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ADVANCED FREIGHT RATES 


The immediate request of the carriers in connec- 
tion with the general advance in freight rates now 
being sought is for permission to file the proposed 
increases by means of brief percentage supplements 
to existing tariffs, and for speedy action by the 
Commission on these supplements without the long 
delay incident to the usual custom of suspension 
pending investigation. The request is not at all, 
as it has been misunderstood in some quarters, an 
appeal for action without investigation, but it im- 
plies an appeal for immediate and brief as possible 
hearing on the merits of the case. 

Aside from the question of the merits of the de- 
mand for advances, we can see no possible reason 
for not granting the immediate request. There is 
nothing to be gained by refusing permission to the 
carriers to make their advances by means of brief 
Percentage supplements, the tariffs containing spe- 
cific rates to be filed after the case is decided. This 
would be merely a measure in the interest of speed 
and economy. Nobody would gain by compelling 
the carriers to go to the expense of filing volumin- 
ous tariffs containing the specific rates proposed, 
only to have the Commission, perhaps, decline to 
permit them to go into effect. That would be an 
‘conomic waste. Neither is there anything to be 
gained by red tape and delay. If the carriers are 
» entitled to the increases they should have them at 
once, and we think their request for speed reason- 
able and business like. 

There may be some difference of opinion as to 
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just how much of a hearing is necessary before the 
Commission shall refuse or permit the advances, 
but the Commission may be trusted to see that 
every interest is protected. We do not see why 
thirty days should not be sufficient for the carriers 
to present their need of increased revenue and their 
justification of the method and amount proposed, 
and for protestants to make any counter showing 
that seems proper to them. This is a case where 
the question is merely whether the carriers do or 
do not need more money, and not one where long, 
laborious examination into specific rates is neces- 
sary. Thirty days may be too short a time, but 
certainly the usual delays can be dispensed with. 


As was announced in the THe Trarric Wor tp last 
week, a call has been issued for a meeting of or- 
ganizations of shippers to be held in Chicago April 
13 to comsider what course of action shall be taken 
with regard to the move of the carriers for rate 
advancés. We hope this meeting will be well at- 
tended, because there ought to be full discussion 
by all interests before any action is taken, and the 
action finally taken ought to be representative of 
the sentiment of the shipping public. The tone of 
the call is somewhat antagonistic to the request of 
the carriers, but that may be due simply to the 
opinions of individuals who prepared it, and we 
hope it is—not yet, at least—not representative of 
the sentiment of the shippers as a whole. They 
ought to come to the meeting with open minds 
and be prepared to act without bias. They are 
within their duty when they seek to compel the 
carriers‘to show why these proposed advances are 
needed and whether too much is being asked, and 
it is proper that they should take effective meas- 
ures to bring out the facts. But theirs ought not 
to be merely a spirit of opposition to advances. 
Their own interests as well as those of the railroads 
are at stake, and they ought to meet the problem 
with the broadest possible mind. 

At least we hope, whatever the meeting of ship- 
pers may decide as to opposing the proposed ad- 
vances, it will throw no opposition in the way of 
the granting of the immediate request of the car- 
riers for permission to file brief and simple per- 
centage supplements in lieu of the usual voluminous 
tariffs, and that the Commission, in deciding 
whether or not to allow the increases carried in 
these supplements to go into effect, use all possible 
speed. It is t6 the interest of all that the shippers, 
no matter what they may think about the merits 
of the proposal to advance rates, throw their sup- 
port to the plan to speed up and simplify and les- 
sen the cost of the proceeding, rather than seek to 
delay or complicate. It might even be proper for 
the shippers, in laying the result of their action 
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before the Commission, to state how much time 
they think they should have to present their case 
when the carriers are through and how soon they 
can be ready, and they should seek to make this 
date as early and this time as short as possible. 

Perhaps before the shippers have had their meet- 
ing the Commission will have acted on the im- 
mediate request of the carriers for permission to 
file brief supplemental tariffs and that it speed up 
its procedure. There is no reason why it should 
not do so. 

As to the larger and more important question of 
whether the roads are entitled to increases in rates, 
that should not be discussed, perhaps, until the evi- 
dence is in, except as to the principles involved. 
When the Supreme Court first handed down its 
decision holding the Adamson wage law constitu- 
tional, there seemed to be a pretty general feeling 
that it was up to the Commission to grant the car- 
riers corresponding advances in rates. We still feel 
that this is the duty of the Commission, but we are 
finding in certain quarters somewhat of a disposi- 
tion to revise this idea, both with respect to the 
increase in wages under the Adamson law and to 
other increases in the cost of railroading, on the 
theory that it is not the duty of the government 
to guarantee to the railroads that they shall not 
suffer with others from the increasingly high cost 
of living and do as salary earners have to do—get 
along with what they have the best they can until 
“times” get better. 

With respect merely to the increase in wages 
under the Adamson law, we should say that this 
would be an exceedingly unfair and one-sided pol- 
icy. Government has arbitrarily raised the wages 
of certain trainmen through act of Congress and 
for it now to say that it could give no measure of 
relief to the railroads on which it has imposed this 
burden, but that they must regard it merely as one 
of the items in a general increased cost of living 
and get along as best they can, would strike any 
fair-minded person, we believe, as the height of 
injustice. Only a showing that the railroads are 
amply able to meet this increased wage expense 
would justify Congress, or the Commission, which 
is the servant and the agent of Congress, in re- 
fusing the means of increasing railroad revenue 
correspondingly. What is sauce for the goose is 
sauce for the gander. 

But this is only one phase of the problem. Wages 
under the Adamson law constitute only one of the 
‘increased expenses to meet which the railroads are 
asking for higher rates. The change in sentiment 
we have remarked includes these other expenses 
with even more emphasis, for some of those who 
believe it would be only fair for Congress to give 
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the railroads means of meeting an expense it has 
arbitrarily thrust upon them, still argue that as to 
other increases in the cost of railroading, govern- 
ment owes nothing to the carriers. They must 
struggle along like the salaried man with the 
higher cost of food and clothing and all that he 
buys. 

We believe that is a fallacious theory. We regu- 
late our railroads and limit the income they may 
earn. They are not free, as other business is, to 
take measures to increase selling prices to reim- 
burse themselves for higher costs. If they are to 
be taken care of at all, government must do it. 
Certainly; if we are to retain our railroads as pri- 
vate enterprises, we must make it possible for 
them, within reason, to do business as other busi- 
ness men do it. They, perhaps, ought not to be 
allowed to make enormous profits out of emergency 
markets, but they certainly ought to be guaranteed 
against loss in troublous times, if their income is to 
rigidly limited when things are running smoothly. 
That other business is not suffering—except in 
isolated instances—from the present high prices 
which the railroads are expected, by some, to 
shoulder without relief, is shown by the very fact 
that the consumer is paying such high prices for all 
he buys. The unregulated business man increases 
his selling price as his cost increases. The railroad 
may not do so unless government permits. By 
what rule of justice or business wisdom would gov- 
ernment withhold from the railroads the privilege 
of so conducting their business as to make a legiti- 
mate profit? 

It is to be understood, of course, that what we 
have said applies only to the principle involved, 
and not to the question of whether the increases 
proposed in the present case are justified. They 
may be justified only in part or not at all. That 
remains to be seen. But we think the matter of 
their justification is to be considered on the basis 
of the principle we have suggested. 

We are printing elsewhere some figures estimating 
increased railroad expenses due to taxes, wages and 
prices of equipment at about $500,000,000 a year. 
We assume no responsibility for these figures. They 
are only estimates (though, of course, actual figures 
could not be obtained until after the money was spent) 
and they are from a source recognized as friendly © 
the railroads. They must serve to set us to thinking, 
however, and, though their actual correctness cannot 
be ascertained, they lend themselves to examination as 
to whether they are preposterous or apparently some 
where within reason. 


Case 9343, Swift & Co. vs. B: & O. et al., has been tranm* 
ferred and made a part of Case 8436, Livestock & Product 


Case. 
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iCurrent Topics 
: in Washington 


. 

Attitude of Shippers on Rate Ad- 
vance.—Almost without exception rep- 
resentatives of shippers who have 
called at the Commission’s offices 
since the railroads have asked for 
more revenue have taken the position 
that it is hardly worth while to make 
much of a fight against the proposals. 
But they have nothing definite on 
which to base their ‘‘What’s the use?” 
attitude. Definite and vigorous pro- 
tests have been filed with the Commission. Commissioner 
Clark, from the bench, remarked, “the house is full of 
them.” Reports have come to Washington that this and 
that organization are preparing to make a fight that will 
compel the railroads to exert themselves, but thus far 
the protests on file with the Commission are no more 
formidable than those lodged against tariffs that are not 
a part of any general scheme to raise revenue. One of 
the points made, pretty generally, is that the Commission, 
in the five per cent case, did not take much stock in the 
statistical showing that the carriers, for a number of 
years prior to 1913, made good returns on their invest- 
ments. From that those who think it not worth while to 
make any effort to compel the railroads to prove their 
need of revenue infer that statistics will not prove much 
of a factor in this case, in face of the obvious fact that 
prices are still going up. The Commission, time and 
again, has pointed out that the question of whether a 
shipper makes or loses money is not one for it to con- 
sider as having much weight. There is an idea that 
the railroads will not raise their prices so high as to 
prevent the moving of goods. They cannot prosper ex- 
cept through the free movement of tonnage. The man 





who used to lay it down as axiomatic that the greater - 


the tonnage the lower the rate should be, has not been 
much in evidence. The man who asserted that our trans- 
portation system could be held to be a failure if its larger 
engines and heavier cars did not result in keeping down 
rates has also disappeared. 





Railroad Side of the Case.—On the. railroad side of the 
argument the theory is that Congress decided last Sum- 
mer that the public would be willing to pay more for its 
service, else Congress would not have ordered an in- 
crease in the pay of trainmen. In the same way if the 
public is on the side of the coal miners when they go 
om strike, it thereby signifies -its willingness to bear the 
expense caused by an advance in that direction. The 
railroad managers know no way* of keeping down the 
price of the coal they need for their engines. The mine 
operators are not anxious to sell fuel to the carriers. 
They do not need the railroad fuel orders. The market 
is strong enough to absorb all fhey can produce with 
the limited number of miners at their command, the num- 
ber of which will not be increased by the efforts of the 
Tecruitin sergeant. No shipper, for a long time, has 
objected with any noticeable degree of vigor to advances 
on the ~round that they would result in unreasonable 
Tates, inety per cent of the objections have gone to 
the point that the proposed change would disturb the 
telationship. So far as can now be recalled the blast 
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furnace men of southwestern Virginia are the only ones 
who have said the advances will so increase their prod- 
uct on costs as to put them out of business. They ob- 
jected to increased coke rates for that reason. Theirs, 
however, was an exceptional case. Their low rates on 
coke were relics of the time when rates were made de- 
pndent upon the use to which the freight was to be put. 
They could not be justified in comparison with rates on 
coke to nearby points. When normal times return, the 
objectors testified, they will not be’ able to make pig iron, 
with such an advance in the freight rate on coke as the 
Commission allowed to become effective on April 1. If 
that testimony was accurate those furnaces and the bee- 
hive coke ovens supplying them with coke will have to 
shut down or find some way to overcome the big ad- 
vance on coke. By-product ovens, if the investment would 
not be too heavy, would do it. They, however, would 
put out of business the bee-hive ovens, while enabling the 
furnaces to live. 





Interest in Shipping Board Order.—While the Shipping 
Board’s recent order forbidding the transfer of an American 
gas motorboat to Canadian registry may have looked inter- 
esting only to fishermen and boat owners, the transconti- 
nental railroads serving Puget Sound points had, and 
still have, for that matter, an intense interest in the 
subject. The avowed purpose of the Shipping Board was 
to prevent the Canadian government, by means of its 
orders in council, monopolizing the American halibut trade 
on the Pacific coast. The interest of the transcontinental 
lines lies in the fact that if the Canadian plans are con- 
summated, the fish tonnage will. move east, not over 
their rails, but over those of the Canadian Pacific and the 
Pacific Grand Trunk. The order forbidding the transfer 
is but one incident in a fight that has been going on for 
nearly three years, the American fishing companies as- 
serting that the Canadians have given them so much the 
shorter end of the stick that it is really no end at all. 
The American fishermen have enlisted the help of Secre- 
tary Redfield, of the Department of Commerce, the United 
States Fish Commission, and Senator Chamberlain, not 
to mention the Shipping Board. The senator is the author 
of a bill forbidding the importation of frozen salmon or 
halibut from the north Pacific Ocean or any of its trib- 
utary waters, through any foreign country, “except when 
the same shall be in bond from an American port.” That 
bill is intended as a check on various orders in council, 
which have been interpreted in such a way, assert the 
American fishermen, who are backed by the American 
railroads, as to give Canadians a monopoly in the Ameri- 
can market, even in fish caught by American vessels. 
Seattle and Portland fishermen, it develops, say the object 
of the Canadian orders in council is to build up Prince 
Rupert and Vancouver at the expense of those municipali- 
ties and the Canadian railroads at the expense of the 
American transcontinental lines. 





The Sentiment for Government Ownership.—There is 
no understanding among the Congress leaders as to what | 
they will do at the extraordinary session of Congress other 
than to declare a state of war and make preparations for 
carrying it forward. The Socialists throughout the coun- 
try, judging from press reports, are taking advantage of 
the situation to carry forward their propaganda for gov- 
ernment ownership of railroads, factories, and so on. The 
acute minds among the railroad owners, long ago, it is 
believed among congressmen, determined to profit by the 
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sentiment favoring government ownership. Many con- 
gressmen believe the Newlands committee investigation 
is being used to convince the public that the owners of 
railroads have been ill treated in the extreme and are 
entitled to a larger monetary consideration than they 
have received by the rate-making power. In fact, Alfred 
P. Thom, in a jocular way of speaking, has been called 
the salesman who has been put forward to sell the rail- 
roads to the government. While the language has taken 
the form of a joke, there is some seriousness back of it. 
The thought is that the big men long ago came to the 
conclusion that the American public some day would be 
persuaded to try the plan of operating properties which 
the hated “capitalist class’ had not been able to make 
profitable, and put themselves into position to receive cost 
at least from such properties—cost, not to themselves, but 
to the promoters and subsequent investors who put their 
money into the enterprises and then lost their equities 
through reorganizations, assessments on stock, and so on. 
It is the thought that the war enterprises will accelerate 
the move for government ownership, but, as before stated, 
the Congress leaders have made no plans for legislation 
of that kind. When and if it comes, it is believed, it 
will come as an incident, rather than as a result, of de- 
liberate planning on account of the men who lead their 
fellow lawmakers. The English government, it is believed, 
will never be able to get rid of the burdens it assumed 
when it took over the railroads of the United Kingdom, 
which, according to American accounting systems, are 
amazingly overcapitalized. 


Negro Trainmen to Organize——A movement is on foot 
among negro firemen and trainmen to organize. They 
are not members of the brotherhoods, although they are 
counted among the 284,000 employes of the railroads that 
had to stand and deliver their money, at the behest of 
Congress. The negroes at present receive all the benefits 
of organization but bear none of the burdens. The visible 
sign of the movement is a bill introduced in the House 
on the second day of the session (H. R. 385) by Mr. Mott 
of New York to incorporate the Colored Association of 
Railway Employes. The bill was referred to the com- 
mittee on the judiciary, the body that is supposed to 
pass on all questions of law raised by bills introduced 
by members. There is a suspicion that the brotherhood 
chiefs will approve the bill, if they did not inspire its 
preparation and introduction. The color line in the South, 
and in the North, too, it is believed, has been too much 
for the chiefs. The line makes it impossible to have the 
negroes in the brotherhoods, yet it is desirable, from the 
union point of view, that all men employed on any kind 
of work shall be members of an organization, hence the 
suspicion that the chiefs are either the real authors of 
the bill or will back it if it is pressed with any vigor. 

A. B. H. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL RATES 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 

Colorado Building, Washington, D. OC. 

Attacks alleging absolute lack of power on the part of 
the Commission to make a settlement of the transcon- 
tinental fourth section situation, such as has been recom- 
mended by Attorney Examiner Thurtell in his tentative re- 
port, were made April 4, by Fred H. Wood, Charles Don- 
nelly, H. A. Scandrett, T. J. Norton and other attorneys 
for the carriers, whose applications for fourth section relief 
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were reopened because of the complaint made by the 
Spokane Merchants’ Association. 


“If the Commission adopts this report,” said Mr. Wood 
“it will fly in the face of the decisions made by the Su. 
preme Court of the United States and by itself in every pre. 
ceding fourth section case. It proceeds upon the assump. 
tion that potential water competition is not a circumstance 
authorizing the grant of relief. 


“It is notorious that the United States government, in 
view of what is about to happen, has already measured 
nearly every ship engaged in the coastwise trade with a 
view to commandeering it. I know that that is the fact 
with regard to the ships of the Morgan line. 


“Is this Commission prepared to say that because the 
ships are about to be taken from the service between New 
York and the south Atlantic and Gulf ports, the continu. 
ance of rates to the ports and related points lower than at 
intermediate points will be an undue discrimination against 
the interior points in the Southeast? It must if potential 
competition is to be disregarded. In Fourth Section Viola- 
tions in the Southeast this Commission commented on the 
fact that boats on the Mississippi were destroyed and that 
there had been no service for ten years. Yet the possibility 
of competition was recognized and the extent of departures 
from thé strict rule of the Fourth Section was prescribed. 

“Thé question is not as to whether what the carriers pro- 
pose will be wise or foolish. It is as to whether what they 
ask is lawful. It is the question presented in our original 
applications for relief.” 


The discussion, begun on April 4 and continued for two 
days, from the start showed the transcontinental carriers 
to be occupying the position they have always maintained— 
namely, that the potential competition suggested by the 
existence of the ocean and the ships is reason for the 
Commission allowing them to maintain lower rates at 
the Pacific Coast terminals than they impose at interior 
points. 


“Here is a case of potential competition much stronger 
than that presented by the facts pertaining to navigation 
on the Mississippi River,” continued Mr. Wood. “The ships 
are still in existence, owned and operated by the companies 
which were engaged in the coast-to-coast business prior to 
and after the opening of the canal. We have their assur- 
ance, in this record, that they will return when conditions 
are propitious. They have been lured away by the higher 
rates incident to the war. 


“In every other case of potential competition of which | 
know there has been uncertainty as to whether the boats 
would return, as well as to the time, if they returned. 
In this the only uncertainty is as to the time. I think they 
have been trying the market recently with a view to re 
turning. They have said they would come back as soon 4s 
the rate inducement was high enough. They have inter 
vened in this case. Their attorney has not made any 
secret of their intention to return. 


“I do not see how this Commission has been able to 
base a finding of undue discrimination against Spokane 
upon an adjustment of rates to which the whole business 
of the country has accommodated itself. If such adjust 
ment of business to competitive conditions which have been 
temporarily changed is ground for such a finding, is this 
Commission prepared to make a like finding as to the 
Southeast when the government shall have commandeered 
the boats that now serve it, and in that way force business 


(Continued on page 738) 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


DOOR PROTECTION FOR SALT 


The Commission has dismissed No. 8407, Sterling Salt 
Co. vs. Pennsylvania Railroad et al., and No. 8407, sub No. 
1, Le Roy Salt Co. vs. Erie Railroad Co. et al., 43 I. C. C. 
276-280, Opinion No. 4324, holding the discontinuance of 
allowances to shippers for inside door protection for ship- 
ments of bulk salt was neither unreasonable nor unduly 
prejudicial. Commissioner Harlan wrote the report, which 
is in continuance, so to speak, of a line of cases eliminating 
allowances to shippers for what they call transportation 
facilities furnished by them. 

In February, 1915, the defendants, the Pennsylvania, Erie, 
Lehigh Valley, Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, and the 
Genesee & Wyoming, quit furnishing such inside doors or 
paying for them in instances where the doors were pro- 
vided by the shippers. The complainants asked for the 
restoration of the allowances and for reparation for ex- 
penditures on that account made by themselves. The cost 
of the door runs from 50 cents to $1.00. 


Complainants contended that it is the duty of the car- 
rier so to equip its cars that the doors may be opened 
without the lading falling out. The carriers argued that 
they had performed their whole duty when they placed 
doors on their cars. They further contended that-inas- 
much as the inside doors take the place of the containers 
in which bulk salt had theretofore been shipped the cost of 
providing such inside doors should properly fall on the 
shippers. They said the proper function of a door is to 
prevent improper ingress into the car and not to confine 
When salt is shipped in containers inside 
doors are not required, but the salt may not be loaded so 
heavily as when the shipment is made in bulk. The use of 
inside doors, therefore, gives the carriers greater reve- 
nue, at the same time saving expense to the shipper because 
the cost of bags is about $1.50 per ton of salt and if bar- 
rels are used the cost is about $2.00 per ton greater. The 
railroads said inside doors could not properly be regarded 
a8 a part of the car’s equipment, because when the lading 
is removed they pass into possession of the shipper and 
are lost to the carrier. 


_ In his report, Commissioner Harlan said there was noth- 
ing in the record to show that the rate on bulk salt was 
made with a view to having the carrier absorb the cost 
of providing such doors. On the contrary, the showing was 
that the rates for bulk salt are the same as the rates on 
salt in bags, the only difference being that the carriers re- 
celve more revenue when salt is loaded in bulk rather than 
in bags or barrels. That manner of loading is more 
economical for both shipper and carrier. 


The same carriers make allowances on bulk salt shipped 
from Central Freight Association territory to eastern 
destinations, The complainant claimed that was an unduly 
Prejudicial practice. The carriers admitted the incon- 
sistency of their practices, but excused it on the ground 
that they would lose tonnage to the-Wabash, which serves 
Detroit, if they did not make the allowances. None of the 
defendants rea¢hes Detroit with its own rails. The Chi- 
Cag0 & Erie (the corporate name of that part of the Erie 

m Marion, O., to Chicago), the report says, does make 
allowances on shipments from Central Freight Association 
to eastern destinations, Mr. Harlan, however, was of the 


opinion that the record would not justify any conclusion 
either as to the fact or to the extent of the competition 
between such shipments and the business of the com- 
plainants. 

Rulings by the Public Service Commission of New York 
and a decision of the court of appeals of that state, re- 
quire the respondent carriers in this case to make car door 
allowances on shipments wholly within the state. The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission permitted the respondents 
and other carriers to meet the competition of such allow- 
ance on shipments, via interstate routes. In that way the 
federal body intended to prevent rather than create dis- 
crimination by equalizing the charges and conditions under 
which salt might be shipped by the complainants to points 
within the New York lighterage limit whether moving over 
state or interstate routes. 

On. shipments moving beyond the New York lighterage 
points, no allowances, the report says, are made. Mr. 
Harlan said the Michigan and Ohio shippers could not, 
therefore, have any advantage over the New York shippers 
in reaching points outside of New York harbor. Mr. Har- 
land added that there was no proof that the Ohio and 
Michigan shippers have any advantage in reaching any 
other market, 

Near the end of the report Mr. Harlan said that while 
the practices of the carriers had not been shown to be 
either unreasonable or unduly prejudicial, “they neverthe- 
less are characterized by inequalities which we do not 
here approve, and which upon a broader record might be 
found to be unduly prejudicial. The interests of all con- 
cerned in this traffic demand that the practices of the 
defendants and other carriers in this regard be harmonized 
upon a practicable and equitable basis as soon as possible.” 


PERMIT SYSTEM CONDEMNED 


CASE NO. 9182 (43 I. C. C., 281-285) 
NEW YORK HAY EXCHANGE ASSOCIATION VS. NEW 
YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY. 


Submitted Jan. 10, 1917. Opinion No. 4326. 


Because of the accumulation of hay in its warehouse in the 
city of New York, N. Y., the defendant has found it nec- 
essary for many years to declare embargoes from time to 
time to relieve the congestion. That method having proved 
unsatisfactory the defendant recently adopted a new sys- 
tem, whereby shippers are required to present permits 
issued by defendant’s agent in New York as a condition 
precedent to the acceptance of shipments. These permits 
are issued in the first instance to wholesale dealers in hay 
in New York, the number of permits which a dealer is 
entitled to receive depending upon the size of his business 
as indicated by. his total receipts of hay during three 
months selected by the defendant. Upon complaint alleging 
that the practice in question is unreasonable and unjustly 
discriminatory, and that it gives an undue preference to 
certain shippers; Held, That the practice is unlawful. Rep- 
aration denied because damage not proved. 


MEYER, Chairman: 

The defendant maintains at Thirty-third street and 
Eleventh avenue, in the city of New York, N. Y., a ware- 
house for the receipt, storage and distribution of hay. 
For many years there has been a more or less chronic 
condition of congestion at the warehouse, in part because 
of its inadequacy and in part because hay is forwarded 
by shippers in excess of the market requirements. Prior 
to Aug. 31, 1916, the defendant attempted to avoid undue 
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accumulations of hay at the warehouse by declaring em- 
bargoes from time to time. This policy was not as suc- 
cessful as the defendant desired it to be, principally be- 
cause of the defendant’s inability to limit the number of 
shipments during “open” periods. On the date named 
a new system was inaugurated, whereby shippers were 
required, as a condition precedent to the acceptance of 
their shipments,. to present “permits” issued by defend- 
ant’s agent at New York. These are issued in the first 
instance to wholesale dealers in New York, who must 
state in advance the name of the shipper, the point of 
origin, and the size of the shipment. The wholesale 
dealer then forwards the permit to the designated shipper 
for présentation to the defendant’s local agent at point 
of origin, whereupon the shipment is accepted and for- 
warded. The number of permits which a wholesale dealer 
is entitled to receive depends upon the size of his busi- 
ness as indicated by his total receipts of hay during the 
months of July and November, 1915, and April, 1916, se- 
lected by the defendant as typical. The complainant, a 
voluntary association composed of 24 wholesale dealers 
in hay at New York, alleges that the defendant’s practice 
in this respect is unreasonable and unjustly discrimi- 
natory, and that it results in undue preference to some 
shippers and in undue prejudice to others. Reparation 
is asked for damages alleged to have been sustained. 

The defendant’s warehouse accommodates between 165 
and 220 carloads of hay, the estimates of the parties dif- 
fering somewhat as to its exact capacity. Approximately 
30 carloads pass through the warehouse daily. The daily 
market demand for hay in New York is variously esti- 
mated at from 60 to 75 carloads. Several of the trunk 
lines, such as the Lehigh Valley, the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western, and the Erie, use the Brooklyn eastern 
district terminal as a distributing point, the facilities there 
provided being the only ones in Greater New York which 
compare in size with those of the defendant. 

In determining the number of permits which should 
be issued to the New York dealers under the new plan, the 
defendant compiled a statement showing the number of 
carloads of hay received by each dealer during the three 
months regarded as typical. It was found that 15 dealers, 
whose names are given in the table which follows, re- 
ceived 86 per cent of the total. The defendant thereupon 
assigned arbitrarily to these 15 dealers permits for 124 
cars, equivalent to 75 per cent of the lower estimate of 
the warehouse space, the number assigned to each dealer 
being in exact proportion to the number of the total cars 
which he received during the three months chosen. The 
result is shown in the following table: 


Percentage of Car space 
cars received total number alloted 

during thethree received by to each 

months selected. the 15 dealers. dealer. 


Number of 


McAllen & Nuttall........... 105 5.8 7 
BR GD ET Se 123 6.8 9 
ce SIONOENOT 6c stcicecesas 125 6.9 9 
Fisher & Overocker......... 236 13.1 16 
Miller & Bertholf............ 206 11.4 14 
Wee Be OWOP & CO. ccccccces 164 9.1 11 
s,s 194 10.8 13 
ee ere 71 3.9 5 
pT a > See 45 2.5 3 
= A SS Se SeEeeeaae 68 3.8 5 
&. B. Jenkins & Co......<2- 35 1.9 2 
ON Eee 114 6.3 8 
Me. We TEUMOMDOLEY..0 cc ccvccece 165 9.1 11 
Mb. dhe MEE cc cccncccces 93 6.2 7 
Van Orden Hay Co.......... 61 3.4 4 


The car space allotted to each dealer was determined 
by applying the percentages in the second column to the 
car space of 124 cars, which represents 75 per cent of 
the total car space in the warehouse. The allotment of 
75 per cent of the total space to these 15 dealers was 
arbitrary. The figures in the last column represent the 
number of permits which each firm may have outstanding 
at one time. When a dealer removes a number of car- 
loads of hay from the warehouse he is entitled to have 
a corresponding number of permits issued to him. 

The defendant considers the permit system as above 
described the only solution of the problem which con- 
fronts it, and it is the defendant’s intention to establish 
that system permanently. 

That the hay dealers are bitterly opposed to this sys- 
tem is clearly shown of record. Not only the smaller 


dealers, but some of those to whom the larger number’ 


of permits had been allotted appeared at the hearing and 
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expressed their emphatic disapproval of the permit sys- 
tem, and-particularly of that feature of it whereby the 
defendants prescribe the number of permits which each 
dealer shall receive. They regard this as an unwarranted 
and unlawful attempt on the part of the defendant to 
restrict the size of their business. They maintain that 
it is impossible under the permit system for any dealer 
to gain an advantage over his competitors by reason of 
his individual ability or initiative. The dealers are almost 
unanimously in favor of the flat embargo method pre. 
viously employed. Although they are inconvenienced dur- 
ing the “closed” periods, they have what they most desire 
—equality of opportunity—when the embargoes are 
“lifted.” 

In addition to this general objection, the dealers make 
numerous other criticisms of the permit system, which 
have resulted from their experience with it. In the first 
place, there is more or less friction between the dealers 
and the defendant’s agent who issues the permits, caused 
usually by the latter’s refusal to issue permits when in 
his judgment the applicant has already received as many 
permits as he is entitled to have. Dealers who are not 
included in the favored list of 15 above given can receive 
only such permits as the defendant’s agent may see fit 
to assign to them. In one instance one of these dealers 
applied for permits and was at first told that he could 
have none because his name was not on the list, but 
later a permit for one car was issued to him. In another 
instance a shipper offered to sell three carloads of hay 
to one of the wholesale dealers. The latter, who desired 
to accept the offer, applied to defendant’s agent for the 
necessary permits, which were refused. They were issued, 
however, to another wholesale dealer, who forwarded them 
to the shipper and bought the hay. Some of the hay 
comes from points in Michigan and Illinois. It usually 
requires some time to get the permits and forward them 
by mail to the point of shipment, and it frequently hap- 
pens that the shipper, failing to receive the necessary 
permits promptly from the New York dealers, makes 
other disposition of the hay, and the permits are re- 
turned unused. Sometimes a New York dealer receives 
offers from several shippers of hay. If he receives a 
permit and forwards it to one shipper the others feel 
that they are being treated unfairly. Dissatisfaction and 
ill feeling between dealers and shippers is the inevitable 
result. Apparently the permit system is as unsatisfac- 
tory to the shippers as it is to New York dealers. 

The complainant suggests that the embargo method 
previously employed be re-established. The defendant’s 
objection to this plan is that it has been found practically 
impossible to limit properly the number of carloads of hay 
offered for transportation during “open” periods. The de- 
fendant states that it has no way of ascertaining accurately 
the exact number of carloads of hay on its line at a given 
time. Complainant’s suggestion that defendant’s local 
agents be instructed to advise the New York office by 
wire as soon as a carload of hay is received is deemed 
impracticable by the defendant because of the large num- 
ber of such local agents and because the telegraph system 
is already taxed to capacity. 

We need not discuss the operation of the present sys- 
tem in greater detail, or dwell at greater length upon its 
disadvantages. -It suffices to say that the system must 
be condemned because it is wrong in principle. One of 
the principal objects of the Act to regulate commerce 
was to require carriers to adopt rules and regulations 
which would apply alike to all shippers, whether large 
or small. Admitting the good faith of the defendant in 
devising the permit system and recognizing the necessity 
of adopting severe measures to relieve congestion at cel- 
tain times, the Commission cannot countenance any 4al- 
rangement whereby a carrier gives more favorable treat- 
ment to some shippers than to others under substantially 
similar conditions. 

In its brief the defendant cites a number of cases i 
which the Commission viewed with approval the carriers’ 
practice of distributing coal cars to coal operators in 
proportion to the ratings of their several mines. ‘There 
is nothing in the record to show, however, that the dis 
tribution of cars .to coal mines is fairly comparable to the 
allotment of space in a hay warehouse, and the <efend- 
ant concedes that “the situation here presented is unique 
and must therefore be dealt with in view of its own 
surrounding circumstances.” 
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We conclude and find, upon consideration of all the 
evidence, that the defendant’s practice as above described 
is unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory, and that it 
results in undue preference to some persons and in undue 
prejudice to.others. An order will be entered requiring 
the defendant to cease and desist from the practice herein 
found unlawful. 

While we must condemn the permit system here in 
question, it may well be that carriers and shippers can 
together work out some modification of the present sys- 
tem which shall be free from the unjust discrimination 
shown of record. Nothing stated herein is condemnatory 
of that purpose. : 

The evidence of record with respect to the damages 
alleged to have been sustained is somewhat general in 
character. It is shown, for example, that in certain in- 
stances shippers offered by letter to sell hay to certain 
members of the complainant association if the necessary 
permits were forwarded, that the latter were unable to 
obtain the hay because of their inability to obtain per- 
mits, and that possible profits were thereby lost. Even if 
the defendant had continued its policy of declaring abso- 
lute embargoes, to which the complainant apparently has 
no objection, there would have been periods during whcih 
the New York dealers would be precluded from shipping 
hay. It cannot be said, therefore, that the practice dis- 
approved herein has resulted in damage to the complain- 
ant or its members, nor can the amount of the damage, 
if any was suffered, be determined upon the evidence 
before us. The prayer for reparation accordingly will be 
denied. . 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


|. AND S. NO. 820 (43 I. C. C., 291-333) 
Submitted Jan. 4, 1917. Opinion No. 4327. 


Upon investigation of increased rates and changes in rules 
applicable to the transportation of domestic fresh fruits, 
vegetables and melons from southern and southwestern ter- 
ritory, Held: 

1. Increased carload and less-than-carload rates, minimum 
weights and estimated weights from points east of the Mis- 
sissippi River, justified. 

2. Increased refrigeration charges from points in Louisiana on 
the line of the Louisiana Ry. & Nav. Co., justified. 

. Increased rates on fruits, vegetables and melons from points 
in Louisiana west of the Mississippi River which do not 
exceed the present rates from New Orleans or the rates to 
Colorado common points, justified. 

. Where the former rates from points in Louisiana west of the 
Mississippi River were not higher than the former rates 
from New Orleans or the rates to Colorado common points, 
the increased rates, to the extent to which they exceed the 
present rates from New Orleans or the rates to Colorado 
common points, or to which they increase the discrimination 
against intermediate points in violation of the long-and- 
short-haul rule of the fourth section, not justified. 

. Increased rates on potatoes from points in Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, Missouri, and Kansas, not justified. 

. Increased rates on vegetables of other kinds from Arkansas, 
Oklahoma and Missouri justified in part, but to the extent 
to which they exceed the differentials stated in the sus- 
pended schedules over the former rates on potatoes, not 
justified. 

. Increased rates on fruits from Arkansas, Oklahoma and Mis- 
souri, not justified. 

. Increased rates on watermelons, cantaloupes and muskmelons 
from Arkansas, Oklahoma and Missouri, justified in part, 
but where the former rates were not higher than to Colo- 
rado common points, the increased rates, to the extent to 
which they exceed the rates to Colorado commen points or 
to which they increase the discrimination against inter- 
mediate points in violation of the long-and-short-haul of 
the fourth section not justified. ; 


i) 
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CLARK, Commissioner: 

By schedules, filed to take effect in April and May, 1916, 
respondents proposed a general revision of the rates and 
regulations applicable to the transportation of domestic 
fresh iruits and vegetables from points in the state of 
Alabama and the contiguous portion of Florida, the states 
of Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas and Oklahoma, the 
southern portion of Missouri and the western portions of 
Tennessee and Kentucky to points of destination in the 
United States described generally as being situated on 
and north of the Ohio and Potomac rivers between Den- 
ver, Colo., on the west and the Atlantic Ocean on the 
east, cluding also certain points in southern Canada, 
and i. Arkansas, Memphis and Nashville, Tenn., and 
Greenville and Vicksburg, Miss. Embraced in the revi- 
Sion aic carload and less-than-carload rates on some 48 
kinds °° fruits, melons and vegetables; estimated package 
Weights on certain of these commodities; carload minima 
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on potatoes, melons and onions without tops; and refrig- 
eration charges from a small portion of southern Louisi- 
ana. Upon protests by numerous individual shippers, com- 
mercial and traffic associations, the Kansas Public Utili- 
ties Commission, the Mississippi Railroad Commission and 
the commerce counsel of the state of Iowa, the schedules 
were suspended until Feb. 13, 1917. The new rates which 
became effective upon the expiration of the suspension 
period are referred to herein as the “present” or the “in-. 
creased” rates and those previously in effect are designated 
-as the “former” rates. 

The circumstances and conditions affecting the general 
rate adjustments from the fruit and vegetable producing 
territories east and west of the Mississippi River, as well 
as the increased rates on fruits and vegetables, are dis- 
similar in some respects, and the two territories are 
served in a large measure by different groups of origi- 
nating carriers. These considerations have led the re- 
spondent east side and west side lines to present sep- 
arately as groups their evidence in justification of the 
changed rates and rules, a method of presentation which 
will be followed in this report. Rates are stated in cents 
per 100 pounds unless otherwise indicated. 


Originating Territory East of the Mississippi River. 


The production in the territory east of the Mississippi 
River of fruits and vegetables for the northern markets 
is an industry of long standing. Respondents state that 
a low level of “missionary” rates was originally estab- 
lished for the purpose of developing the business; that 
while some of the individual rates have since been in- 
creased, many remain unchanged or have -been reduced; 
and that with the establishment by the individual carriers, 
as occasion required, of specific commodity rates on each 
variety of fruits and vegetables, it followed naturally that 
particular rates were fixed with no definite relation to 
other rates on the same product or to rates on fruits and 
vegetables of other kinds, resulting in an adjustment from 
the territory as a whole that was “abnormal, full of in- 
consistencies, and not satisfactory to the shippers, the 
consignees, or the carriers.” 

It is urged that the fruit and vegetable products of this 
territory have greatly appreciated in value and, that hav- 
ing become firmly established in the consuming markets, 
they should now be made to bear a more equitable part 
of the total transportation burden commensurate with the 
increased costs of transportation and with rates from 
competing sections in the Southeast and the Southwest. 

The idea of a general revision of rates originated with 
the east side lines, of which the Illinois Central, the Louis- 
ville & Nashville, the Mobile & Ohio, and the New Orleans 
& Northeastern roads are representative, and was sug- 
gested by many complaints against the former rates. 
Finding that a revision of the east side rates would be 
impracticable without a corresponding readjustment of 
rates from Louisiana, conferences were held in January, 
1914, with the west side lines, and the conclusion was 
reached that rates from Texas and from other west side 
territory shoula also be revised. As the first step in the 
proposed general revision, increased carload rates on 
fruits and vegetables from Texas were filed, which in 
the 1915 Western Rate Advance case, 35 I. C. C., 495 (The 
Traffic World, Aug. 14, 1915, p. 320), referred to herein 
as the Texas case, were found to have been justified. 
Respondents then proceeded to publish and file the sched- 
ules which were under suspension in this procegding. 

It is said that the primary object of the revision is not 
to secure increased revenues but proper relationships as 
between the rates on the various commodities and from 
the various producing points to the different markets; 
to eliminate numerous fourth section violations present 
in the former adjustment; to establish uniform estimated 
weights and minimum carload requirements; and to make 
such a revision as will enable the originating carriers, 
without shrinking their own revenues, to allow connect- 
ing lines in Official Classification territory the five per 
cent increase found justified in the Five Per Cent case, 
31 L CG. C., 351 (The Traffic World, Aug. 3, 1914); 32 
I. C. C., 325 (The Traffic World, Dec. 26, 1914, p. 1152). 

Numerous reductions as well as increases are involved. 
This, and the extent of the increases and reductions may 
be illustrated by the rates of the Illinois Central, which 
is the principal fruit and vegetable carrying line serving 
this territory. From New Orleans to 17 of the principal 
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markets east and west of the Mississippi River, including 
such points as Kansas City, St. Paul, St. Louis, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Louisville, Pittsburgh, New York and Phila- 
delphia, 447 rates are increased, 332 rates are reduced, and 
37 rates are unchanged. 

The rates on beans, for example, are increased to 5 
points and are reduced to 12 points. The average in- 
crease is 5.6 cents, and the average reduction is 13.9 
cents. On beets the rates are increased to 11 points and 
are reduced to 6 points, an average increase of 4.9 cents 
and an average reduction of 14.2 cents. On berries the 
rates are increased to 6 points and are reduced to 11 
points, the average increase being 32.2 cents and the 
average reduction 19.5 cents. The rates on tomatoes are 
increased to 4 points by an average amount of 6.5 cents 
and are reduced to 13 points by an average amount of 14.2 
cents. On potatoes there is a general increase averaging 
7.5 cents. On lettuce the rates are increased to 7 points, 
reduced to 8 points, and left unchanged to 2 points, the 
average increase being 5.8 cents and the average reduction 
14.6 cents. From quite a large group of Illinois Central 
and Yazoo & Mississippi Valley railroad stations between 
Baton Rouge and Ruddock, La., on the south and Vicks- 
burg and Jackson, Miss., on the north to the 17 markets 
referred to, 661 rates are increased, 79 rates are reduced, 
and 76 rates are unchanged. As a general rule, the in- 
creases from interior points are relatively more numerous 
and extensive than those from New Orleans. 

The total amount of additional revenue which the in- 
creased rates would yield is not of record, but that it 
would be substantial is indicated by exhibits showing 
that on the total movement of fruits and vegetables dur- 
ing the year 1915 from stations on the Illinois Central 
and the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley railroads south of 
the Ohio River the revenue would have been increased 
5.96 per cent on carload shipments and 12.33 per cent 
on less-than-carload shipments, an average increase of 
6.24 per cent on both classes. Other exhibits show that 
the increases to Chicago amount to about 7.2 per cent, to 
points in Iowa 4.4 per cent, and to Central Freight Asso- 
ciation territory, which with Chicago is the principal mar- 
ket for the products of this section, 15.78 per cent. The 
gross revenue derived from fruit and vegetable shipments 
originating on the southern lines of the Illinois Central 
and on the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley in the year 1915 
was $462,877.76, and under the increased rates would have 
been $28,882.92 greater. 

The readjustment involves a uniform arrangement of 
the different kinds of fruits and vegetables into the fol- 
lowing classes or groups: 1. Asparagus, celery, lettuce 
and other light loading vegetables of the higher class. 
2. Beans, cauliflower, peas and tomatoes. 3. Root vege- 
tables and certain others of a somewhat similar nature, 
such as beets, carrots, onions with tops, cucumbers and 
corn. 4. Cabbage, onions without tops, potatoes, turnips 
and watermelons. 5. Cantaloupes and muskmelons. 6. 
Apples and pears. 7. Berries, cherries, grapes, peaches, 
damsons and plums. 

The former grouping of these commodities not only 
failed to give proper recognition to the diverse trans- 
portation characteristics of the different varieties, but 
there was also a lack of uniformity in the grouping from 
any given point to different destinations and in the group- 
ings observed by each of the originating lines. Thus 
from New Orleans beans and peas comprised a single 
group to Chicago. To Cincinnati and St. Louis the group 
included peas, beans, cauliflower, peaches, pears and to- 
matoes, and to Kansas City all of the above-named com- 
modities except peas. Many other examples of such in- 
consistencies are cited in the record. However, the prin- 
ciple of grouping under a common rate all fruits or vege- 
tables of a particular class is not uniformly observed 
in the suspended schedules, as, for example, where the 
through rate is fixed by the aggregate of the intermediate 
rates or where peculiar competitive conditions control the 
rate on a particular fruit or vegetable from a certain 
point without affecting similarly other fruits or vegetables 
in the same group. The relationship of rates on one com- 
modity to another which results from the regrouping of 
commodities is not complained of, and manifestly it re- 
flects much more closely than do the former groupings 
the characteristics of the various fruits and vegetables 
as related to transportation considerations, such as value, 
perishability and loading possibilities. 
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The revision also involves a regrouping of originatj 

points and the division of the east side certhiey ‘aan 
zones from each of which a common rate applies, thus 
placing upon substantially the same basis all rates upon 
like commodities from similarly situated competing points 
The section immediately bordering the Gulf of Mexico, 
herein called group 1, includes principally points on the 
Illinois Central system lines from Baton Rouge to New 
Orleans, inclusive, and points on the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad from New Orleans to Mobile and from the 
first station east of Pensacola to River Junction, Fila. 
Another zone, herein called group 2, embraces territory 


.to the north of group 1 and includes principally points on 


the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, the Illinois Central, the 
Mobile & Ohio, the New Orleans & Northeastern and the 
Louisville & Nashville south of Vicksburg, Jackson, Me. 
ridian, Selma and Montgomery. additional zones lie stil] 
farther to the north, occupying the territory to the Ohio 
River. The approximate boundaries of the different zones 
are shown in the accompanying map, which illustrates the 
grouping of originating points with respect to rates on 
lettuce to Chicago. Blanket rates on other commodities 
and to other destinations apply from substantially the 
same groups. 


It is asserted that the readjustment eliminates all of . 


the former fourth section deviations, excepting a few as 
to which relief is sought, and that it brings the rates 
from interior points into a proper relationship to those 
from New Orleans and Mobile. Many of the former rates 
from New Orleans and Mobile were lower than those 
from intermediate points, but under the present adijust- 
ment they are in most instances higher. That the revision 
also eliminated numerous inconsistencies in respect of 
rates to northern and eastern markets is illustrated in the 
table on page 298. 
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BBRRRIES, C. L. 
Former Present 
From— To— rates. rates. 
Group NO. 2...6..eceecscess Cleveland, Ohio ...... 86.5 82.6 
Hammond, La............--Detroit, Mich. ........ 80.0 82.6 
Independence, La........-- TONG, GHG ccccscccs 71.0 82.6 
Gee, Fe, Se cc ceses 76.0 86.0 

TOMATOES, C. L. 
eit: MU ise ccceccdweeeea Fort Wayne, Ind...... 69.0 62.5 
Crystal Springs, Miss...... South Bend, Ind...... 57.0 62.5 
TMarelhuret, BGS... .ccscese Grand Rapids, Mich.. 659.0 65.1 
Dewrest, BGR... «.r.00. 53.0 65.1 

c 

LETTUCE, C. L. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. ..*.. 59.0 63.5 
Dayton, OMe. .ccccces 57.0 63.0 
eS reer rere South Bend, Ind. ..... 55.0 63.5 
Ponchatoula, La............ Springfield, Ohio ..... 58.0 64.6 
P Grand Rapids, Mich... 59.0 66.1 
Columbus, Ohio ...... 59.5 66.1 
: a ee 53.0 68.5 

BEANS, C. L. 

eS ee eee caine Dayton, ORI ...6-scccs 57.0 62.0 
Crystal Springs, Miss...... ee Se Ae 53.0 67.0 


Before entering upon a closer examination of the 
changes in specific rates and regulations, a general con- 
tention of the carriers which occupies much of the record 
will be noticed. Here, as in the Texas case, supra, and 
earlier in New Orleans Shippers’ Assn. vs. I. C. R. R. 
Co., 34 I. C. C., 32 (The Traffic World, May 29, 1915, p. 
1176), great stress is laid upon the expensive nature of 
the fruit and vegetable transportation service. In the 
former case we said: 


In general, it is the contention of the carriers that their 
present rates are too low and that the fruit and vegetable traffic 
is a particularly expensive one to handle. It is a seasonal 
traffic, heavy while it lasts, and one which, because of the 
perishable nature of the commodities involved, must be handled 
expeditiously. It is necessary that the carriers make prelimi- 
nary estimates of the prospective crop to determine the num- 
ber of cars which will be required to move the traffic. A large 
part of the equipment must be’ brought from thé north empty 
and held on sidetracks until needed. Shauld the estimate of 
the crop prove oversanguine, many of those cars will not be 
used; but should the crop mature more rapidly than was ex- 
pected, or exceed such estimate, the carriers must make 
extraordinary efforts to secure additional cars. Failing to fur- 
nish an adequate car supply, they will be eonfronted with dam- 
age claims. The greater part of the movement is in refrigerator 
cars, which not only hold less than the ordinary box cars, but, 
excluding 5,000 pounds of ice, weigh approximately five tons 
more. The weight of this ice is not included in the revenue- 
producing load. Reconsignment also adds materially to the 
expense of handling fruits and vegetables. It is the practice 
of the shippers to start a car before it has been sold, and later 
to reconsign it to the most favorable market. As a result, most 
-_ are reconsigned at least once, and many two and three 
imes. 


These statements could be greatly amplified from the 
present record. The high cost of transportation under 
refrigeration is especially emphasized. Practically the 
entire movement of fruits and vegetables from this ter- 
ritory is in refrigerator cars, and, excepting potatoes and 
watermelons, they usually move under refrigeration. It 
is shown that the cost of refrigerator cars of the latest 
type in use on the Illinois Central lines is about $1,600, 
as against $1,040 for a box car of similar size. The an- 
nual maintenance costs are about $120 and $94, respect- 
ively, the average life of a refrigerator car being about 
10 years and that of a box car about 18 years. Much 
of the space in refrigerator cars is occupied by ice boxes 
and insulation. Their weight largely exceeds that of ordi- 
hary box cars of the same size, and the weight of the 
revenue-producing load is much less in proportion to the 
gross weight of the car and contents than that of ordinary 
freight moving in box cars. It is estimated that fruits 
and vegetables are loaded to about 33 per cent of the car 
capacity and that the tare weight of the cars in which 
they are moved averages about 83 per cent of the gross 
eae, as against 43 per cent in the case of ordinary 

eight. 


The average cost of scrubbing and disinfecting refrig- 
erator cars is $1.20 per car per trip. False floors, costing 
from $6 to $8 per car, are frequently furnished by carriers 
for shipments in hampers and only about half of them 
are covered. During the fruit and vegetable shipping sea- 
son about 47 per cent of the total mileage of refrigerator 
cars used in that service is empty, and throughout the 
Temainder of the year much of this equipment is idle, as 
it cannot be used economically in the transportation of 
8enerai traffic: In the principal shipping season special 
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fast trains are operated, those from Louisiana making 
third morning delivery in Chicago, for example, instead 
of the fourth morning delivery usually accorded to other 
perishable freight. In order to maintain this schedule 
the tonnage must be reduced substantially below that of 
the ordinary train. Special facilities are provided at the 
principal loading points and terminals to meet the peculiar 
requirements of the fruit and vegetable traffic, and the 
carriers incur additional expense for the handling of pack- 
ages from cars, for extra switching to and from icing 
stations, and for other special services such as the as- 
sembling of empty cars at convenient points prior to the 
beginning of the shipping season. Protestants show that 
there is also a large empty movement of tank cars, coal 
cars and stock cars as well as of refrigerator cars, and 
that cars used for loading grain are assembled and held 
pending the movement of the crops. It is apparent, how- 
ever, that the fruit and vegetable traffic requires more 
in the way of special services, equipment and facilities 
than does ordinary traffic, thereby materially increasing 
the difficulties and the costs of transportation. 
Protestants contend that the extra switching service 
necessary in icing cars is covered by the refrigeration 
charge and should not operate to increase the freight 
charges. The Illinois Central and the Louisville & Nash- 
ville own most of the refrigerator equipment which they 
use in the fruit and vegetable traffic, but other respondents 
depend upon leasing or interchange arrangements for 
their supply. The statement that when private car line 
refrigerator cars are used the entire charge for refrigera- 
tion accrues to the owner of the cars was submitted to 
negative protestant’s contention that the expense of extra 
switching is covered by the refrigeration charge. 


Carload Rates. 


The testimony corcerning east side rates, and the pro- 
tests against the increased rates, relate principally to the 
carload rates from groups 1 and 2, which, as stated, em- 
brace the southern portions of Louisiana, Mississippi and 
Alabama and the western portion of Florida. These are 
the principal producing sections, the heaviest movements, 
consisting of cabbage, tomatoes, potatoes, beans, peas, 
carrots, beets, lettuce and cucumbers, being from the New 
Orleans, the Mobile and the Crystal Springs districts. It 
is said that 95 per cent of the vegetables produced in the 
state ‘of Mississippi are grown within a radius of 15 miles 
of Crystal Springs, a group 2 point situated on the Illinois 
Central, and that out of 3,642 cars of fruits and vegetables 
shipped in 1915 from points on the southern lines of the 
Illinois Central system, 2,836 cars moved from group 2. 
Protestants representing the Crystal Springs interests at- 
tack the increased rates from that point to the destination 
territory as a whole. The complaint of other protestants 
is limited largely to the rates from groups 1 and 2 to 
points on and west of the Mississippi River. 


The rates of the Illinois Central and of the Louisville 
& Nashville, which are the principal fruit and vegetable 
carrying roads, will be taken as representative of the 
rates of all the lines serving the east side territory. A 
comparison of the present and the former carload rates 
on one or more of the principal moving commodities rep- 
resentative of each class from New Orleans and from 
Illinois Central group 2 to representative markets in the 
North with rates on the same commodities between other 
points is shown in the following table: 


COMPARISON OF THE PRESENT RATES FROM NEW OR- 
LEANS AND FROM GROUP 2 TO VARIOUS DESTINA- 
TIONS WITH THE FORMER RATES AND WITH THE 
CURRENT RATES FROM OTHER POINTS OF SIMILAR 
DISTANCES. 

Potatoes. Cabbages. Beets. 


2 ., 


Distance S4 EY SY 4 Su EY 

sacaaidll (miles). Fa $e Es 32 Es 8 

we he OO em mB a 
RE a & & & 
New Orleans to Memphis.... 395 25 30 25 30 30 36 
New Orleans to Kansas City. 867 43 52 46 52 55 458 
New Orleans to St. Louis.... 698 35 40 38 40 42.3 46 
New Orleans to Minnéapolis.1,241 49 56 52 56 3.3 62 
New Orleans to Chicago..... 912 40 47 44 47 49.5 53 
New Orleans to Cincinnati. 835 38 44 41 44 46.8 50 
New Orleans to Detroit...... 1,1 45 49.549 54 61.2 62 
New Orleans to Buffalo......1,261 45 53.749 56 54 62 
New Orleans to Pittsburgh..1,148 45 53.7 7 56 54 62 

a7 

New Orleans to New York...1,344 40 50 b67 67 86 «668 
Group 2 to Memphis......... 289 25 28 30 86.28 35 34 
Group 2 to Kansas City..... 761 45 50 50 50 60 56 
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Group 2 to St. Louis......... 592 
Group 2 to Minneapolis...... 1,168 
Group 2 to Chicago.......... 806 
Group 2 to Cincinnati........ 729 
Group 2 to Detroit........... 1,000 
Group 2 to Buffalo........... 1,173 
Group 2 to Pittsburgh...... 1,042 
Group 2 to New York........ 1,266 
Albany, Ga., to Chicago...... 898 
Jacksonville, Fla., to Chicago.1,107 
Ocala, Fla., to Baltimore. "895 


Ybor City, Fla., to Richmond 917 
Tampa, Fla., to Richmond... 851 
Starke, Fia., to Boston...... 1,259 
Terra Ceia, Fla., to Philadel- 
a ree 1,128 
Tampa, Fla., to Washington. 967 
Tyler, Tex., to Chicago...... 902 
Jacksonville, Tex., to Chicago 920 
Charleston, 8S. C., to New York 739 
Charleston, S. C., to Baltimore 6551 
Charleston, S. C., to Phila- 
EE, "Spikes 6 bap daha neice 648 
Charleston, S. C. to Boston... 977 
Texas common points to Chi- 
DD o06auae dkwee vax ken ete s 1,100 


Distance 

From— (miles). 
New Orleans to Memphis.... 395 
New Orleans to Kansas City. 867 
New Orleans to St. Louis.... 698 
New Orleans to Minneapolis.1,241 
New Orleans to Chicago..... 912 
New Orleans to Cincinnati... 835 
New Orleans to Detroit...... 1,106 


New Orleans to Buffalo...... 1,261 
New Orleans to —- .1,148 
New Orleans to New York...1, "344 


Group 2 to Memphis......... 289 
Group 2 to Kansas City..... 761 
Group 2 to St. Louis........ 592 
Group 2 to Minneapolis...... 1,168 
Group 2 to Chicago.......... 806 
Group 2 to Cincinnati........ 729 
Group 2 to Detroit........... 1,000 
oun 3 to BUMealo. .... vsccos 1,173 
Group 2 to Pittsburgh....... 1,042 
Group 2 to New York........ 1,266 
Albany, Ga., to Chicago...... 898 
Jacksonville, Fla., to Chicago.1,107 
Ocala, Fla., to Baltimore.... 895 


Ybor City,-Fla., to Richmond 917 
Tampa, Fla., to Richmond.. 851 
Starke, Fla., to Boston...... 1,259 
Terra Ceia, Fla., to Philadel- 
EL: Zine <v#en.schnawinan cae g 4 1,128 
Tampa, Fla., to Washington. 967 
Tyee, Tex., to Chicag@o...... 902 
Jacksonville, Tex., to Chicago 920 
Charleston, S. C., to New York 1739 
Charleston, S. C., to Baltimore 6551 
Charleston, S. C., to Phila- 
Pn  icekksderkéan ahakaee 648 
Charleston, S. C. to Boston.. 977 
Texas common points to Chi- 
MD, Ginek aie «ethene aataune $1,100 


Distance 
From— (miles). 


New Orleans to Memphis.... 395 
New Orleans to Kansas City. 867 
New Orleans to St. Louis.... 698 
New Orleans to Minneapolis.1,241 
New Orleans to Chicago..... 

New Orleans to Cincinnati... 835 
New Orleans to Detroit...... 1,106 
New Orleans to Buffalo...... 1,261 
New Orleans to Pittsburgh.1,148 
New Orleans to New York...1,344 


Group 2 to Memphis......... 289 
Group 2 to Kansas City..... 761 
Group 2 to St. Louis........ 592 
Group 2 to Minneapolis...... 1,168 
Group 2 to Chicago.......... 806 
Group 2 to Cincinnati........ 729 
Gromm 3 GO. RIGETOR...2.ccwe's 1,000 
Group 2 to Buffalo.......... 1,173 
Group 2 to Pittsburgh...... 1,042 
Group 2 to New York........ 1,266 
Albany, Ga., to Chicago...... 898 
Jacksonville, Fla., to Chicago.1,107 
Ocala, Fla., to Baltimore.... 895 


Ybor City, Fla., to Richmond 917 
Tampa, Fla., to Richmond.. 8:51 
Starke, Fla., to Boston...... 1,259 
Terra Ceia, Fla., to Philadel- 
Dh ceric Hi newewisds aaa ea 1,128 
Tampa, Fla., to Washington. 967 
Tyler, Tex., to Chicago...... 902 
Jacksonville, Tex., to Chicago 920 
Charleston, S. C., to New York 739 
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Charleston, S. C., to Baltimore 551 .. 28 = .. 52.5 .. 28 
Charleston, S. C., to Phila- 

0” Sa ee ee ae Oe mw OE ORS... SC 
Charseston, &: C., te Boston. 977 .. 4. .- TWT.. 4 
Texas common points to Chi- 

MOT dt caccigde econ aacecpeee | ae 65 ne ee .. *52 

ain bulk. 


b In crates. 

* From July 1 to Dec. 31 of each year, 47 cents per 100 pounds, 
t Applies to Jersey Cjty only. 

¢ Average. 


In the present adjustment the rates from New Orleans 
are regarded as the basic rates, those from the interior 
groups being adjusted with relation thereto. The weighted 
average haul from group 2 points is about 100 miles legs 
than the distance from New Orleans, and, except to Buf. 
falo-Pittsburgh and Atlantic seaboard territories, the 
present rates are uniformly less. To these latter terri. 
tories the rates from group 2 in many instances equal 
or exceed those from New Orleans. As shown in the 
above table, the rate on potatoes from group 2 to New 
York is higher than the rate from New Orleans. From 
New Orleans the rate on potatoes is less to New York 
than to Buffalo and Pittsburgh. This is also true of the 
rate on onions without tops. Similar departures from the 
long-and-short-haul rule of the fourth section existed in 
the former adjustment. and are protected by appropriate 
applications for relief which were not set for hearing 
in this proceeding. It is not shown that the present 
adjustment increases the discrimination against interme- 
diate points. 

Rates on potatoes and cabbage are of especial interest 
and im-ortance, as these commodities are staple articles 
of food which move in large volume. To all of the above- 


, hamed destinations the present rates are the same on 
cabbage and potatoes, except to the more eastern points. 


The former rates on cabbage were from 3 cents to 5 
cents higher than the rates on potatoes. Under the cur- 
rent Texas adjustment the difference is 5 cents and in 
rates from the Southeast it ranges from 10 cents to 38 
cents. Potatoes are shipped from groups 1 and 2 in ven- 
tilated cars or in uniced refrigerator cars. They move 
from Texas largely in stock cars, which explains the 
differential under cabbage, a commodity which moves 
from Texas as well as from east side territory in refriger- 
ator cars and under refrigeration. 


The record shows that there is a movement of potatoes 
from the vicinity of Jacksonville and Tyler, Tex., and 
Eagle Lake in southern Texas is said by the west side 
respondents to be a representative potato shipping point. 
These cities are in Texas common point territory, from 
which a blanket rate applies, the average distance to 
Chicago being approximately 1,100 miles. For this dis- 
tance the ton-mile earnings on potatoes from Texas com- 
mon points to- Chicago are 9.4 mills. The increased rates 
from New Orleans and from group 2 yield 10.3 mills and 
11.2 mills per ton-mile, respectively. The former rates 
yielded 8.7 mills per ton-mile from New Orleans and 9.9 
mills per ton-mile from group 2 to Chicago, the distances 
being 912 and 806 miles, respectively. The carload mini- 
mum on potatoes from the Florida points named in the - 
above statement is 30,000 pounds and that from the Texas 
points is 24,000 pounds. The present minimum from New 
Orleans and from group 2 during the months of March, 
April, May and June is 24,000 pounds, and during the other 
months 30,000 pounds. 

Tomatoes move in large quantities from the Crystal 
Springs district and are shipped to destinations through- 
out the northern part of the United States, but it appears 
that 75 per cent or more of the shipments are destined 
to Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit and Atlantic 
seaboard territory. They are shipped in refrigerator cars, 
but not always under refrigeration. All of the other 
vegetables and fruits move regularly under refrigeration. 

Respondents submitted many exhibits designed to prove 
that notwithstanding the exceptional expense of trals 
portation in refrigerator cars and under refrigeration, the 
earnings per car and per car-mile under the increased rates 
would not be higher than on similar commodities moviné 
under current rates from other ‘territories or on unlike 
commodities which do not receive special service. Such 
comparisons of the rates from New Orleans and group 2 
to Chicago, shown in the following table, ate representa 
tive of numerous others of record: 











April 7, 1917 


COMPARISON OF EARNINGS UNDER THE INCREASED. 


RATES ON COMMODITIES TRANSPORTED UNDER RE- 
FRIGERATION WITH EARNINGS ON OTHER COMMOD- 
ITIES, 


To Chicago, Il., 
from— 


Revenue weight. 
weight is of to- 


Per cent revenue 
Rate (cents). 

Revenue per car. 
Car-mile earnings 


Commodity. 
Distance (miles). 


$120.70 
116.00 
108.10 
106.00 
127.60 
112.80 
113.90 
110.00 
103.50 
102.00 
121.00 
108.00 
159.80 
130.00 
136.80 
130.00 
143.00 
162.00 1,107 
146.40 °1,107 
162.00 1,107 
178.20 1,107 


202.50 728 27.82 
135.00 806 16.75 
240.00 806 29.78 
122.50 859 14.26 


70.00 728 9.60 
147.00 912 16.11 
145.00 912 15.90 


-eberries ...*17,000 
.e-Beans .....*20,000 
.-Cabbage ...—23,000 
-eCarrots ...*20,000 
«Tomatoes ..t22,000 
-ePotatoes ..*24,000 
Berries ....*17,000 
svtetvecenne *20,000 
ecooeelabbage ...123,000 
eeeCarrots ...*20,000 
secceseetomatoes ..¢22,000 
ecceeeeFOtatoes ..*24,000 
Tex.Berries -..*17,000 
Tex.Beans .....*20,000 
Tex.Cabbage ..*24,000 
Tex.Carrots ...*20,000 
Tex.Tomatoes ..{22,090 
Fla.Beans .--*20,000 
Fla.Cabbage ..*24,000 
Fla.Carrots ....*20,000 
Fla.Tomatoes ..f22,000 
. Cottonseed 
oil 175,000 
McComb, Miss. ..Rosin ......750,000 
McComb, Miss. »eTurpentine 760,000 
Hammond, La. ..Luumber ...t50,000 
Jackson, Miss, ...Cottonseed 
products .t40,000 
New Orleans, La.Clean rice..{42,000 
New Orleans, La.Molasses ..f50,000 
*Carload minimum, 
tAverage loading. : 
Chicago is the principal market for vegetables shipped 
from groups 1 and 2. More than one-third of the carload 
shipments and practically all of the less-than-carload ship- 
ments originating on the southern lines of the Illinois 
Central system in 1915 were destined to Chicago. If the 
increased rates had been applied on the carload shipments 
the revenue would have been $9,358.58 greater, an average 
of $6.90 per car. Upon the basis of the average distance 
from Texas common points to Chicago of approximately 
1,100 miles, thé car-mile earnings to Chicago would be 
14.53 cents on berries, 11.81 cents on beans, 12.44 cents 
on cabbage, 11.81 cents on carrots and 13 cents on toma- 
toes. These earnings are about 17 per cent less than 
those shown in the statement as earnings on shipments 


from Jacksonville, Tex. 

Comparisons of the present rates and the earnings per 
car-mile from New Orleans to New York and Philadelphia, 
with the current rates on traffic moving under refrigera- 
tion from other producing sections, are shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 


COMPARISON OF THE PRESENT RATES FROM NEW OR- 
LEANS TO NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA WITH 
CURRENT RATES FROM OTHER POINTS. 


FROM NEW ORLEANS. 
Beets. Cabbage. 
Per Per Per 
car- car- 
mile, Rate, mile, 
cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. 
1,344 68 : = oe 9.9 75 3 
1,254 66 10.5 65 10.3 73 11.6 


FROM JACKSONVILLE, FLA.* 
981 - 78 13.9 60 14. 78 13. 
74 14.6 58 15. 74 14. 


FROM SAVANNAH. 
New York 850 78 16.1 54 15. 78 . 16. 
Philadelp hi 759 74 17.1 54 it. 74 17. 


7 FROM CHARLESTON. 
New Yor! 735 60 16.3 46 15 60 «16. 
Philadel! i- 644 60 18.6 46 17.1 60 18. 


» FROM FORT WORTH. 
Peme Sork .. vat secBies 1,750 101.1 11.6 86.5 11. 
Philadel iz -1,659 99.1 12 84.5 12. 
FROM NEW ORLEANS. 
Onions 
Potatoes. without tops. Cucumbers. 
in Per Per Per 
1S- 


car- car- car- 
tance, Rate, mile, Rate, mile, Rate, mile, 
miles. cts. cts. ‘cts. cts. cts. cts. 
50° 10.8 50 8.9 68 10.1 

50 11.5 60 


9.5 66 10.5 


Orleans... 
Orleans.. 
Orleans. 
Orleans... 
Orleans.. 
Orleans.. 


bobo 
Si 
re | 
oo 


Geer 


Group 
Jacksonville, 
Jacksonville, 
Jacksonville, 
Jacksonville, 
Jacksonville, 
Jacksonville, 
Jacksonville, 
Jacksonville, 
Jacksonville, 
Jackson, Miss. 


14.87 
14.13 
15.54 
14.63 
13.22 
14.63 
16.09 


NEA SABAERSSSARASAS 
C100 — FACOG ICOM ONIGCORMOMUWNICIDMwINIc~0m tal weight. 


DO DS CO DD DN DY Co DY NY CO DD NY CO NY hd w DYDD 


Sroot SIH Cig 
Bo gg99000 SSN 


re 


Lettuce. 


Dis- 
tancé, 
miles. cts. 


car- 
Rate, mile, Rate, 


To— 
New York 


104.1 6. 
ws 24. 


aie] aw dl ae aw 


(cents). 
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FROM JACKSONVILLE, FLA.* 


981 37.6 11.5 78 13. 78 
890 37.5 12.6 74 14.6 174 


FROM SAVANNAH. 


850 36 12.7 78 16. 78 
759 = 36 14.2 74 17. 74 


FROM CHARLESTON. 


735 29.5 12 60 16. 60 
Philadelphia 644 29.5 13.7 60 18. 60 


FROM FORT WORTH. 


1,750 81.5 11.2 94.5 13 
1,659 79.6 11.5 92.5 14 


101.1 12.9 


Philadelphia 99.1 13.3 


*When from beyond. 


The earnings per car-mile stated in the above table are 
based upon the minimum carload. It is shown by com- 
parisons of the average earnings per ton-mile and per 
car-mile yielded by the present rates on potatoes, cabbage, 
lettuce, onions and other vegetables from New Orleans to 
seven destinations in eastern trunk line territory, includ- 
ing such points as Boston, New York and Philadelphia, 
with the average earnings yielded by the current rates 
from representative points in Florida, Georgia, South Caro- 
lina and Texas to the same destinations, that the earnings 
under the present rates would be almost without excep- 
tion lower than those yielded by the rates from the other 
points named. 

Numerous exhibits were introduced by the Louisville & 
Nashville comparing the increased rates from New Or- 
leans to Ohio River crossings and destinations in Central 
Freight Association territory with the rates from points 
in Florida, Southern Georgia and Alabama. The general 
effect of these comparisons is illustrated in the following 
statement: 

COMPARISON OF THE PRESENT RATES FROM NEW OR- 
LEANS TO-LOUISVILLE AND COLUMBUS WITH CUR-.- 
RENT RATES FROM GEORGIA, ALABAMA AND FLOR-. 
IDA POINTS. 

(Rates in cents per 100 pounds.) 

Beets, 
carrots, Beans, 
Dis- cu- to- 
tance cum- ma- Let- Cab- Pota- 
(miles). bers. toes. tuce. bage. toes. 


to Louisville, 


From— 
New Orleans, 


Ky. 46 51 53 40 38 
New Orleans to Columbus, 

Ohio 952 62 67 69 54 
Thomasville, Ga., to Cincin- 

nati, Ohio - 783 66 66 66 48 38 
Valdosta, Ga., to Cairo, Ill... 672 66 66 48 38 
Macon, Ga., to East St. Louis, 

im 66.5 56.5 56.5 48. 


ec jaeabesbaw 693 
Jacksonville, Fla., to Mem- 


phis, Tenn, 60 60 60 .° 42 32 
Dothan, Ala., to Indianapolis, 

RE Oe sc ac arin neaierees 79.1 79.1 %9.1 6&8 48 
Ga., to Colum- 


Ind. 
Thomasville, 

hio 79.2 79.2 82.4 58 48 
Valdosta, Ga., to Peoria, Ill... 83 83 83 63 53 


bus, O 
Macon, Ga., to Milwaukee, 

Wis. 70 70 70 59 44 
Jacksonville, Fla., ta Indian- 

apolis, Ind. tt.8 FU. 27.4. & 46 

The local rates from Jacksonville, Fla., named in the 
above statement are 4 cents higher than the proportional 
rates applying on shipments from beyond. Respondents 
urge that comparisons of the increased rates with the 
rates from Georgia, Alabama and Florida are especially 
significant because a large portion of the haul on traffic 


from that territory is over lines which also participate 
in the fruit and vegetable traffic from groups 1 and 2. 


The principal movement of watermelons from groups 
1 and 2 is from the Pensacola and Atlantic division, ex- 
tending east from Pensacola, Fla., and the Alabama and 
Florida division in southeastern Alabama, of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad. The rates on watermelons 
from the Alabama and Florida division are increased 5 
cents to Chicago, 4 cents to Louisville, 4 cents to Omaha, 
2 cents to Cincinnati, and increases similar in amount 
are made to points in Central Freight Association ter- 
ritory. The increased-rates are said to be on a parity 
with the current rates from opposite stations on the 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad and from the Georgia pro- 
ducing district in general. Watermelons do not move 
under refrigeration, but the record does not definitely 
indicate the kind of cars usually employed in their trans- 
portation from east side territory. From southeastern 
territory they are shipped in bulk in ventilated cars. 

In Bahrenburg, Bro. & Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. Co., 24 
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I. C. C., 560 (The Traffic World, July 20, 1912, p. 187), . the present minimum is 24,000 pounds. A carload mini. 
rates on watermelons and cantaloupes from Florida and mum of 24,000 pounds applies in connection with the 
Georgia points to eastern destinations were attacked and rates involved in the case cited. The earnings per car. 
were not found to be unreasonable. Following is a com- mile under the former rates and carload minimum for the 
parison of the rates involved in that case with the present average distance from all points on the Alabama and 
rates from Lakewood, Fla., a point from which the dis- Florida division of the Louisville & Nashville to Chicago, 
tances are approximately the same as the average dis- a destination taking relatively high present rates, are 













tances from stations on the two divisions named: approximately 9.3 cents on watermelons and 10.8 cents 
on cantaloupes. Under the present rates and carload 

Watermelons. minima the car-mile earnings are 12.6 cents on water. 

Ton- melons and 13.9 cents on cantaloupes. From these and 





mile . : 
Dis- Former Present earn- other comparisons of record it appears that the increaseq 


tance, rate, _ rate, ings, rates from points on the Louisville, & Nashville are but 













From— miles. cents. cents. mills. : s ; : 
Lakewood, Fia., to St. Louis..... 771 ae 35 9.08 little, if any, higher than the rates’involved in the case 
Lakewood, Fla., to Chicago...... 882 40 45 10.20 cited. 

Lakewood, Sg ng Pa ae 10s0 as =? Me While, as a general rule, the present rates on other 
Lakewoo a., to sburg 9) e ° s s 

Jacksonville, Fia.,! to Jersey Cliy. "981 .... 242  g.5¢ lines serving groups 1 and 2 are the same as those of 
Trilby, Fla.,) to Jersey City...... 1,162 eee 49.9 g.59 the Illinois Central and the Louisville & Nashville from 
Macon, Ga.,' to New , eee 928 bo 38 8.19 related points, the present rates from stations in south- 
Charleston, 8. C.,' to New York.. 780 ooee SA 9.20 ern Alabama on the Southern Railway and the Alabama, 







Cantaloupes. Tennessee & Northern Railway are higher than those 
7. from opposite stations on other lines. Respondents ex. 

m e : s : . 
. © plain that this situation results from the fact that these 
aan, waemner Foeeeet = carriers do not publish joint rates to points north of the 














tance, rate, rate, ings, s 2 . : 

ree eo miles. conte. conte. mie. Ohio River, through rates to such points being made on 
Lakewood, a., to 3 er . ‘ ; j j i , 

Lakewood, Fla., to Chicage...... 882 47.5 50 11.3. the Ohio River combination. It appears, however, that 

Lakewood, Fia., to Detroit...... 1,009 50 56.9 11.3 to Ohio River crossings, Cairo, Ill., for example, the rates 

Lakewood, Fie. to Pactehuren. . 1,050 50.5 A 66 19.6 from stations on the Alabama, Tennessee & Northem 

Jacksonville, Fla.,* to Jersey City 1 sees 7846 . Railway are higher than from opposite stations on the 

1 : . * 
Figen ly ont oo RON ny gel ofe.as 2s Southern Railway, the Mobile & Ohio, and the Louisville 
Charleston, S. C.,1 to New York. 739 ..-. 543.75 11.84 & Nashville, and are also higher than those from Mobile, 






, a more distant point. The propriety of such an adjustment 
* Rates considered in Bahrenburg, Bro. & Co. vs. A. C. . is not satisfactorily established by the facts of record. 












a Dee nate In the interior territory lying north of group 2 the 
 - peat mar 3 og by a production of fruits and vegetables consists chiefly of cab- 
sin vontitahed ne pg 7 cauan ; bage, potatoes, tomatoes, beans, onions and berries. The 

.present and the former rates to representative destinations 





The former carload minimum on watermelons and can- and their relation to the rates from New Orleans and 
taloupes from east side territory was 20,000 pounds, and group 2 are indicated in the following tables: 


PRESENT AND FORMER RATES AND APPROXIMATE DISTANCES FROM INTERIOR GROUPS TO REPRESENTATIVE 
DESTINATIONS COMPARED WITH THOSE FROM NEW ORLEANS AND GROUP 2. 


TO LOUISVILLE. 




















‘i Beans. Berries. Cabbage. Cantaloupes. Potatoes. Tomatoes. Watermelons. 
~ n en n nN } ; un un n + 2 + 7 +o 
cf HoH HeHRHHERHHEHE & 
RE Fe oF 5 ® & Pi of EE of 5 o Ee o Ee oF 
- £ € && . £¢ &€ & & &- & 8 & b, 
ED ncn cccetdhesagaces 749 67.5 61 76.5 62 38 40 40 45 35 40 67.5 651 35 40 
Ci CLD access teeneenes 643 44 48 53 58 36 38 28 42 32 38 44 48 28 38 
Between Mortgomery and De- 
catur, Ala. (L. & N.)...... 399 46.8 46 54 56 2 36 28 40 23 32 31.5 46 23 28 
West Point, Miss. (M. & O.).. 467 45 45 72 54 35 35 37 39 32 35 44 45 22.5 30 
Tupelo, Miss. (M. & O.)....:. 420 45 41 56.5 50 32 32 34 35 30 32 35.1 41 30 30 
Henderson, Tenn, (M.&0O.).. 330 45 3 55 46 29 28 31 31 27 28 32.4 87 27 28 
Group 5, Tenn, EE 307 40 37 44 46 26 28 23 31 23 28 30 37 23 28 
Seewe S, Teme. Ch. Cadsvccccess 341 42 37 42 46 25 28 21 31 21 28 33 37 21 28 
ao of Bells, Tenn. (L. a oa ” “ 








Ge Ni) ccc cvcccccecccccccces ° 42 2 | 
Humboldt, Tenn. Of & ©.). 296 38.7 33 39 42 23 24 26 26 21 24 29.7 33 21 24 
Group 6, Tenn, (1. C.)........ 292 38 33 39 42 23 24 21 26 21 24 29.5 33 21 24 







TO COLUMBUS, OHIO. 










rere 952 78.3 67 87.3 86.6 45 54 46 59 40 49.5 78.3 67 40 54 
Ph ih Se 46acesnenwenses 845 59.56 65.1 78.5 82.6 48.5 52 44.5 66.7 43 47.5 53 65.1 43 52 
Between Calera and Decatur, 

oe es eae 597 64.3 58.1 79.5 80.5 38 46 41 49 33 42 45.9 58.1 33 38 
West Point, Miss. (M. & O.). 676 61.5 60 85.5 77.6 45 48 46 53.7 40 45.5 58.5 60 34 44 
Tupelo, Miss. (M. & O.)...... 649 61.5 55 71.56 71.6 42 44 43 49.7 38 43.5 46.8 55 38 44 
Henderson, Tenn, (M. & O.).. 559 61.5 50 69.5 65.6 39 42.7 40 45.7 35 40.5 44.1 0 35 42.7 
Group 6, Tenn, (I. C.)........ 542 59.5 50 67.5 65.6 38 40 88 45.7 33 40 42 50 33 42.7 
Group 8, Tenn. (I. C.)........ 571 56 50 67.5 65.6 36 40 9.5 45.7 32 40 42.5 50 32 42.7 
or of Bells, Tenn. (L. ‘ 

> Serre 563 56.2 50 56.5 65.6 35 40 39 45.7 31 40 42.3 50 31 42.1 
North of Bells, Tenn. (L pa 

9 ere eee na 477 566.2 438.5 56.5 59.5 35 35 89 41.7 31 35 42.3 3.5 31 39.7 
Humboldt, Tenn. on & O.). 525 60.3 43.5 56.5 59.5 34 35 36 41.7 30 35 39.6 43.5 30 39.4 
Group 6, Tenn. (I. eae 526 56 43.5 64.5 59.5 34 35 35.6 41.7 30 35 39.5 43.5 ) 39. 





TO PITTSBURGH, 
BEE CTA 6 ccc iiciccccccics 1,148 58 67 81 88.3 49 56 51.5 61 46 53. 





a3 
oO 
wo 
a 
ao 
oo 
he 
7 
ou 
oe 





Sf gS ae eae 1,042 ° 53 66.3 76 84.3 49 54 46.5 59 45 51. 
Between ee and Decatur, 

I A ME Da ah aces ns ts 0-3 792 67.8 59.3 84 80.3 42.4 48 46 51 39.4 44 50.4 59.3 40 40 
West Point, Miss. oe & O.). 890 63 62.3 93.6 80.3 48 52 48 56 41 49.7 59 62.3 38 46 
Tupelo, Miss. (M. See $44 63 60.3 76.5 76.3 46 50 48 53 40 47.7 52.2 60.3 40 46 
Henderson, Tenn. a & O.).. 754 63 57.3 75.5 72.3 46 46 48 49 40 44.7 62.2 57.3 4 46 
Group 5, Tenn. (I. C.)........ 737 53 57.3 65 712.3 44 46 40.5 49 40 44.7 50.5 57.3 40 48 
Group 8, Tenn. (I. C.)........ 766 53 67.3 65 72.3 41 46 37.5 49 7.5. 4:7 57.8 37.5 
South of Bells, Tenn. (L. 

NN le is 6 go bs 757 59.7 57.3 69 72.38 39.4 46 44 49 $7.4 44.7 48.6 657.38 39 46 
North of Bells, Tenn. (L. 9 

hl Jha ae 672 59.7 654.3 69 68.3 39.4 42 44 44.9 37.4 41.7 48.6 54.3 39 i 
Humboldt, Tenn. C4, & 0.). 720 63 54.3 69 68.3 46 42 48 44.9 40 41.7 48.6 54.3 40 # 
Group 6, Tenn. (1. C.)........ 732 53 54.3 63 68.3 39.5 42 37.5 44.9 37.5 41.7 48.5 54.2 37.5 # 
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TO KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ni- F 
: Ar ee 60 63 99 89 46 52 50 57 43 52 60 63 43 52 
~ Oe «| Rta Sa tel 55 60 88 85 50 50 48 = 65 45 50 55 60 45 50 
‘ tgomery and De- 
he yg Me Co & saat 752 50 60 99 85 46 50 50 55 43 50 50 60 50 48 
eat Pol M . 2 -- es: Se Se! eS Oe we 2. SS Se 
nd West Point, Miss. (M. & O.).. 7 81 45 44 50 49 43 44 50 56 43 43 
Tupelo, Miss. (M. & O.)....-- 589 50 56 91. 9.6 68 40 41 
80, rson, Tenn. (M. & O.).. 586 50 53 89.9 79 42 41 47 45 40 41 49. 
ire Bena 5. Renn. hy eee St ae so 79 40 41 4045 s a @ 53 33 al 
ats Group 8, Tenn. (I. C.)...... sae eS eR. ee 4 38 41 60 . = 4 
- LR. eee eT ee ee ee ee ce ee ee ee oe 
~s eee de Re Ga a oe a ae ee ee oe oe oe ee 
nd & Bt Sean GE & Os... 569 50 50 82.7 75 37 37 43 41 35 37 45.9 50 35 37 
ve i 6, Tenn. (1. C.) ..<.... 489 50 50 74 15 37 37 38 41 35 37 45.5 50 35 37 
ASE It will be noted that the increases from this territory ge eS eee --- ane 78 29.8 
are more general and that usually they are larger in fort Vaney. Ga., to Memphis, Tenn...... 480 ea ae 
ler amount than those from New Orleans. The rate on cab- ‘ Jacksonville, Tex., fo St. Louis, Mo..... oe 4 33.8 
ot fi bage, for example, from New Orleans to Louisville is iyicr Tex" to Kansas City, Mo... le 8 23.5 
om increased only 2 cents, while from stations on the Louis- Ghariston,’s. C., to Cincinnati, Ohio.... 730 ie ee 
th- ville & Nashville between Montgomery and Decatur it is Rkerryton, Ga., to Detroit, Mich.......... 644 82.3 20.5 
na, increased 10 cents. The rate on potatoes from New Or- ee = pl cdg + Nagel 4 
ose leans to Louisville is increased 5 cents and from _the Summerville, S$. C., to Baltimore, Md... 371 
eX- group of stations named 9 cents. The average yn CABBAGE 
ese under the increased rates on berries, tomatoes an eans Sehenes Mets eee GEE bi 
the from Illinois Central groups 5, 6 and 8 to Chicago, for “("°@' Nj... eee es 657 43 13.1 
on an average haul of 473 miles, are 18.7 cents per —— Tupelo, Miss. (M, : & 0.) ‘dyes tebe lb initiins aS 59 40 13.5 
: —mi j n the Louis- ackson, Tenn. 5 Re ae eran = 
hat re? See ot ee Se a oe as | Fan OO 467+ 38 14:1 
tes ville & Nashville Railroad south of Bells, Tenn., the ral Jacksonville, Tex., to Memphis, Tenn.... 444 45 24.3 
ern on berries is increased from 45 to 53 cents. —— = Albany, Ga., de Memphis, Fenn. oa Som nene 0 507 44 a.8 
the tance from a representative point on this division to i- ‘or ley, Ga., to Memphis, Tenn...... 480 44 
: Z : P Jacksonville, Tex., to St. Louis, Mo..... 634 50 18.9 
ille cago is approximately 500 miles, and under the present ier Tex.,’to St! Louis, Mo.....-....... 687 50 17.4 
ile, rate and carload minimum the earnings 9 ray Aa Tyler, Tex., to Kansas City, “MO......... 615 50 19.6 
ent about 18 cents. To points in eastern trun line territory arleston, S. C., to Cincinnati, Ohio.... 730 46 15.1 
rd. the earnings per car-mile-and per ton-mile under the Charleston 8° oS . ao oo ie eS ate 
the present rates are somewhat less than to Chicago or tO Savannah,'Ga., to Baltimore. Md......... 664 50 18.1 
“ab- points west of the Mississippi River. Summerville, S. C., to Baltimore, Md.... 571 43.5 12.3 
The There is a heavy movement of strawberries from sta- CANTALOUPES 
ons tions on the Louisville & Nashville Railroad in northern Between Montgomery and Decatur, Ala. j 
and Alabama and western Tennessee. This is the principal RR Se eager 47 17 
commodity affected by changes in the rates of that line. fe nl eee ws ee tees 4 2 2 
Under the present adjustment the rates on strawberries jiymboldt, Tenn, (M. & 0.) ....0.222. 7.77 467 = 4 
as a whole from Alabama are reduced and ae a rex, to Memphis, Tenn.... 444 * 53 23.8 
they are increased. The carload minimum is reduce Fort Valle +» to Memphis, Tenn.......... 507 vesie 
4 y, Ga., to Memphis, Tenn...... 480 esee ee 
ons. from 20,000 pounds to 17,000 pounds and the less-than Jacksonville, Tex., to St. Louis, Mo..... 634 58 21.9 
+a carload minimum, for which a refrigerator car is —— Tyler, > to > Louis, Mo bese cveerccce 687 58 16.9 
Ee i nds. ese yler, Tex., to Kansas City, Mo......... 615 58 18.8 
és is reduced from 12,000 pounds to gh ge tral. As- Charleston,’S. C., to Cincinnati, Ohio...) 7360]. ihe 
oF minima are now in effect on the Illinois Central. zerryton, Ga., to Detroit, Mich.......... 644 kiss 
h, suming that the changed minima will he used - —_ canesenten, C. i Sow York, N. Y... 739 43.75 14.7 
advantage, it is estimated that under the present rates ‘Savannah, Ga., to Baltimore, Md......... 664 “nh 
: the reduction in revenue on 185 cars of strawberries Summerville, S. C., to Baltimore, Md.... 571 
shipped in 1916 from Castleberry and Cullman, Ala., would POTATOES. 
28 have been $334.78. ; a ty Meutgomery and Decatur, Ala. 
: In justification of the increases from the interior groups ,(%, © ,ft-). vp oe ¢ Sepemneeeaecenqnen: 4 * Hg! 
28 it is urged that the former rates on the principal moving Jackson, Tenn. (I. C.) 22.2222222277°"'°" 340 37 17.4 
28 commodities were extremely low; that the present rates Humboldt, Tenn. (M. & 0.).............. 467 33 16.9 
28 bear a consistent and proper relation to the rates from Jacksonville, Tex., to Memphis, Tenn.... 444 40 21.6 
f bl ith th Albany, Ga., to Memphis, Tenn.......... 507 34 20 
28 New Orleans; and that they compare favorably with the fort Valley, Ga., to Memphis, Tenn. |’ 480 rr eee 
0 rates from other producing territories. PO oe Jackeonvilie, wae fo St. joule, Mo..... 634 45 17 
resent rates to cago an e yier, Tex., to St. Lowis; Mo... ..5.0s0000. 687 45 15.7 
24 satement contrasts the p the minimem earload Tylet, Tex. to Kanses City, Mo........, 615 45 17.6 
94 earnings per car-mile based upon tL ‘ Charlestcn, S. C., to Cincinnati, Ohio.... 730 36 14.8 
from points representative of the interior groups with eiryton, Ga., to Detroit, Mich.......... 644 ei eA 
' the rates and per car-mile earnings for similar distances a 2 c. = ee Le | i. oe 739 29.5 12 
5 J . + : " avannah, Ga., to Baltimore, Md......... 564 33 14.9 
- between other points named in respondents’ exhibits: Summerville, 8. C., to Baltimore, Md... . 571 28 14.7 
38 BEANS. Rates Earn- TOMATOES. 
44 Approximate per 100 ings per Between Montgomery and Decatur, Ala. 
44 . distance, pounds. car-mile. (L. & N.) ee ee ey @Coeceeccceosoceccecceceoe 657 52 15.9 
rt To Chicago, IIL, from— _~ miles. cents. cents. Jaacson oR a SRY 10 46 is” 
al Be Decatur, Ala. ’ . ° oF Ceevceveccreceoceoccos o 
@.! Lee Pe ccahe en aoe 657 52 15.9 Humboldt, Tenn. (M, & 0.).........0...; 467 41.9 18 
ae Tupelo, Miss. (M. & O.).....scccecccesecs 591 49 16.7 Jacksonville, Tex., to Memphis, Tenn.... 444 53 23.8 
42.1 Jackson, Tenn. (I. C.) ...seeeeececceeers 510 46 18 Albany, Ga., to Memphis, Tenn.......... 507 62 24.4 
ns Humboldt, Tenn, (M. & 0.).cccccccseeces 467 41.9 18 Fort Valley, Ga., to Memphis, Tenn...... 480 sated ee? 
39.4 Jacksonville, Tex., to Memphis, Tenn.... 444 53 23.8 Jacksonvilie, Tex., to St. Louis, Mo..... 634 58 18.3 
. Albany, Ga., to Memphis, Tenn.......... 507 62 24.5 Tyler, Tex., to St. Louis, Mo............. 687 58 16.9 
ov. Fort Valley, Ga., to Memphis, Tenn...... 480 62 25.8 Tyler, Tex., to Kansas City, Mo......... 615 58 18.8 
Jackstnville, Tex., to St. Louis, Mco..... 634 58 18.3 Charleston, S. C., to Cincinnati, Ohio.... 730 64 17.5 
awier; Tex., toSt. Louis, Mo...........- 687 58 ‘16.6 Berryton, Ga., to Detroit, Mich.......... 644 er ioinds 
56 Tyler, Tex., to Kansas City, Mo......... 615 58 18.8 TLharleston, S. C., to New York, N. Y... 739 60 16.2 
54 Charleston, S. C., to Cincinnati, Ohio.... 730 64 17.5 Savannah, Ga., to Baltimore, Md......... 664 ee ae 
Berryton, Ga., to Detroit, Mich.......... 644 Case tice Summerville, S. C., to Baltimore, Md.... 571 
40 Charleston, S. C., to New York, N. Y... 739 60 16.2 
46 Savanr-ah Ga., to Baltimore, Md......... 664 74 19.5 WATERMELONS. 
46 Sumnmery'tle, S, C., fo Baltimore, Md.... 571 54 18.9 Between Montgomery and Decatur, Ala. 
46 eS eee Ae BORE eT np 657 43 15.7 
46 BERRIES. pe ee a eee 591 39.9 16.2 
46 Between Montgomery “and Decatur, Ala. SU, "WU, GD centinecccsicvsces 510 37 17.4 
OE Rk eee: Oprah ee ee 657 63 16.8 Humboldt, Tenn, (M. & O.).............. 467 33 16.9 
46 Sn, Mist, Gt Me @k®. ...... «ccs ccesees 591 58 16.7 Jacksonville, Tex., to Memphis; Tenn.... 444 *40 21.6 
Se TO OM OO ens cnievsians tare 510 53 17.7 Albany, Ga., to Memphis, Tenn.......... 507 23 10.9 
42 Humboldt. Qo Uy Sh eee 467 48 17:5 Jacksonville, Tex., to St. Louis, Mo..... 634 20.8 10.4 
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Fort Valley, Ga., to Memphis, Tenn 
Tyler, Tex., to St. Louis, M 7 
Tyler, Tex., to Kansas City, Mo 6 5 
Cherleston, 8S. C., to Cincinnati, Ohio.... Z 1 
. -v0 
1 
5 
1 


Berryton, Ga., to Detroit, Mich 
Chiurleston, S. C., to New York, N. Y... 7 
Savannah, Ga., to Baltimore, Md 
Summerviile, S. C., to Baltimore, Md.... 571 29 12. 
*From July 1 to December 31 of each year 35 cents per 100 


pounds. 
tFrom July 1 to December 31 of each year 40 cents per 100 


pounds, 


The principal competition of the Crystal Springs pro- 
testants comes from the Norfolk district of Virginia and 
from Texas. Comparisons of the present rates from Crystal 
Springs with the rates from Texas have already been 
made. The Norfolk competition appears tO be principally 
on cabbage, the rate on which to Chicago, for example, 
is 26.5 cents from Norfolk, a distance of 989 miles, as 
against the proposed rate of 45 cents from Crystal Springs 
to Chicago, a distance of 761.-miles. The circumstances 
and conditions affecting transportation from Norfolk are 
not fully disclosed by the record, but it is shown that 
the bulk of the movement from Norfolk is to eastern 
cities; that the traffic receives no such special service 
as does that from the more distant Mississippi Valley 
districts; and that to the eastern cities the rates are 
made in competition with boat lines operating from Nor- 
folk to New York, Baltimore and other ports. It further 
appears that tomatoes and cabbage, two of the principal 
products of the Crystal Springs district, are marketed in 
the eastern cities notwithstanding the competition of the 
Norfolk and other producing districts. It is stated that 40 
per cent of the tomato shipments from Crystal Springs 
are destined to New York and Philadelphia. The present 
rate on this commodity from Crystal Springs to New York 
is 1 cent less than the former rate, and to Philadelphia 
it is the same as the formef rate. Rates from Norfolk 
are adjusted on the trunk line basis, and the traffic con- 
ditions in trunk line territory are well known to be more 
favorable than those in Mississippi Valley territory. 
Bluefield Shippers’ Assn. vs. N. & W. Ry. Co., 22 I. C. C., 
519 (The Traffic World, March 9, 1912, p. 433). 

In support of their contention that the increased rates 
to points on and west of the Mississippi River are un- 
reasonable, protestants rely mainly upon comparisons with 
the southbound rates on the same commodities and on the 
fact that in many instances they exceed class rates which 
would apply in the absence of specific commodity rates. 
The following statement presents a comparison of the 
present northbound rates with the rates in the opposite 
direction on the principal commodities which move south- 


bound: 


CARLOAD RATES IN CENTS PER 100 POUNDS 
MOBILE, ALA., AND POINTS SHOWN. 
Onions, cabbage 
and turnips. Potatoes. Tomatoes. 
North. South- North- South- North- South- 
bound. bound. bound. bound bound. bound. 
47 35 


BETWEEN 


Chicago, IIl. 
Davenport, Iowa . 
Columbus, Ohio 
Minneapolis, Minn... 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Sioux City, Iowa ... 
Kansas City, Mo. ... 


Louisville, Ky. ...... 40 30 7 0 
*No commodity rate published. Class rates exceed north- 


bound commodity rate. 

Respondents testified that some of the northern vege- 
tables formerly’ moved southward by water; that when 
moving by rail they are handled in regular trains and 
are not accorded special or expedited service; and that 
the northern and the southern vegetables are dissimilar 
in carrying and keeping qualities, conditions which tend 
to justify lower rates southbound than northbound. It 
appears, however, that there is a considerable movement 
of potatoes from the North in winter, when the shipments 
must be protected from freezing by the use of refrig- 
erator cars or heated box cars, and also that the northern 
potatoes compete with the southern product in certain 
markets during certain months. 

As to the contention that the present rates are unrea- 
sonable because they exceed the class rates, respondents 
say that this situation exists only where the class rates 
have been depressed by water competition, as from New 
Orleans, Mobile and certain Mississippi River points, and, 
further, that the class rates were not established in con- 
templation of such special services as are given the fruit 


= 
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and vegetable traffic. It is also stated that many of the 
rates from the Florida and Charleston producing districts 
are higher than the class rates. A similar contention was 
fully considered in New Orleans Shippers’ Assn. vs. |. Cc 
R. R. Co., supra, and need not be further considered here. 

Finally, protestants urge that the fruit and vegetable 
business cannot stand additional transportation < harges 
and that the carriers are under obligations to continue the 
rates under which the industry in southern producing 
sections has been developed. As to such contentions, we 
have said in’ other proceedings that the possible a dverse 
effect upon the prosperity of a-business does not justify 
us in requiring a carrier to maintain rates which are less 
than reasonable, notwithstanding the fact that they were 
voluntarily established and have influenced the location 
of industries. Ponchatoula Farmers’ Assn. vs. I. ©. R, R. 
Co., 19 I. C. C. C., 513 (The Traffic World, Dec. 3, 1919 
p. 817); Chattanooga Log Rates, 35 I. C. C., 163 (The 
Traffic World, Aug. 14, 1915, p. 394); Southern Pacific 
Co. vs. I. C. C., 219 U. S., 433. 

Upon a record dealing with so many commodities which 
differ radically in transportation characteristics, and in. 
volving such a broad and complicated readjustment of 
rates between large territories of origin and destination, 


.it is manifestly impossible to fully consider and to finally 


dispose of every question which may arise out of the 
requirements of particular shippers or the peculiarities 
of individual situations. Respondents concede that cer. 
tain of the present rates are improperly aligned, as, for 
example, the rates on peaches from stations on the Louis- 
ville & Nashville north of Calera, Ala., which are higher 
than the rates from stations south thereof to and includ- 
ing Montgomery, and the rates to Sioux City, Ia., all of 
which exceed the rates to St. Paul, Minn. Doubtless 
there are other instances not disclosed of record where 
the present rates should be modified, but the revision, as 
a whole, will eliminate many existing inconsistencies and 
discriminations, and will more equitably adjust the rates 
of competing shippers, producing sections and markets. 
That the increased rates are not excessive, considering 
the nature of the traffic and the special services, facilities 
and equipment devoted to it, is satisfactorily proven by 
the numerous comparisons with the rates on similar com- 
modities from other producing sections, and between other 
producing and consuming points, many of which have 
been fixed or considered by this Commission; Florida 
Fruit & Vegetable Shippers’ Pro. Assn. vs. A. C. L. R. R. 
Co., 14 I. C. C., 476 (The Traffic World, Aug. 8, 1908, p. 
52), 17 I. C. C.,.552 (The Traffic World, March 5, 1910, 
p. 258); Truck Growers’ Assn., Charleston District, vs. 
A. C. L. R. R. Co., 20 I. C. C., 190 (The Traffic World, 
March 11, 1911, p. 438); Bahrenburg Bro. & Co. vs. A. C. 
L. R. R. Co., supra; Waxelbaum & Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. 
Co., 12 I. C. C., 178; 1915 Western Rate Advance case, 
supra; by comparisons with rates on other moving com- 
modities not requiring special transportation services, 
equipment or facilities; and by other facts of record. 

We therefore find that the increased carload rates of 
the east side lines have been justified. This finding is 
without prejudice to a further examination into the rea 
sonableness or propriety of any particular rate included 
in the general adjustment of which complaint may be 
made, and it is, of course, expected that respondents will 
promptly correct admitted errors in the present rates, 
some of which have been referred to herein. 


Less-than-Carload Rates. 


The less-than-carload movement on -the east side lines 
of commodities involved in this proceeding is very small. 
On the southern lines of the Illinois Central system only 
4.26 per cent of the fruit and vegetable traffic in 1915 con- 
sisted of less-than-carload shipments. The increased less 
than-carload rates are, as a rule, lower than the corre 
sponding class rates, the exception being where the latter 
are’ modified by water competition. The rate on beans 
from Crystal Springs to Chicago, for example, is 90 cents 
as against a class rate of $1.36. They also compare favor 
ably with the less-than-carload rates from other producing 
sections. The former rates on most of the vegeiables, 
with the exception of onions, potatoes, cabbage, squash, 
cucumbers and garlic, from New Orleans to eastern trunk 
line territory were any-quantity rates. From interior 
points both carload and less-than-carload rates wer and 
are published to that territory and in the readjustment 
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the same practice was followed in respect of rates from 


New Orleans. The change appears to be in the interest 
of uniformity and to eliminate discrimination. No evi- 
dence was offered in opposition to these increased less- 
than-carload rates and upon all the facts of record we 
fnd them to have been justified. 


Minimum Weights. 


The following statement submitted by respondents 
shows the present and the former minimum weights in 
comparison with the minimum weights applying from 
producing territories in Florida and Texas and those 


named in the various classifications: 
Minimum Minimum 


Former Present weights weights 

minimum mintmum from from 

Commodity. weights weights. Florida. Texas. 
ee ere 20,000 24,000 30,000 24,000 
Watermelons ........+- 20,000 24,000 24,000 24,000 
Cantaloupes .........6. 20,000 24,000 24,000 20,000 
MEEMCIONS soc acvesess 20,000 24,000 A a IS 
re ee 20,000 24,000 20,000 24,000 


*Without tops. me 
MINIMUM W2#IGH1'S PROVIDED IN CLASSIFICATIONS. 


Southern. Western. Otticial. 
BEMOS: cckhvadiniraneceese sees *30,000 30,000 36,000 
BEOMNOCIOND « écccddnepecesebdes 24,000 24,000 24,000 
POUIDGE,. 6:6. 0:0.0:0: 000.0000 020090 24,000 24,000 24,000 
NOME .52 cc e500 c00eesees 24,000 24,000 24,000 
RSS eee ee 24,000 24,000 24,000 


*In bags, 24,000, 
,{Without tops. 


The former minimum on potatoes varied from 20,000 
pounds to 30,000 pounds, dependent upon the season of 
the year and the destination territory. The present min- 
ima of 24,000 pounds during the months of March, April, 
May and June. and 30,000 pounds in othér months apply 
to all destinations. This is the rule obtaining in Central 
Freight Association territory. The Official Classification 
minimum of 36,000 pounds is reduced to 30,000 pounds 
during the months June to September, inclusive. Re- 
spondents testified that investigation has shown that these 
commodities can be and are loaded to the present mini- 
mum weights. There is no evidence to the contrary, and, 
as it appears that their adoption will be in the interest 
of uniformity, the increased minimum weights are found 
to have been justified. 


Mixed Carload Rule. 


The former rule relating to mixed carloads, which is 
reissued in the tariffs under suspension, reads as follows: 


When two or more articles are shipped in a mixed carload 
by one shipper from on station on one day to one consignee and 
one destination the carload rate on each article shall be applied, 
subject to a minimum weight of 20,000 pounds. When the ag- 
gregate weight of a mixed carload shipment does not amount 
to 20,000 pounds, add to the weight of the heaviest loaded 
article in the shipment sufficient to make minimum weight 
20,000 pounds, except that, when the shipment consists of two 
or more articles of equal weight, the weight sufficient to make 
the minimum weight 20,000 pounds shall be added to the weight 
of the lowest rated article. 


Under the suspended tariffs when cantaloupes, musk- 
melons, onions, potatoes or watermelons, commodities 
taking a minimum of more than 20,000 pounds, are in- 
Cluded in the mixture and their weight exceeds one-third 
of 20,000 pounds, the highest carload minimum provided 
for any article in the car applies. Respondents admit 
that the mixed carload rule as published by certain lines 
does noi clearly express its intent and state that the 
conflicting provisions thereof will be reconciled. One 
objection urged against it is that as the refrigeration 
charge is based on the weight of the freight, subject to 
the carload minimum, the inclusion of potatoes and melons 
in the mixed carload might result in increased refrigera- 
tion charges, although these articles do not require re- 
frigerat on. We think, however, that this objection is not 
valid and find that, subject to being corrected in the in- 
stances referred to, the change in the mixed carload rule 
has been justified. 


Estimated Weights. 
Following is a statement of the principal changes in 


estimat«:1 weights: 

C Former, Present, 
oem lity, Package. pounds. pounds. 
Co Boe eer 41%4-bushel barrel........ *140 146 
C me GTCOR):, 455s eceieate, 4-bushel barrel.......... *125 130 
PE AMETCCE) cc ck dich fos 3-bushel barrel.......... * 94 98 


Cucumbers...255025 202253; EP cia 5 Kise Fnac 20 21 
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TS ee Se EE 50s oa be ieee ees 13% 14 
I s Oak ASS oils oO seco os ae i Ss o'S6 <5 00 6308s 20 21 
RR dade steans 6ckicdeeeceee | Serra 13% 14 
oo i Se ere ae ares 50 51 
CR ARR RC Pi ee ee Cerr 22% 29 
pe Re yee Eon eee 13% 12 
Tomatoes (unwrapped)...% bushel .............ee0- 25 29 
Tomatoes (unwrapped)... 6-basket crates ........ 37% 45 
a> aos ka oo oan Ae re 12 14 
ee Notre GO ORES Cee 55 57 


*Applies only from New Orleans to certain territory. 


In addition to these changes many estimated weights 
were established where none were formerly provided, and 
the application of others has been territorially extended. 
Most, but not all, of the changes are based upon actual 
tests made by respondents. The necessity for the use of 
estimated instead of actual weights in the fruit and vege- 
table traffic as well as the desirability of uniformity has 
been establised in other proceedings. New Orleans Ship- 
pers’ Assn. vs. I. C. R. R. Co., supra. 

We find that the changes in estimated weights have 
been justified. 

Refrigeration Charges. 


The only refrigeration rates in issue are carload rates 
from. stations on the Louisiana Railway & Navigation 
Company’s line, published by the Illinois Central. For- 
merly shippers from those stations had the option of icing 
cars at their own labor and expense or of requiring the 
carrier to perform the service at a stated charge. Under 
the provisions of the suspended tariffs this optional privi- 
lege was discontinued and stated charges which applied 
in all cases were established. The latter is the rule in 
effect at all stations on the Illinois Central south of the 
Ohio River, except at New Orleans, where shippers are 
given the option. This exception is to meet the practice 
of the Louisville & Nashville, which accords the optional 
privilege not only at New Orleans, but at all other sta- 
tions. Shippers at Alcazar, La., a local point on the line 
of the Louisiana Railway & Navigation Company 25 miles 
from New Orleans, protested against the change, claiming 
that it would materially increase their charges. The in- 
creased rate from Alcazar to Chicago, for example, is 
22% cents per 100 pounds of freight, minimum $45 per 
ear. Alcazar is 13 miles from Kenner, the junction point 
where shipments are delivered to the Illinois Central. In 
support of the protest a shipper of vegetables from New 
Orleans to Chicago submitted statements purporting to 
give the actual cost of refrigeration of the shipments iced 
at his own expense under the optional plan during the 
months January to July, inclusive; 1916. The figures given 
by months are as follows: 


Icing Icing 


en route, en route, Initial Total 

Cars total. average. icing. per car. 

TO ois i sekieces 32 $176.44 $5.51 $11.00 $16.51 
PE ih osacwdsee 31 169.80 5.48 11.00 16.48 
DEE. 584 é-coewedas 55 377.58 6.87 11.00 17.8% 
April 42 348.35 8.30 11.00 19.30 
60 564.91 9.42 11.00 20.42 

36 342.26 9.51 11.00 20.51 

10 96.90 9.69 11.00 20.69 





As the average weight of these shipments was upward 
of 20,000 pounds, the icing charges per car under stated, or 
“inclusive,” rates would have been more than $40 per 
car at the tariff rate frgm New Orleans of 20 cents per 
100 pounds. This witness further testified that more 
than 1,000 carloads had been shipped by him from New 
Orleans to Chicago during the years 1915 and 1916, iced 
under his instructions; that no shipments had been re- 
fused on account of bad order, and that the average 
amount of ice remaining in bunkers upon arrival of cars 
at Chicago exceeded the average amount remaining in 
cars which moved under inclusive charges. 

In former proceedings we have considered the respect- 
ive merits of a stated fixed charge for refrigeration as 
compared with so-called ‘shippers’ icing,” and have found 
the former preferable, largely on the ground that it is 
certain and affords less opportunity for favoritism. Re- 
frigeration Charges on Fruits and Vegetables, 29-I. C. C., 
653 (The Traffic World, March 28, 1914, p. 615). This 
approval was, of course, with the understood proviso that 
the stated charge must be reasonable. The carriers’ main 
contention in favor of a stated charge is that it leaves 
the shipper no incentive to “skimp”. the icing, and is 
therefore in the nature of an insurance against loss and 
damage. 

It is shown that the increased refrigeration rates are 
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not out of line with the current rates from nearby points 
and for similar distances in other territories. In Kenner 
Truck Farmers’ Assn. vs. I. C. R. R. Co., 32 I. C. C., 1 (The 
Traffic World, July to December, 1914, p. 855), we held 
that a refrigeration charge of $40 per car from Kenner, 
La., and other points near New Orleans to Chicago was 
not unreasonable and also that the practice of the Illinois 
Central in maintaining a different rule for icing at New 
Orleans was justified by the competition of the Louisville 
& Nashville at that point. We find that the increased 
refrigeration charges have been justified. 


Originating Territory West of the Mississippi River. 


The readjustment from west side territory involves only 
the carload rates on the different kinds of fruits, vege- 
tables and melons. The west side lines, of which the 
Southern Pacific lines in Louisiana, the Texas & Pacific, 
the Missouri Pacific-Iron Mountain system, and the Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas Railway are representative, rely 
largely upon our decision in the Texas case, supra, to 
justify the increased rates from Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma and portions of the states of Missouri and 
Kansas. These respondents contend that there were as 
cogent reasons for increasing the rates from Arkansas, 
Oklahoma and Louisiana as there were formerly from 
Texas, and state that the only reason the instant territory 
was not included in the Texas revision was the inability 
to perfect contemporaneously therewith a general read- 
justment of the rates from Louisiana and from the ter- 
ritory east of the Mississippi River.. They assert that 
the former rate structure was grossly~ defective and that 
it discriminated against Texas producers in favor of those 
in Louisiana, Arkansas and Oklahoma. 

In theory the present adjustment regards the rate on 
potatoes as the basic rate. The rate on that commodity 
was established before other vegetables began to move, 
and its application has been gradually, and it is said 
unwarrantably, extended to vegetables generally. Rates 
on other vegetables are fixed at various differentials 
higher than on potatoes, taking into consideration the 
transportation characteristics of each commodity. The 
relation of the rates on one vegetable to those on an- 
other and to the rates on potatoes is indicated in the 
following item, copied from the principal joint tariff of the 
west side lines: 


BASES FOR RATES ON VEGETABLES OTHER THAN 
POTATOES. 


Commodities, 

(A) Cabbage, onions (without tops), 
rutabagas and turnips: Straight 
or mixed carloads, minimum 
weight 24,000 pounds (see ex- 5 cents per 100 pounds 
ceptions). over potato rates. 

(B) Garlic, kohlrabi, eschalots, onions 
(with tops), leeks, beets, green 
corn, carrots, squash, parsnips, 
radishes, cucumbers, oyster 
plant, horseradish roots, onion 
sets, pumpkins: In straight or 
mixed carloads, minimum weight 
20,000 pounds (see exceptions). 

(C) Greens, parsley, peppers, spinach, 
okra, eggplant, anise, chicory, 
celery, endive, escarole, lettuce, 
mint, romain, rhubarb, arti- 
chokes, asparagus: In straight 
or mixed carloads; minimum 
weight 20,000 pounds, except that 
on lettuce in straight carloads 
a minimum weight of 17,500 
pounds will apply from all points, 
except stations on V. S. & P. Ry. 13 cents per 100 pounds 
(see exceptions). over potato rates. 

(D) Tomatoes, beans (green), peas 
(green), cauliflower: Straight or 
mixed carloads, minimum weight 11 cents per 100 pounds 
20,000 pounds (see exceptions). over potato rates. 


EXCEPTIONS. 

Cabbage: In straight carloads, mini- 
mum a are 24,000 pounds, from Potato rates will apply. 
points in uisiana. 

Articles described in ‘‘Section B’’ from 
Louisiana points to points in note 
below. 

Articles described in “Section C’’ from 15 cents per 100 pounds 
ae points to points in note over potato rates. 

ow. 

Articles described in “Section D’ from 13 cents per 100 pounds 
~~ points to points in note over potato rates. 
elow. 


The points referred to in the “note” are 40 cities in 


Bases for rates. 


6 cents per 100 pounds 
over potato rates. 


7 cents per 100 popnds 
over potato rates. 





. Illinois, but not including Chicago. 


Minnesota, Wisconsin, northern Michigan and northern . 
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The higher differep. 
tials from Louisiana points to those cities are not ade. 
quately expiained. The grouping of cabbage and pote. 
toes from Louisiana differs from that in the Texas ag. 
justment, in which cabbage is rated 5 cents higher than 
potatoes. 

The west side respondents, as well as those serving the 
territory east of the Mississippi River, urge that the 
former rates were too low, having been originally estap. 
lished as “missionary” rates to aid in developing the jp. 
dustry. Their testimony and contentions in respect of 
the special services, faeilities and equipment required in 
the transportation of fruits and vegetables are also similar 
and need not be restated. 


The additional revenue which the increased rates would 
yield is not of record. It is shown, however, that upon 
the traffic from Louisiana handled by the Texas & Pacific 
Railway in 1915 the earnings under the present rates 
would have been about 18 per cent greater. On 87 ear. 
loads of strawberries, peaches, pears, potatoes, cantaloupes 
and watermelons received at Topeka in 1915 the aggre. 
gate charges under the present rates would have been 
$761.50 greater, an increase of about 10.7 per cent. The 
amount of the increases from Louisiana, Arkansas and 
Oklahoma on the principal commodities involved and of 
those which were found justified in the Texas case, supra, 
stated in cents per 100 pounds, are shown in the following 


table: , 
Louisi- Arkan- Okla- 


Texas. ana. Sas. homa, 
RN Goole cals k sale alae aa aaane ewe 10 2 5 5 
EE Gtarans <0 06a od reed 4n'eprden ds 8 8 3 3 
SEL ha habia aeeies 64-6 $10 Wa de ele ono ee a sd 5 5 
Tomatoes ....... Yor ecccvevcceces 8 16 16 16 
ian bake asscnbteahs acme tao aw 8 11 11 ll 
EL - gedbwekiccee ss sake enn ataes 5 5 5 5 
ee He ere es err 8 18 18 18 
ES a aha g\ a tals gate bs qs sar aan Sua 5 5 10 10 
SE a dkacusnaeesach'soed Stee nee 8 10 10 10 
MED. h.kea cccvewewtducccqees 5 5 5 5 
COMRRIOTIOD 6 onic cin cece sacgecedioeece 8 3 5 5 


Greater increases were made in certain instances in 
order, respondents state, to effect a proper and consistent 
alignment. The west side revision does not embody any 
substantial changes in the former groups. of origin or 
destination points. Under the present adjustment, rates 
from practically the whole of Louisiana are blanketed, 
except perhaps to the less distant points, such as Little 
Rock, Ark., and they are made with relation to the rates 
from New Orleans. It appears that the movement of 
fruits and melons from Louisiana ‘is insignificant and that 
the vegetable traffic consists principally of potatoes, cab- 
bage and onions. However, a full line of rates on all 
fruits and vegetables from all points in west side territory 
was established irrespective of the volume of the move- 
ment. The principal producing points in Louisiana are 
in the southern portion of the state, on the lines of the 
Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroad, and on those of 
the Texas & Pacific and.the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern Railway south of Alexandria. The vegetables 
produced in this section are said to be more perishable 
than those grown farther north in west side territory. 


Kansas City, St. Louis and Chicago are important mar 
kets for the products of the territory west of the Mis 
sissippi River. Kansas City and St. Louis are also basing 
points for the rates to destinations beyond. The present 
and the former rates on potatoes, onions and cabbage 
from Louisiana to Kansas City, St. Louis, Chicago, Omaha 
and Minneapolis, as compared with the current rates on 
similar traffic from Texas and from New Orleans to the 
same destinations, are shown in the following table: 


COMPARISONS OF THE PRESENT AND FORMER RATES 
ON POTATOES, CABBAGE AND ONIONS FROM LOUIS- 
IANA POINTS WITH THE RATES FROM TEXAS AND 
NEW ORLEANS ON THE SAME COMMODITIES. 

POTATOES. 


Dis- Ton-mile Car-mile 
tance, Rate, earnings, earnings, 
miles. cents. mills. cents. 

To Kansas City, Mo., from— 
New Orleans ............-. 867 52 12 14.4 
_ "Ear ae 670 45 13.4 16 
ee ee 755 135 9.2 11.1 
OO Sere 755 140 10.6 12.1 
To St. Louis, Mo., from— 
Mow Orleans ......o.0neces: 698 40 11.4 13.7 
. age 778 45 11.5 13.8 
ee Cae 669 $35 10.4 12.5 
OT Ere ee 669 140 11.9 14.2 
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To 
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To Chicago, Ill. from— 


To 


To 


To 


To 


To 


OW CG coche cece cece 912 
TOXAB cccce Danese oe eeakinss 1,037 
MOUNT. Sikc sh'esicewge ses 933 
Dt oc cee Mee cencds 933 
To Omaha, Neb., from— 
Mow GHP oc cicsiccccece 1,075 
DC a nese ot 6h. che daae ae 866 
ee eee eee 951 
SOUS: 6c 00sssccvepeses 951 
To Minneapolis, Minn. from— 
WOW CROORTE 2 oc cpevscccece 1,241 
ON he eA err 1,240 
DEO. 5s.0:.di0 50s 00 s'sees 1,255 
MEE 5. «co's 6. dais cymes 1,255 
CABBAGE. 
Dis- 
tance, 
miles. 
Kansas City, Mo., from— 
) a 867 
Ee er errr 670 
gl AS I ea eT 755 
RMIT: 5a 6: ginre-acd-aie-anaxeaions 755 
St. Louis, Mo., from— 
eee 698 
ON eS nee 778 
NT RE an 669 
I ois OVE a oo .are-ele-« 669 
Chicago, Ill. from— 
Sea eee 912 
NN 1c Salen h ek: aloha wd aie: ove 1,037 
MNO ois dib.6 66as.4/s05's 933 
ee ES OE, Oe 933 
Omaha, Neb., from— 
Be GEE oces decsocecs 1,075 
NE Per eer ere 866 
I i.e 5a Sines ere ace 2 oa 951 
NS OO Pe ee 951 
Minneapolis, Minn. from— 
SS — 1,241 
Re eee 1,240 
ons vice etenalewa? 1,255 
ee 1,255 


To 


To 


T 


o 


To 


To 


April 7, 1917 


Dis- 

tance, 

miles. 
Kansas City, Mo., from— 
| 867 
eet athas cher nig ob ete asl eala 670 
SS EE 755 
RSE rrr 755 
St. Louis, Mo., from— 
BOW COUUOMNE onc cccvecscces 698 
| es ere ee 778 
EE. Aree ee 669 
NO. 5s co seice be'vc.e' cece 669 
Chicago, Ill. from— 
Sg rr 912 
| ee seein seta eebsee-6 oes Sea 1,037 
RI 5S cuese, 5 acca ad 933 
NS COOTER EET 933 
Omaha, Neb., from— 
SS are eee 1,075 
| RS ee Ae eee 866 
DN 2s ikd aos cooesans 951 
ere 951 
Minneapolis, Minn. from— 
BY OFNGBEE: occ cicccccense 1,241 
erate Sie eee 1,240 
eS Ee eee Pee 1,255 
ES OO TS 1,255 





47 


t42 
$47 


56 


+39 
£44 


56 


+48 
$52 


Rate, 


cents. 


52 
50 
735 
$40 


40 
50 
735 
$40 


47 
57 
$42 
$47 


56 
54 
+39 
$44 


56 
62 


+48 
$52 


Rate, 


cents. 


52 
58 
735 
$45 


40 
58 
735 


$45 


47 
65 
$42 
$52 


56 
62 
739 
£49 


56 
70 
T48 
f57 


THE 


ONIONS (WITHOUT TOPS). 


10.3 12.3 
10 12.03 
9 10.8 
10 12 
10.4 12.4 
11.3 13.5 
8.2 9.8 
9.2 11 
9.4 10.8 
9.2 11 
7.6 9.1 
8.3 9.9 
Ton-mile Car-mile 
earnings, earnings, 
mills. cents. 
12 13.8 
15 18 
9.2 11.1 
10.6 12.7 
11.4 13.1 
12.8 15.4 
10.4 12.5 
11.9 14.3 
10.3 11.8 
11 13.2 
9 10.8 
10 12 
10.4 11.9 
12.4 15 
8.2 9.8 
9.2 11 
9.4 10.4 
10 12 
7.6 9.1 
8.3 9.9 
Ton-mile Car-mile 
earnings, earnings, 
mills. cents, 
12 14.4 
17.3 20.7 
9.2 1171 
11.9 14.3 
11.4 13.7 
14.9 17.8 
10.4 12.5 
13.4 16 
10.3 12.3 
12.5 15 
9 10.8 
13..4 13.3 
10.4 12.4 
14.3 17.1 
8.2 9.8 
10.3 12.3 
9.4 10.8 
11.3 13.5 
7.6 9.1 
2.8 10.9 


‘Former rates on cabbage from Napoleonville, La., 3 cents 
higher than on potatoes; from Lockport, La., to Chicago, St. 
Louis and Minneapolis, 7 cents to 9 cents higher than on pota- 


toes: 


tFormer. 
tPresent, 


Present rates on cabbage and potatoes are the same. 


The distances from Texas stated in the above table 
are the approximate average distances from Tyler, Spring, 


Milano and San Antonio. 


Those from Louisiana are the 


approximate average distances from Ruston, Alexandria, 


Napoleonville, Lake Charles and Lockport. 


These points 


take a common rate and in respect of distances appear to 
be fairly representative of the different producing dis- 
The earnings per car-mile are 
based on the current rates from Texas and the present 
rates from New Orleans herein found to have been justi- 
fied, using the minimum carload weight of 24,000 pounds, 
except that the earnings on cabbage from New Orleans 
are based on the average loading of 23,000 pounds per car 


tricts in those states. 


shown in the exhibits filed by the Illinois Central. 
Carload 


20, 


000 pounds. 


The 


minimum on cabbage from east side territory is 
The earnings per ton-mile and per car- 


mile under the present rates on cabbage and potatoes 


from 


Louisiana to the destinations named are usually 


Somewhat less than these yielded by the rates from Texas 
and from New Orleans. 


This is also true of the present 
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rates to points in Central Freight Association and trunk 
line territories, which it is unnecessary to particularly 
consider, as they are made on basis of the present arbi- 
traries over St. Louis. It will be noted, however, that 
the rates on onions from Louisiana to St. Louis, Minne- 
apolis and Chicago exceed the rates from New Orleans 
to the same destinations. The same situation exists in 
the case of rates on onions and certain other commodities 
to other destinations. 

The present and the former rates from representative 
Louisiana points to Little Rock, Fort Smith and Memphis 
are stated in the following table, which also shows com- 
parisons with the rates and the earnings per ton-mile and 
per car-mile from producing sections east of the Missis- 
sippi River: 


COMPARISONS OF THE PRESENT AND FORMER RATES 
FROM LOUISIANA POINTS TO FORT SMITH, LITTLE 
ROCK AND MEMPHIS WITH RATES FOR SIMILAR DIS- 
mn FROM POINTS IN MISSISSIPPI AND TENNES- 


POTATOES AND CABBAGE. 














—Former. ‘Present———-— 
a = S ~ 2 = - = Pe: 
2 oa, OO da G0 
g ge’ *. » = &, 
~ > [-?) — = @ 
4 fo} eo = c ® = 
o 3) Thom n= ® Th ome ner 
2 ° ge ge © ge gt 
~ © "2 5 Se = 
% 2 ES ES 2 ES £8 
5 te a8 ea aA 
From Ruston to— 
Fort Smith ........:. 382 25 15 18 30 03618 21.6 
ae 186 25 269 32.2 30 32.2 38.8 
SIN, i045. eis 2 5: > 319 30 18.8 23.5 3% 21.9 23 
From Alexandria to— 
Port Smith .......... 390 25 12.8 15.4 30 15.4 18.4 
Este ROCK. ......00-. Fee |OUR COS 21.6 30 21.6 # 25.9 
PI i o.d'5.s'na.nGisie ss 335. 30 17.9 21.4 35 20.9 265.1 
From Lake Charles to— 
i. fk: ae 451 30 18.3 15.9 35 15.56 18.6 
pF eee 393 30 15.2 183 35 17.8 21.3 
Ee ae 434 30 13.8 16.5 35 16.1 19.3 
From Napoleonville to— ¥ 
Fort Smith'..«....... 5386 *80 11.2 13.4 35 13.1 16.6 
pe eee 405 *30 14.8 17.7 35 17.2 20.7 
DIES gob. sc0tv0 sos. = 473 %30 12.6 15.2 93 148 £17.97 
From Humboldt, Tenn., to 15.6 
pS Se, eae 569 ae ae ese, we ae $13 
From Tupelo, Miss., to 18.2 
Louisville, Ky.t ........ oe case cece O82 B80 50Re 
From Paris, Tenn., to 23.3 
Louisville, Ky.f ....... ae sane ioigle 24 19.4 $19.4 
ONIONS. 
——Former Present——— 
7 2 a a eA 
® ~~ ne hel he 
= d= 00 oa 0 
| wi af a wi a§ Qa 
‘= - @ - o 
° r=} e oF s 2 | 
o o 2a £3 ® i tm es 
g ° ge ep ° ge gf 
3 ; s 5 | S 
gg 8 fs ¢ ES Ee 
Q & g 2) fo 1c2) ca) 
From Ruston to— . 
CN ae 332 25 15 18 35 21 25.3 
Fo aaa 186 25 26.9 32.2 35 37.6 46.1 
eee 319 30 18.8 22.5 40 25 30 
From Alexandria to— 
Port Ba ... .cccse 390 25 12.8 15.4 35 17.9 21.5 
Tittle RGGE........... BY 2 38 21.6 35 25.2 30.3 
CO eee 335 30 -:17.9 21.4 40 23.8 28.6 
From Lake Charles to— 
Wort Gmilth ...-.scces 451 30 13.3 15.9 40 17.% 21.2 
Pee 393 30 15.2 18.3 40- 20.3 24.4 
aa 434 36 13.8 165 40 18.4 22.1 
From Napoleonville to— 
MOPt BME 6 os on vics0 5386 *30 11.2 13.4 40 149 17.9 
EAtIO TRO o000ccs cee 405 *30 14.8 17.7 40 19.7 23.7 
Ee 473 *30 12.6 15.2 40 16.9 20.2 
From Humboldt, Tenn., to 
pS Se, ae 569 re Shears rae 37. = :18 15.6 
From Tupelo, Miss., to ; 
Louisville, Ky.t ........ 420 a soni ww. 8 BS <2 
From Paris, *Tenn., to 
Louisville, Ky.f ........ 247 oe ee eee 22 19.4 23.3 





*Cabbage, 33 cents. 

¢Minimum weight, cabbage, 20,000 pounds; minimum weight, 
potatoes and onions, 24,000 pounds. 

tOn cabbage. 

é 


In the following statement the present rates on vege- 
tables representative of the different classes from pro- 
ducing points in Arkansas and Oklahoma to Kansas City, 
Omaha, Minneapolis, St. Louis and Chicago are contrasted 
with the current rates from Tyler, Spring, Milano and San 
Antonio, Tex., using, as heretofore, the average distances 
from those points: 
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COMPARISONS OF THE PRESENT RATES ON VEGE- 


TABLES FROM ARKANSAS AND OKLAHOMA POINTS 


WITH THOSE FROM TEXAS PRODUCING POINTS. 
POTATOES. 


Dis- 
tance, 
miles. 


Kansas City, Mo., from— 

9 1 4), eae eae 328 
RE ER nee = 440 
Fort .Gibson, Okla. ........ 290 
Fie a aS ot ee rs 670 
Omaha, Neb., from— i 
Se ee oe 524 
SR ee a 636 
EE 4.4 scale adie es ahn 486 
OE nr. a 866 
Minneapolis, Minn., from— 
ED. i gn ia doa ea ees «8 828 
I ain dc au a os. 5-0 0 Wn, Awe 974 
eee eee 790 
CE ahs Ricks co iced > ogacow 1,249 
St. Louis, Mo., from— 
ae a aes eee 417 
RE a ee a 563 
TO ere ee 449 
ED aa Ore. Mic aia add b 6 ¥ie'e ie 778 
Chicago, Ill., from— 

OS rer ee 701 
ES is iat dig a merce 4 847 
ER ins 5, ca aac te baw a 733 
a ee ee ee 1,037 


CABBAGE. 


Kansas City, Mo., from— 

eee GOED, AMMer deceive, 32 
DEE. DANE. ced cadeseevens 440 
Fort Gibson, Okla. ........ 290 
ME hbo had eS bas win <.were-e © sre 670 
Omaha, Neb., from— 

NEE dite. 0b's base ose oe 524 
I rei Soe graye Wied oe. eee 636 
PEF <.caeccrtowecavet 486 
EE a rr 866 
Minneapolis, Minn., from— 

2 Saas re 828 
NE WE Ginale da Kdcacg Wie bo: 4.0 Othe 974 
EEE ee re 790 
NE EN i a ras « Soe ee 1,240 
St. Louis, Mo., from— 
Seer 417 
re eer 563 
PN ocirls cad ewe ce wes 449 
be ain cdkie at dae eee 778 


Chicago, Ill., from— 
I MEL. cc's. c'e cv dneee eee we 701 
i a A RR ie aap 847 
rrr 733 
| rrr 1,037 
TOMATOES. 
Kansas City, Mo., from— 
were MMe, AK. i iesecewes 328 
ON reer re 440 
Fort Gibson, Okla. ........ 290 
EE. Eines wee S tnd ee'ss oten 670 
Omaha, Neb., from— 
. “odutde sa dawsaeretnn 524 
I i it ae i See abe mn ae 6 636 
rere 486 
I oiler Ms a einen Balen waratk 866 
Minneapolis, Minn., from— 
. =. eee Aer 828 
etre ere 974 
fort Gihbeon ......- 790 
ae eee 1,240 
St. Louis, Mo., from— 
, & aa 417 
ES SR a oak Cae Ble eee ee 563 
TO, os aw ac Waa dw ale S 449 
Es aly’ Basmw'atel anaes © > ate oe 77 
Chicago, Tll., from— 
yg ee eee 701 
Diivcc basemen k calwee ae 847 
gO eer 733 
| Re eee orm sr 1,037 
LETTUCE. 
Kansas City, Mo., from— 
su if 3: 3. > See 328 
SS a Aer 440 
mare Geen, ORI. . « oo sc cee. 290 
| RR ees ee 670 
Omaha, Neb., from— 
PP eee 524 
5 os on 5 ara daa aha wae 636 
TR. nk 5s cco ab mie 486 
feet ou ok ans &é be bee oe 866 
Minneapolis, Minn., from— 
> ARO pee 828 
EE REE Arh ae 974 
icone bata ced 790 
NE ae Bie Bee Silla: Sa 1,240 
St. Louis, Mo., from— 
ce athens e'ced see 417 
0 SR ore 563 
te oct e can ad vawawe's 449 
EE eT eee ee oe 778 
Chicago, Ill., from— 
EL. sale gd ows debs, ane 701 
als wan Se keaals ean 847 
UG SEEM. sawecccccteccre 733 
BED. Sae8iw Eid badd eis onne 1,037 


Rate, 


cents. 
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30 
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38 
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‘ BEETS. 
To Kansas City, Mo., from— 
ae Se. ee 328 36 21.9 21.9 
Ce See 440 * 41 18.6 18.6 
Fort Gibson, Okla. ......... 290 36 24.8 24.8 
: ee i es a 670 58 17.8 17.3 
To Omaha, Neb., from— 7 
SS Ea eae 524 44 16.8 16.8 
ET, og ticwastc ena de ctacunnars 636 49 15.4 15.4 
oo a ey Fa 486 44 18.1 18. 
Sareea ee: 866 62 14.3 14.3 
To Minneapolis, Minn., from— ; 
. a SAP ae 82 54 13 13 
IT Suse tas inad 40 aos ¢.cccie a oe 974 59 12.1 12.1 
oo A SS eee ase 790 54 13.¢ 13.6 
Me Oe tines Scgetiecn 1,240 70 11.2 11.2 
To St. Louis, Mo., from— ; 
ee ee 417 36 17.2 7.2 
SEED, xtinnsewnnsemesoud op 563 41 14.5 14.5 
, 8 —. Se eee 449 36 16 16 
MEE Siacscsiesa onset snd so 778 58 14.9 14.9 
To Chicago, Ill., from— 
fee 701 48 13.7 13.7 
CIE Zon asc Srdsccmend ved esarach.a 847 53 12.5 12.5 
MOG ABOU: <n.0 0. 90'e'ebs eevee 733 48 13.1 13.1 
DINED - wiaalere+ antes Ganado eaua keh 1,037 65 12.5 12.5 


Earnings per car-mile are based on the minimum carload, 


Potatoes are shipped from numerous points in Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas and Oklahoma and are usually- transported 
in stock cars, except possibly from the extreme southern 
portion of Louisiana. Much of the testimony relates to 
the increased rates on potatoes, in opposition to which 
protestants submit the following comparisons among many 
others of similar character and effect: 


COMPARISON OF PRESENT RATES ON PQTATOES FROM 
FORT SMITH, ARK., TO VARIOUS MARKETS WITH 


CURRENT RATES ON POTATOES FOR SIMILAR DIS- 
TANCES. 
' ' ' 
‘ £ n E nw & 

n SS Se oa 

= te o 5 2 

From— To— 9 2 at 

“a . Ea Eu a& 

© @ 1M s% 25 

own ~ os BE PE) 

5 3 ss _ - 
Fort Smith, Ark.St. Louis, Mo...... 417 30 14.4 17.2 4,000 
Fort Smith, Ark.Omaha, Neb. ...... 522 38 14.6 17.5 (24,000 
Fert Smith, Ark.Chicego, Ill. ...... 701 42 12.0 14.4 24,000 
Fort Smith, Ark.Minneapolis, Minn.. 817 48 11.7 13.9 24,000 
Fort Smith, Ark.Joplin, Mo. ........ 174 27 31.0 37.2 24,000 
Waupaca, Wis...St. Louis, Mo. .... 505 20 7.9 14.2 *36,000 
Fremont, Neb....St. Louis, Mo. .... 451 18 8.0 12.0 730,000 
Gd. Island, Neb...Chicago, ITl ....... 632 30 9.5 14.2 130,000 
Appleton, Wis....St. Louis, Mo. 468 20 8.5 15.3 *36,000 
Gd. Rapids, Wis.. St. Louis, Mo. .... 528 20 7.6 13.6 *36,000 
Waupaca, Wis....Kansas City, Mo... 675 25 7.4 13.3 ¥*36,000 





*During months of October to May, inclusive; except in cars 
under 31 feet in length inside measurement or 36 feet and under 
outside measurement when equipped With noncollapsible end ice 
bunkers, minimum weight 30,000 pounds. During other months, 


30,000 pounds. * ; 
¢During months of October to May, inclusive; during other 


months, 24,000 pounds. 


Fort Smith is a heavy shipping point in the Arkansas 
Valley, a district from which about 1,800 cars of potatoes 
were shipped in 1916. The rate on potatoes from a large 
group of Arkansas and Oklahoma ppints is the same as 
that from Fort Smith, and respondents assert that the 
distances from Fort Smith are not fairly representative 
of the average haul from the entire group. Protestants 
show that from Fort Smith to St. Louis the distance 35 
only 83.9 per cent of the average distance from nine Wis- 
consin potato shipipng points to St. Louis, but that the 
former rate from Fort Smith to St. Louis was 125 per cent, 
and the present rate is 150 per cent of the average rate 
from the Wisconsin points; that from Waupaca, Wis., to 
13 destinations in Kansas, Nebraska and Missouri, an aver 
age distance of 759 miles, the former average rate was 
29.6 cents; that from Fort Smith to the same destinations 
the average distance is 351 miles, the average former rate 
was 26.4 cents, and the average present rate is 31.4 cents. 
It is also shown that the rates from Fort Smith in many 
instances exceed the rates applying in the opposite direc- 
tion. The southbound rates from Wisconsin potato ship 
ping points to Fort Smith are 3 cents less than the former 
rates in the opposite direction and are 8 cents less than 
the present northbound rates. The rate from iamsas 
City to Fort Smith is 25 cents, and in the opposite direc 
tion the present rate is 30 cents. It is also shown that 
the rates from Fort Smith are higher than the rates from 
Nebraska and Colorado points for Similar distances. The 
rate from Prosser, Neb., to Kansas City, 309 miles, 
example, is 17 cents, whereas from Fort Smith to Paola, 
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Kan., 306 miles, the former rate was 25 cents and the 
present rate is 30 cents. ; 

Protestants concede that the transportation conditions 
affecting the rates thus compared are substantially dif- 
ferent, but contend that the dissimilarity is not so great 
as to justify the disparity in rates. Potatoes from the 
northern states compete with those from Arkansas and 
Oklahoma in certain seasons and markets, but the prin- 
cipal movement from the north is in winter. The north- 
em potatoes take a higher minimum in winter, but must 
then be shipped in refrigerator cars or in heated box 
cars. The general level of the class rates from Wisconsin 
to the destinations named is lower than from Arkansas, 
the first class rate from Fort Smith to St. Louis, . 417 
miles, for example, being $1.10, and from Waupaca to 
St, Louis, 505 miles, 63 cents. In re Potato Rates from 
South Dakota, ete., 25 I. C. C., 247 (The Traffic World, 
Dec. 14, 1912, p. 963), we disapproved proposed increased 
rates on potatoes from South Dakota, western Nebraska, 
Colorado, and similar territory, to the Mississippi River 
and points east, holding that the effective rates, earning 
fom 7 to 10 mills per ton per mile for distances’ from 
500 to $50 miles, could not be regarded as unduly low. 

Two of the respondents, the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe and the Union Pacific, filed tariffs increasing the rates 
on potatoes from Kansas points in the Kaw Valley to the 
south and southeast. The former rate of 34 cents from 
Bonner Springs, Kan., to Baton Rouge, La., for example, 
a distance of 806 miles, yielded 8.4 mills per ton-mile, or 
10.1 cents per car-mile. The present rate is 39 cents, 
under which the revenue per ton-mile is 9.67 mills and 
per car-mile 11.6 cents. For the distance of 493 miles 
fom Fort Smith to Baton Rouge the former rate of 32 
cents yielded 12.98 mills per ton-mile, or about 15.4 cents 
per car-mile. The present rate from Fort Smith is 37 
cents. Other lines serving this section have not filed in- 
creased rates from Kansas. No specific testimony was 
offered in support of these increased rates. 

The record in this case indicates that onions usually 
move in stock cars. In the Texas case, supra, it was 
found that onions move from that state in refrigerator 
cars under ventilation. Vegetables other than potatoes 
and onions move regularly in refrigerator cars and usually 
under refrigeration. The circumstances attending their 
transportation are substantially the same as those de- 
scribed in our discussion of the rates on similar com- 
modities from the. territory east of the Mississippi River. 
There is no specific testimony as to the volume of move- 
ment of many of these commodities. The increased rates 
are usually somewhat higher, differences in distances and 
carload minima considered, than the present rates from 
the territory east of the Mississippi River, as is shown 
by the following comparisons: 


COMPARISONS OF THE PRESENT RATES ON VEGE- 
TABLES FROM LOUISIANA AND ARKANSAS POINTS 
WITH THE PRESENT RATES FROM POINTS EAST OF 
THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 

Beets. Tomatoes. Lettuce. 

Earn- Earn- Earn- 

ings ings ings 

per per per 

Dis- car- car- car- 
tance, Rate, ‘mile, Rate, mile, mile, 
miles. cts. cts. ets. cts. cts. 

From Van 

ave... to— 

St. Louis 36 of 41 
Chicago cenecceve 695 48 3. 53 
Minneapolis ... 811 54 3.4 59 
Kansas City ... 315 36 s 41 
om Alexandria, 5 


Buren, 


599 «= 46 3 51 
; $33 53 . 58 
Minne:ipolis ... 1,174 58 sd 63 
Kansas City ... 683 46 3. 51 
From New Orleans, 
La., to Chicago... 919 53 . 58 
From Group 2, La., 
to Chicago 806 
Between Montgom- 
ery and Calera, 
Ala., to 
St. Louis 
Chic iZo 
Minne ap 
Kans: 
From Tu: 
to— 
* St. Louis 
Chica: ( 
Minn. 
Kans 


— ee 
Woe or 
C1 OO 


aoe _ 
— i) 
— _ 
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From Humboldt, 
Tenn., to— 
St. Louis 31 24.4 
Chicago 40 7.4 41.9 
Minneapolis ... 52 12.4 53 
Kansas City ... 45.5 16.0 50 


Potatoes. 
Earn- 
ings 
per 
Dis- car- 
tance, Rate, mile, 
miles. cts. cts. 
From Van Buren, 
Ark., to— 
St. Louis 30 17.5 
Chicago 42 14.5 
Minneapolis ... 811 48 14.1 
Kansas City ... 315 22.8 
From Alexandria, 


Cabbage. 
Earn- 


599 16.0 
833 12.7 
Minneapolis ~ Bie : 10.6 
Kansas City ... 683 14.0 
From New Orleans, 
La., to Chicago.. 919 12.3 
From Group 2, La., 
to Chicago 806 i 13.4 
Between Montgom- 
ery and Calera, 
Ala’, to— 
St. Louis 472 
Chicago 657 
Minneapolis - 1,058 
Kansas City ... 752 
From Tupelo, Miss., 
to— 
St. Louis 378 
Chicago 591 
Minneapolis ... 959 
Kansas City ... 589 
From Humboldt, 
Tenn., to— 
St. Louis 254 22.7 
Chicago 467 16.9 
Minneapolis ... 835 d 12.1 
Kansas City ... 569 15.6 
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The earnings per car-mile shown in the above state- 
ment are based on the carload minima, 20,000 pounds on 
beets and tomatoes; 24,000 pounds on potatoes; 24,000 
pounds on cabbage and onions from points west of the 
Mississippi River; 20,000 pounds on cabbage and 24,000 
pounds on onions from east side territory; 17,500 pounds 
on lettuce from west of the Mississippi River, and 20,000 
pounds from east side territory. 

Strawberries move in considerable quantities from cer- 
tain districts, particularly those surrounding Van Buren 
and Judsonia, Ark. The following statement shows the 
present and the former rates and the earnings per ton- 
mile and per car-mile from Judsonia and from other 
Arkansas points to various destinations, as compared with 
the current rates from Jacksonville, Tex., and the present 
rates from Humboldt, Tenn., and Independence, La., herein 
approved: 


COMPARISONS OF THE PRESENT AND FORMER RATES 
ON STRAWBERRIES FROM ARKANSAS POINTS TO 
VARIOUS DESTINATIONS WITH THE RATES FROM 
HUMBOLDT, TENN., INDEPENDENCE, LA., AND JACK- 
SONVILLE, TEX., TO THE SAME DESTINATIONS. 


——Former. ——Present 


miles. 


miils. 
mills. 
cents. 


ings, cents. 


ings, 
ings, 


Ton-mile earn- 
ings, 


Car-mile earn- 
Ton-mile earn- 
Car-mile earn- 


Distance, 
Rate, cents. 


To Kansas City from— 
Springdale, Ark. 243 
Judsonia, Ark... 453 
Van Buren Ark. 310 
Humboldt, Tenn. 569 
Independence, La. 805 
Jacksonville, Tex, 645 ~ 

To Chicago, Il., from— 
Springdale, Ark. 625 
Judsonia, Ark... 576 
Van Buren, Ark. 695 
Humboldt, Tenn. 467 
Independence, La. 850 
Jacksonville, Tex. 920 

To St. Louis, Mo., from— 
Springdale, Ark. 341 
Judsonia, Ark... 292 
Van Buren, Ark. 411 
Humboldt, Tenn. 254 
Independence, La. 636 
Jacksonville, Tex. 634 
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To Minneapolis, Minn., from— 


Springdale, Ark. 739 84 22.7 19.3 89 24.1 20.4 
Judsonia, Ark... 878 86.5 19.7 16.7 91.5 20.8 17.7 
Van Buren, Ark. 806 91.5 - 6 19.3 97.5 24.1 20.5 
Humboldt, Tenn. 835 .. . oon 84 20 17.1 
Independence, La.1,179 .. wanes nine 95 16.1 13.7 
Jacksonville, Tex.1,075 .. lee ones) .. Aon See 16 
To Omaha, Neb., from— 

Springdale, Ark. 437 71 32.4 27.6 73 $3.4 28.4 
Judsonia, Ark... 649 75 23.1 19.6 80 24.6 20.9 
Van Buren, Ark. 604 177 =. 5 26.1 82 32.2 27.6 
Humboldt, Tenn. 765 .. ; eecia 77 20.1 17.1 
Independence, La, 999 .. scnatd sais 90 18 15.3 
Jacksonville, Tex. 839 .. eles ioe 90 21.4 18.2 





*Minimum, 20,000 pounds. 


Special complaint is made of the rates from the Jud- 
sonia district as compared with the rates from the Hum- 
boldt, Tenn., district. St. Louis is an important market 
for the berries produced in both districts. The former 
rates from Judsonia and Humboldt to St. Louis were 45 
cents and 39 cents, respectively, the distances being 292 
miles and 254 miles. The present rates are 55 cents from 
Judsonia and 42 cents from Humboldt. An exhibit filed 
by protestants covering 22 cars of strawberries shipped 
from various Arkansas and Missouri points to Omaha, 
Neb., in 1915, shows that for an average haul of 453 miles 
the former average rate of 61.5 cents yielded 27.3° mills 
per ton-mile and 23.5 cents per car-mile. The present 
average rate of 63.2 cents per 100 pounds from the same 
points yields 27.9 mills per ton-mile and 24 cents per 
car-mile. Both the present and the former rates in av- 
erage exceed the average class rate, which is 58.3 cents. 
Respondents cite, in comparison, rates from Chadbourn 
and Tokay, N. C., and from Cape Charles, Va., to eastern 
destinations, which, as a general rule, are considerably 
higher than the present rates for similar distances, but 
which apply in connection with a minimum weight of 
12,000 pounds. The present rates on other: kinds of ber- 
ries and on cherries and grapes are the same as those 
on strawberries. There is but little testimony relating 
specifically to these other commodities or to pears and 
plums, which latter take the same rates as those on 
peaches. 

Peaches are produced principally in southern Missouri 
and in northwestern Arkansas, but there are other pro- 
ducing districts of lesser importance in Arkansas and 
Oklahoma. They require refrigeration in transit and ex- 
pedited service, being comparable with strawberries in 
those respects. Respondents submitted numerous compari- 
sons of the present rates on peaches with the current 
rates from various producing sections for similar dis- 
tances, from which the following table has been compiled: 


COMPARISONS OF THE FORMER AND THE PRESENT 
RATES ON PEACHES FROM ARKANSAS, MISSOURI AND 
OKLAHOMA TO KANSAS CITY, CHICAGO, OMAHA AND 
ST. LOUIS WITH THE RATES FROM NAUVOO, ALA., 
FORT VALLEY, GA., JACKSONVILLE, TEX., AND 


MACON, GA. 
FORMER. 
e) oS 8 be 
e g5 gS ¢ 
5 33 sp: 
@ @ 
: a a” 
From— 


Miles. Cents. Mills. Cents. 





Muskogee, Okla., to Kansas City, Mo... 254 40 31.5 
Guthrie, Okla., to Kansas City, R eh . 334 40 23.9 23.9 
Durant, Okla., to Kansas City, Mo..... 391 45 23 23 
Marionville, Mo., to Kansas ity Mo.. 203 35 34.4 34.4 
Koshkonong, Mo., to Kansas City, Mo. 331 40 24.1 24.1 
Clarksville, Ark., ‘to Kansas City, Mo.. 405 40 19.7 19.7 
Van Buren, Ark., to Kansas City, Mo.. 310 40 25.8 25.8 
Muskogee, Okla., to Chicago, Ill....... 698 55 15.7 15.7 
Guthrie, Okla., to Chicago, IIl........ 776 59 15.2 15.2 
Durant, Okla., to Chicago, Ill. ties cae 59 14.1 14.1 
Marionville, Mo., to Chicago, Til.. seas siaietgiae 547 51 18.6 18.6 
Koshkonong, Mo., to Chicago, Ill....... 620 51 16.4 16.4 
Clarksville, Ark., ‘to Chiengo, Ti. .....-. 732 55 15 15 
Van Buren, Ark., to Chicago, Ill....... 695 55 15.8 15.8 
Muskogee, Okla., to Omaha, Neb...... 448 51 22.7 23.7 
Guthrie, Okla., to Omaha, Neb....... 528 51 19.3 19.3 
Durant, Okla., to Omaha, Neb........ 585 55 18.8 18.8 
Clarksville, Ark., to Omaha, Neb.... 599 51 17 17 
Van Buren, Ark., to Omaha, Neb...... 504 51 20.2 20.2 
Muskogee, Okla., to St. Louis, Mo..... 433 44 20.3 20.3 
Guthrie, Okla., to St. Louis, Mo....... 534 47 17.6 17.6 
Durant, Okla., to St. Louis, Mo......... 604 49 16.2 16.2 
Koshkoning, Mo., to St. Louis, Mo..... 525 51 19.4 19.4 
Marionville, Mo., to St. Louis, Mo..... 264 40 30.3 30.3 
Koshkonong, Mo., to St. Louis, Mo..... 337 40 23.7 23.7 
Clarksville, Ark., to St. Louis, Mo..... 449 44 19.6 19.6 
4 4 


Van Buren, Ark., to St. Louis, Mo..... 410 44 21. 
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From— Miles. Cents. Mills. Cents, 
Muskogee, Okla., to Kansas City, Mo.. 254 43 33.8 33.8 
Guthrie, Okla., to Kansas City, Mo... 334 43 25.7 25.7 
Durant, Okla., to Kansas City, Mo... 391 48 24.5 24.5 
Marionville, Mo., to Kansas City, Mo... 203 38 37.4 37.4 


Koshkonong, Mo., to Kansas City, Mo.. -331 43 26 26 


Clarksville, Ark., to Kansas City, Mo... 405 43 21.2 21.2 
Van Buren, Ark., to Kansas City, Mo... 310 43 27.7 27.7 
Muskogee, Okla., to Chicago, Ill....... 698 58 16.6 16.6 
Guthrie, Okla., to CONG, Bivccccccss 776 62 15.9 15.9 
Durant, Okla., ge: 835 62 14.8 14,8 
Marionville, Mo., to Chicago, Ill....... 547 54 19.7 19.7 
Koshkonong, Okla., to Chicago, IIl..... 620 54 17.4 17.4 
Clarksville, Ark., to Chicago, IIll..... 732 58 15.8 15.8 
Van Buren, Ark., to Chicago, IIll..... 695 58 16.7 16.7 
Muskogee, Okla., to Omaha, Neb...... 448 54 24.1 24.1 
Guthrie, Okla., to Omaha, Neb........ 528 54 20.4 20.4 
Durant, Okla., to Omaha, Neb........ 585 58 19.8 19.8 
Clarksville, Ark., to Omaha, Neb...... 599 54 18 18 

Van Buren, Ark., to Omaha, Neb.... 504 54 21.4 21.4 
Muskogee, Okla., to St. Louis, Mo..... 433 47 21.7 21.7 
Guthrie, Okla., to St. Louis, Mo....... 534 50 18.7 18.7 
Durant, Okla., to St. Louis, Mo....... 604 52 17.2 17.2 
Koshkoning, Mo., to St. Louis, Mo..... 525 54 20.5 20.5 
Marionville, Mo., to St. Louis, Mo..... 264 43 32.5 32.5 
Koshkonong, Mo., to St. Louis, Mo... 337 43 25.5 25.5 
Clarksville, Ark., to St. Louis, Mo..... 449 47 20.9 20.9 
Van Buren, Ark., to St. Louis, Mo..... 410 47 22.9 22.9 
Nauvoo, Ala., to Pittsburgh, Pa...... 860 59 13.7 15.4 
Nauvoo, Ala., to Buffalo, N. Y......... 994 63 12.6 14.2 
Nauvoo, Ala., to Philadelphia, Pa..... 988 1.06 21.4 24.1 
Fort Valley, Ga., to Memphis, Tenn.. 480 43 17.9 20.1 
Fort Valley, Ga., to Nashville, Tenn.. 393 43 21.8 24.6 
Fort Valley, Ga., to Richmond, Va.... 596 67 22.4 25.2 
Fort Valley, Ga., to Baltimore, Md..... 751 80 21.3 23.9 
Jacksonville, Tex., to Kansas City, Mo. 645 58 18 18 

Jacksonville, Tex., to St. Louis, Mo..... 634 58 18.3 18.3 
Jacksonville, Tex., to Omaha, Neb.... 839 63 15 15 

Macon, Ga., to Baltimére, Md........ 722 73 20.2 22.7 
Macon, Ga., to Philadelphia, Pa....... 817 76 18.6 20.9 
Macon, Ga., to New York, N. Y....... 909 76 16.7 18.8 


The carload minimum under the present rates is 20,000 
pounds. From Nauvoo, Ala., Macon and Fort Valley, Ga., 
the earnings per car-mile are based on a carload minimum 
of 22,500 pounds. The rate from Macon to New York 
was established by the Commission in Waxelbaum & Co. 
vs. A. C. L. R. R. Co., supra. The rates from Jackson- 
ville, Tex., were approved in the Texas case, supra. 
Protestants call attention to the fact that the rates on 
peaches from numerous Arkansas, Missouri and Oklahoma 
points to destinations in western Kansas exceed the rates 
to Colorado common points, and also cite instances where 
they are higher than the rates applying in the opposite 
direction. For example, the current rate on peaches from 
Chicago to Little Rock, Ark., is 41 cents, whereas the 
present rate in the opposite direction is 58 cents. They 
assert that the peach growing industry declined under the 
former rates, and that it cannot stand the increase of 
3 cents per 100 pounds; but, as we have indicated in our 
discussion of the east side rates, the reasonableness of 
rates must be tested by other considerations. 

But little testimony was offered with respect to the 
rates on apples, which are increased 5 cents per 100 
pounds from Arkansas and Oklahoma points. The present 
rates from Louisiana do not exceed the former rates. 
The present rates from representative producing points 
are stated in the following table, which also shows the 
current rates from Dublin, Tex.: 


COMPARISONS OF THE PRESENT RATES ON APPLES 
FROM LOUISIANA. ARKANSAS AND OKLAHOMA 
POINTS WITH RATES FROM DUBLIN, TEX. 

To Kansas City. To Omaha. 


Distance. Rate. Distance. Rate. 

From— Miles. Cents. Miles. Cents. 
Alexandria, La........... 683 58 877 62 
Van Buren, Ark......... 310 32 504 39 
WreAI. BM, nose cnce ccs 440 37 636 44 
Fort Gibson, Okla........ 290 32 486 39 
Shawnee, Okla. ...... ee 45 576 50 
Dente, TOE: ....ccessest 596 57 790 66 

To St. Louis. To Chicazo. 

Distance. Rate. Distance. Rate. 

From— Miles. Cents. Miles. Cents. 
Alexandria, La. .......... 599 58 883 65 
Van Buren, Ark........... 411 33 695 - 
TIOFAEIG, APE. nn0ccccces 563 38 847 -- 
Fort Gibson, Okla........ 449 33 733 43 
Shawnee, Okla. .......... 630 46 801 ~ 
Ts Eo hires nse 810 62 1 094 69 


The rates from Dublin are commodity rates which ap 
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ply from points on the Fort Worth & Rio Grande Railroad, 
3 branch of the Frisco system extending from Fort Worth 
to Menard, Tex., and are 13 cents less than the fifth 
class rates, which apply generally from Texas common 
point territory. An exhibit filed by protestants shows 
that under the former rates from five Arkansas and Mis- 
souri groups of origin to Kansas City and to various 
Kansas points the earnings per ton-mile were from 11.7 
mills to 20.7 mills for distances ranging from 242 miles 
to 948 miles. For an average distance of 393 miles from 
the five groups to Kansas City the former average rate 
yielded about .16.5 mills per ton-mile. In Ozark Fruit 
Growers’ Assn. vs. St. L. & S. F. R. R. Co, 16 1. C. C., 
134 (The Traffic World, May 8, 1909, p. 637), average 
rates from Missouri, Kansas and Arkansas points of 21.5 
cents to St. Louis and 19.5 cents to Kansas City, yielding 
average ton-mile revenues of 15.2 mills and 18 mills, re- 
spectively, for the average distances of 282 miles to St. 
Louis and 210 miles to Kansas City, were found not to be 
unreasonable. Protestants urge that in comparison with 
the rates involved in that case and with the current rates 
from Colorado and New Mexico to Kansas points, the pres- 
ent rates, which as stated exceed the former rates by 5 
cents, are unreasonable. 

Watermelons and cantaloupes are-.produced at various 
points in Arkansas and Oklahoma. Watermelons are reg- 
ularly shipped in stock cars, while cantaloupes move under 
refrigeration. Both are rated class C in the Western 
Classification, minimum weight 24,000 pounds. In the 
following table comparisons are made of the present rates 
from representative producing points with the current 
rates from Winnsboro, Tex., the present rates from New 
Orleans, and with the class C rates: 


MPARISONS OF THE PRESENT RATES ON WATER- 
os MELONS AND CANTALOUPES FROM ARKANSAS AND 
OKLAHOMA POINTS WITH RATES FROM TEXAS AND 
NEW ORLEANS. 
WATERMELONS. 
Dis- Perton- Per car- 
tance. Rate: mile. mile. Class C 


To Chicago, Ill., from— Miles. Cents. Mills. Cents. Cents. 
Bedy Ack. meena aaee 685 35 10.2 12.2 41 
erret, OMAR. ccciecccecs 1,013 41 8 9.7 63 
Winnsboro, Tex. ...... 893 47 10.5 12.6 65 
New Orleans, La... ‘“e 912 47 10.3 12.3 on 

To Minneapolis, Minn., from— 

Rudy 5 sia amiaay aie abie 813 40 9.8 11.8 46 
0 EES 997 43.5 3.3 10.4 64 
MIMNSVOTO- o..cccccccces 1,011 52 10.2 12.3 70 
New Orleans ..... se .1,241 56 9 10.8 ee 

To Kansas City, Mo., from— 
2a “ eceaee are 319 24 15 18 29 
Nina ib psa aceon eka 497 28 11.2 13.5 48 
ree eee 517 40 15.4 18.4 58 
New Orleans “siperees 867 52 12 14.3 ne 

To St. Louis, Mo., from— 

ee ORNS 401 28 13.9 16.7 34 
ae See eee 798 34 8.5 10.2 58 
IT errs 609 40 13.1 15.7 58 
mew COMO cc kscces 698 40 11.4 13.7 es 

CANTALOUPES. 
Dis- Perton- Per car- 
tance. Rate. mile. mile. Class C 

To Chicago, Ill., from— Miles. Cents. Mills. Cents. Cents. 
Van Buren, Ark. .... 695 40 11.5 ie 1 
Gemem, AR. ....c0% 824 46 4.3 11.1 59 
meratio, BOE. .csiceee 821 46 11.2 11.2 59 
Winnsboro, Tex. ...... 893 65 14.5 14.5 65 

<a Orleans, La. . ‘“ 912 52 11.4 13.6 xe 
0 Minneapolis, Minn., from— 

Van Beran CEE CES 806 45 31.1 33.3 46 
Eee eres 915 51 11.1 33.4 64 
SE eee eres 935 53 11.3 11.3 64 
WIONSDOTO: Kocsccscccse 1,011 70 13.8 13.8 70 
ao CORR 6 ossn0%e% 1,241 61 9.8 9.8 na 
0 Kansas City,Mo., from— 
Van Buren rn 310 29 18.7 18.7 29 
Oa ae 421 33 15.7 15.7 40 
ee See 441 39 7 27.7 40 
WEBNSDONO. .0cc0 000000 517 58 22.4 22.4 58 
New Orleans .......... 867 57 13.1 15.7 —s 

To St. Louis, Mo., from— 
eM HGPER Vccceese sss 411 33 16.1 16.1 34 
MM: ethene a Sage 540 39 14.4 14.4 52 
MERINO: (5.5G.ig waa eden 537 39 14.5 14.5 52 
MEIMNSDOFO 66060005600 609 58 19 19 58 
New Orleans .....<00+- 698 45 12.9 12.9 ne 


Commodity rates the same as class C rates apply on 
cantaloupes from Texas, but the increased rates from 
Arkansas and Oklahoma are usually lower than the class 
C rates. Respondents testified that the cost of cleaning 
and Slatting stock cars in which watermelons are usually 
Shipped averages $2.65 per car and is borne by the car- 
riers. It appears that in some instances the rates on 
cantaloupes and watermelons to points in western Kansas 
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exceed the rates to Colorado common points, and also that 
they are higher than the rates which apply in the op- 
posite direction. 

Protestants submitted numerous comparisons of the 
earnings under the increased rates on commodities mov- 
ing under refrigeration with the earnings on other perish- 
able commodities of a higher value, fresh meats, for ex- 
ample, upon which the earnings are less than those yielded 
by the increased rates on strawberries. Both commodi- 
ties are rated third class in the Western Classification, 
move under refrigeration, and receive expedited service. 
The empty haul of cars in the fresh meat service is said 
to be 80 per cent of the loaded movement. Similar com- 
parisons are made with the rates and earnings on cattle. 
The movement of fresh meats and cattle is not seasonal 
like that of vegetables, and respondents say that the 
transportation is analogous to that of transited commodi- 
ties in that the inbound rates are to some extent influ- 
enced by the outbound haul. Fruits and vegetables are 
also more perishable than fresh meats. Protestants fur- 
ther show that both the former and the present rates 
to Kansas points are in many instances higher than the 
class rates, whereas in the Texas adjustment the com- 
modity rates on vegetables in no case exceed 89 per cent 
of the class rates. Respondents assert that the class 
rates from Louisiana are controlled by the, rates of the 
east side line from New Orleans, and that the Louisiana 
rates in turn depress those from Arkansas and Oklahoma. 

As already stated, the west side adjustment embodies 
uniform arbitrary increases over the former rates; that 
is, the amount of the increase from a given point is the 
same to all destinations, regardless of distance. This 
results in an adjustment which recognizes and attempts 
to measure the transportation relationship between the 
different fruits and vegetables, but, as illustrated below, 
changes the present distance relation of the rates: 


Onions. Beets. 
Former Present Former Present 
rates, rates. rates. rates. 
From Van Buren, Ark., to— 
TERS CO occ ccesecs 25 35 25 36 
eee ees 25 35 25 36 
C= 5.255 sivencee caus 37 47 37 48 
BMEIMMOGRDONS o.02ccccicsecs 43 53 43 54 
Tomatoes. Lettuce. 
Former Present Former Present 
rates. rates. rates. rates. 
From Van Buren, Ark., to— 
WOON Ce ccsscccevcs 25 41 25 43 
1G ME thackesnecsess 25 41 25 43 
CI coc hasekasscnes 37 53 37 55 
Minneapolis ..........- 43 59 43 61 


In the above examples the increase of 18 cents on let- 
tuce to Kansas City, 328 miles, amounts to 72 per cent; 
to Minneapolis, 818 miles, 41.9 per cent. The increases 
on potatoes to St. Louis allowed in the Texas case, supra, 
were 5 cents for an average distance of about 812 miles; 
in the rates now before us the same increase is made 
from Fort Smith to Kansas City, less than half that dis- 
tance. 


Adjustments which arbitrarily fix the rates on one com- 
modity a uniform differential over those on another, with- 
out regard to distance, are unscientific and must result 
in some degree of injustice. This method of fixing rates, 
however, is not uncommon in western trunk line territory. 
The former adjustment, whereunder the same rate ap- 
plied on all vegetables, was no less illogical and undoubt- 
edly discriminated against producers in surrounding states 
where dissimilarities in the transportation characteristics 
of the different varieties of vegetables are reflected in 
the rates. Manifestly the rates on lighter loading and 
more. perishable vegetables moving in refrigerator cars 
should be higher than the rates on potatoes, which, as 
stated, usually move from this territory in stock cars. 

Upon all of the facts of record we find: 


(1) That the increased rates on fruits, vegetables and 
melons from points in Louisiana west of the Mississippi 
River which do not exceed the increased rates from New 
Orleans or the rates to Colorado common points have been 
justified. 

(2) That where the former rates from points in Louisi- 
ana west of the Mississippi River were not higher than 
the former rates from New Orleans or to Colorado com- 
mon points the increased rates, to the extent to which 
they exceed the increased rates from New Orleans or the 
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rates to Colorado common points, or to which they in- 
crease the discrimination against intermediate points in 
violation of the long-and-short-haul rule of the fourth sec- 
tion, have not been justified. 


(3) That the increased rates on potatoes from Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Kansas and Missouri have not been justified. 


(4) That the increased rates on vegetables of other 
kinds from Arkansas, Oklahoma and Missouri have been 
justified in part, but to the extent to which they exceed 
the differentials stated in the suspended schedules over 
the former rates on potatoes they have not been justified. 

(5) That the increased rates on fruits from Arkansas, 
Oklahoma and Missouri have not been justified. 


(6) That the increased rates on watermelons, canta- 
loupes and muskmelons from Arkansas, Oklahoma and 
Missouri have been justified in part, but where the former 
rates were not higher than to Colorado common points 
the increased rates, to the extent to which they exceed 
the rates to Colorado common points or to which they 
increase the discrimination against intermediate points in 
violation of the long-and-short-haul rule of the fourth sec- 
tion, have not been justified. 


An order will be entered requiring respondents to can- 
cel, on or before May 15, 1917, rates published in the 
suspended schedules which have not been found justified 
and to establish in lieu thereof, upon not less than five 
days’ notice to the Commission and to the public, other 
rates which will conform to the conclusions herein an- 
nounced. 


BARYTES FROM TENNESSEE 


In a report by Commissioner Hall on I. and S. No. 903, 
Barytes from Tennessee, opinion No. 4328, 43 I. C. C., 
334-337, the Commission held that carriers had justified 
the proposed increase in rates on barytes from producing 
points in Tennessee to destinations in New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island. The orders of suspension are to be 
vacated and set aside as of May 1. The tariffs will have 
the result of increasing rates on crude, ground, floated or 
pulverized barytes from points in the so-called Sweetwater 
group on the Knoxville division of the Southern in Ten- 
nessee. The tariffs were suspended on the protest by 
the New Jersey Zinc Company, which is particularly in- 
terested in the rates to Hazard and Palmerton, Pa. 

At the hearing the Southern Railway, which undertook 
the defense of the advances, introduced evidence in sup- 
port of a contemplated readjustment more comprehensive 
than that embraced in the suspended tariffs and which if 
made will result, in many instances, in greater increases 
than were proposed in the tariffs. The object was to 
align the rates from Tennessee points with those from 
Stackhouse, N. C., and Kings Creek, S. C. The protest 
was particularly aginst the proposed rate of 19.4 cents 
to Hazard, a five-line haul via Hagerstown, and a three- 
line haul via Potomac Yard. At the time the tariff was 
filed that rate was 17.19 cents. The other users of barytes 
asked for reductions to the level of that low rate. The 
earriers decided that they could not afford it. Instead, 
they determined to revise their rates and properly align 
them. That will be accomplished by reason of the Com- 
mission’s decision that the new rates will not be un- 
reasonable. 


RATES ON BANANAS 


Reasonable rates on bananas have been prescribed and 
reparation awarded in No. 9071, Dolan Fruit Co. et al. vs. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy et al., opinion No. 4330, 
43 I. C. C., 353-8, in a report made by Commissioner Clark. 
The rates established are to apply on carload shipments 
from New Orleans and other Gulf ports to Grand Island 
and Hastings, Neb. They are to be made effective on 
or before June 1. From New Orleans the rate is not to 
exceed 84 cents, and from Galveston 74 cents. The rates 
condemned were 90 and 92 cents from New Orleans and 
80 and 82 cents from Galveston. Reparation for the dif- 
ference is to be ordered as soon as the complainants file 
their statements, 
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RATING ON CANDY 


In a report by Commissioner Harlan on No. 9129, Drey- 
fus Brothers vs. Alabama *& Vicksburg et al., opinion No. 
4332, 43 I. C. C., 363-5, the Commission held that carriers 
in Southern Classification territory had justified a third- 
class rating on candy in cartons, in barrels, or boxes, 
The complainants. manufacture the cheaper grades of 
candy. They question the reasonableness of the applica- 
tion of third-class of less-than-carload shipments regardless 
of their value. Prior to June 3, 1915, the product of Drey- 
fus’ factory, being then valued at 6 cents a pound or less, 
moved ‘upon fourth class; candies valued at 12 cents and 
under but over 6 cents were assessed at third class; while 
those valued in excess of 12 cents took first class. On 
June 3, 1915, the carriers eliminated from the classification 
the ratings based upon value and proposed third class re 
gardless of value on all less-than-carload shipments ex- 
cept when packed in glass or earthenware, etc. No pro- 
test was made at the time. The chief complaint in this 
case was that the cheap grade of candy has to pay the 
Same rate as “crackerjack,” “checkers” and similar con- 
fectory, which, according to the complainants’ contentions, 
weigh only about one-half as much for the same bulk, and 
therefore require twice the car space and double the amount 
of handling. The Commission said that that might be 
true with regard to the product of the complainant, but 
that there are other kinds of confectory which weigh 
about the same as the popcorn variety. The Commission 
said that owing to the increased cost of the materials used 
in the manufacture of cheap candy the restoration of the 
old classification would not benefit the complainants. The 
Commission pointed out that canned food products are all 
rated third class, although lower in value and of greater 
density. 


GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODUCTS FROM 
ARGO, ILL. 


Il. & S. NO. 891 (43 I. C. C., 359-362) 
Submitted Jan. 17, 1917. Opinion No. 4331. 


Proposed cancellation of joint through rail-lake-and-rail com- 
modity rates on products and by-products of grain from 
Argo, Ill., to various destinations east of Buffalo not justi- 
fied, except with reference to glucose. 


DANIELS, Commissioner: 

The tariff here involved, supplement 29 to Chicago & 
Alton Railroad Company’s tariff, I. C. C. A-362, which has 
been suspended until May 29, 1917, proposes to cancel joint 
through rail-lake-and-rail rates on products and by-products 
of grain via the Chicago & Alton from Argo, IIl., to points 
east of Buffalo. If permitted to go into effect, the charges 
from Argo would: be a combination of the charges to the 
dock plus joint through rates therefrom. These charges to 
the dock were formerly $11 a car and were absorbed 
by the lake-and-rail carriers. The sole protestant, the 
Board of Trade of the city of Chicago, alleges that the 
charges resulting from the proposed cancellation would be 
in violation of sections 1, 3 and 4. 


This $11 charge above referred to was made up of the 
rate of the Chicago & Alton Railroad Company of 1 cent 
per 100 pounds, minimum 60,000 pounds (item 125, C. & A. 
tariff I. C. C. A-851), from Argo to the point of connection 
of the Chicago & Alton with the Chicago River & Indiana 
Railroad, and the latter’s charge of $5 per car, regardless of 
weight, from that point to the dock. 

. This $11 charge is paid in the first instance to the rail 
carriers moving the shipment to the dock by the Lehigh 
Valley Transportation Company, but that carrier is partly 
reimbursed by its rail connections east of Buffalo. This 
implies that the increased charge upon Argo shippers 
which would result from the cancellation of this supple 
ment would augment the revenue, not only of the Lehigh 
Valley Transportation Company but also of its rail connec- 
tions east of Buffalo. Where the effect of a proposed can- 
cellation is equivalent to increasing the total charge for 
transportation, and where that charge has been in effect 
prior to January 1, 1910, the carriers responsible for the 
proposed increased rates are required to show the pro 
posed increased rates just and reasonable. The Chicaso & 
Alton in this instance canceled the, supplement at the 1D 
stance of the Lehigh Valley Transportation-Company, 2n4@ 
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averred that the Chicago & Alton had 10 interest in the 
matter except to obtain revenue for the service performed 
within the Chicago switching district. The Lehigh Valley 
Transportation Company made a rather extended showing 
as to its revenue and expenses. This showing, if the boat 
line were an independent carrier, would seemingly prove 
that the revenue for its service was measer and in some in- 
stances noncompensatory. We do not, therefore, hold that 
the divisions received by the boat line for the boat line’s 
service are excessive or unreasonable. “Sut the rail carriers 
east of Buffalo assigned no ground for the augmentation of 
their revenue resulting from the cancellation of the sup- 
plement here in issue. It therefore follows that the failure 
of the rail lines parties to the joint rate in question to make 
such defense of the increased rates and their pearing upon 
the rail carriers’ revenue resulting tuerefrom which would 
be augmented by the cancellation of this supplement will 
necessitate and require an order directing the cancellation 
of the supplement under suspensi-n except as hereafter 
indicated. 

This finding under section 1 would render unnecessary 
detailed consideration of the evidence with relation to sec- 
tions 3 and 4. The actual rates and the proposed rates das 
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Roby, Ind.: 
From March 20 to August 15, 1916........... 18% 16% 
From August 15, 1916, to date............000. 22% 18% 


The above rates include 1% cents per 100 pounds on 
glucose, carload, minimum weight 60,006 pounds, from 
Hammond and Roby, Ind., to South Chicagy, Il. 

This seems to disclose an unjustly discriminatory rela- 
tionship as between these competing miils, all of which 
are within the Chicago season of 1916: 

We shall, therefore, except from our order requiring the 
cancellation of the suspended supplement only the items 
which affect the rates on glucose or corn syrup, unmixed 
from Argo. We are of opinion that the raicvs on glucose, 
rail, lake and rail, from Argo, Ill., should be made identical 
with those from Hammond, Ind., and from Roby, Ind.—all 
points within the same switching district—to the same 
destinations. 

The difficulty in this*matter is that whether we vacate 
our order of suspension or whether we reouire the sus- 
pended tariff to be canceled there will result in either case 
a situation apparently involving discrimination. If, as we 
here propose, the suspended rates go into effect on glucose, 
the present gross discrimination as between mills all in the 





indicated in complainant’s exhibit appear in the table Chicago district will be abated, if not entirely removed. 
appended: This putting of Chicago mills on a parity may result, as 
STATEMENT OF RATES, IN CENTS PER 100 POUNDS, TO NEW YORK, N. Y. 
= ania 4 etas ey | gust >d 
‘bo RAS BE. == AAS ahs 
o * ‘ = - as Pe f 
on o Os oUs a a Om a2. 2 
Eg Bris Se Fé O78 adhies 
38 “a & <8 “<a me on + 
ES gEae ge e- sof gdd0o8 im 
2S sose eke cod pes SSSNORS 
= . fy fy fz 
Do- Ex- on Ex- Do- Ex- Do- Ex- Do- Ex- Do- Ex- 
Commodity. mestic. port. mestic port mestic. port. mestic. port mestic. port mestic port 
Corn sirup, mixed... ..36,000 36,000 26 26 29.1 29. 31.5 31.5 29 29 31 31 
ear are 30,000 30,000 26 26 29.7 29.7 31.5 31.5 29 29 31 31 
Corn sirup, unmixed : i 
Ne, ee eee 36,000 40,000 417 §15 20.1 17.8 25 20 19 17 21 6 19.1 
| ee ae 36,000 56,000 21 19.5 24.1 21.5 26.3 23.6 23.5 21.5 25 23.5 
Corn oil meal ......... 40,000 60,000 15.5 3 18.3 14.8 18.4 15.8 17 14.5 18.5 15.5 
Corn oil cake (ground) . 40,000 60,000 15.5 13 18.3 14.8 18.4 15.8 17 14.5 18.5 15.5 . 
eben FO cc es <saccis 35 000 607000 15.5 14 18.6 15.8 18.4 16.8 17 15.5 18.5 16.5 
Starch, dextrine, glu- ‘ : 
teh ENOOL-<.; ss cocmncs 40,000 60,000 16.5 -* 14 18.3 15.8 18.4 16.8 17 15.5 18.5 16.5 


*Based on rate of $11 per car, composed of rate of 1 cent per 
100 pounds, minimum 60,000 pounds, from Argo, Ill., via C. & A. 
R. R., to connection with C. R. 2. , 2 and rate of $5 
per car via CU. 5. & FY. a. &. to its dock. 

tNot applicable from Louisiana and St. Louis, Mo., 
sirup, unmixed, and corn sugar. 


on corn 





The proposed cancellation would, in some instances, 
appear to result in rates lower from Peoria and Pekin 
through Chicago over the rail-lake-and-rail route than the 
rates upon the same products when issuing from the mill in 
the Chicago district to the same destinations: This inver- 
sion of the present relationship and of what would be the 
normal relationship, so far as distance is concerned, ap- 
rears to be undue discrimination. It is unnecessary, how- 
ever, to make a specific finding thereon inasmuch as we 
have already held under section 1 that the suspended sup- 
plement must be canceled. 

The violation alleged of section 4 is based on the con- 
tention that the cancellation of the proposed tariff would 
result in a higher charge for a shorter than for a longer 
haul over the same line in the same direction. For reasons 
sg cited it is not necessary to make a finding upon this 
point. 

The Lehigh Valley Transportation Company contends 
that it requested the Chicago & Alton to cancel the tariff 
here involved, inasmuch as the maintenance of said tariff 
would Jeave in effect a preferential rate adjustment from 
Argo as against competing mills at Roby, Ind., and Ham- 
mond, Ind., both within the Chicago switching district. 

The following were the rail-lake-and-rail rates in cents 
per 10) pounds on glucose (corn syrup unmixed) to New 
York City, during the season of 1916: 


Dom zstic Export 

ce sicad, carload, 

miniraum minimum 

weight weight 

36,000 40,000 

pounds pounds 

(except (except 

From as noted). as noted). 
I TU a ee i i a ee a 17 15 

Hamm. nd, Ind.: 
Fron March 20 to pe Se aetna: 18% 16% 


From August 15, 1916, to date..,...0.......6. 18% 














tTwenty-one cents from ay via Lehigh Valley Trans- 
portation Co., carried in L. V. T. C. 83. 
§Seventeen ‘cents from Chicago vin Lehigh Valley Transporta- 


tion Co., carried in L. V. T. Co. I. 3. 
Note. —-The 21 and 17 cent rate via “chien Valley Transporta- 
tion Co. applies from its dock to New York. 


protestants contend, in a discrimination against the Chi- 
cago mills as a whole in favor of Pekin and Peoria shippers 
of glucose. But this latter discrimination will be much 
less in amount than that removed, and the carriers will be 
expected promptly to make such adjustment as between the 
Chicago shippers and the Peoria and Pekin shippers of 
glucose as to remove any residual undue discrimination. 
An additional reason for making this exception to our order 
of cancellation is the fact that from Hammond and Roby, 
the rail-lake-and-rail rate of 22%% cents, domestic, to New 
York, represents a fairly appropriate spread of 2% cents 
below the all-rail rate from Chicago to New York. This all- 
rail rate was prescribed by us as just and reasonable. 
There can, therefore, be no reason whatever for permitting 
the continuance from Argo of a 17-cent rate, rail, lake and 
rail, at a spread 8 cents below the all-rail rate, and 5% 
cents below the rail-lake-and-rail rate carried by their com- 
petitors at Hammond and Roby. 


RATE ON COAL 


The Louisville & Nashville must restore the 80-cent rate 
on coal from mines in the western part of Kentucky to 
Nashville on or before June 1. It must also make repara- 
tion for coal that moved on a 90-cent rate between Feb. 
16, 1916, and the date of the lowered rate going into effect 
to the twenty-one complainants combined in No. 8672, 
Traffic Bureau of Nashville vs. The L. & N. R. R., on which 
Commissioner Clark submitted the report, opinion No. 
4333, 43 I. C. C., 366-74. Commissioners Harlan, Hall and 
Daniels dissented, but wrote no separate opinion. 

The report in this case is another chapter in an old 
fight between users of coal in Nashville and the railroad 
company. In a case, the title of which is the same as the 
instant one, reported in 28 I. C. C., 533, the Commission 
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condemned a rate of $1 per ton and prescribed a rate of 
80 cents from some mines and 90 cents from others. The 
Louisville & Nashville took the matter to the courts, but 
lost. 

On Feb. 16, 1916, two days after the expiration of the 
order prescribing the 80 and 90 cent rates, the railroad 
company increased the rate from mines in western Ken- 
tuck to 90 cents, making that the rate from all mines. 
The Traffic Bureau of Nashville filed its formal complaint, 
alleging the 90-cent rate to be unreasonable, and the Com- 
mission, divided as before indicated, agreed with it. It 
condemned the higher rate because it said no new facts 
of a substantial character had been presented by the rail- 
road company. The report says that “when the Commis- 
sion, upon a given state of facts, reaches a conclusion re- 
garding a certain rate, it will adhere to that conclusion in 
subsequent proceedings regarding the same rate, unless 
(a) some new facts are brought to its attention, (b) con- 
ditions are shown to have undergone a material change, 
or (c) it*proceeded on a misconception or a misapprehen- 
sion.” 

The railroad company at the time it sought to increase 
the Nashville rate reduced rates to Clarksville and other 
intermediate points so as to remove long and short haul 
rule violations. It submitted that change in rates as evi- 
dence of changed conditions. As to that the Commission 
said that it had repeatedly held that the reasonableness of 
an increased rate cannot be established by simply showing 
that departures from the fourth section are thereby re- 
moved. 


RATES ON MILK, CREAM, ETC. 


In a report on No. 8558, Milk and Cream Investigation, 
and No. 7852, H. P. Hood & Sons vs. Delaware & Hudson, 
opinion No. 4334, 43 I. C. C., 375-77, by Commissioner 
McChord, the Commission has prescribed rates on carload 
and less-than-carload shipments of milk, cream, buttermilk, 
condensed milk and pot cheese in milk cars from Poultney, 
Vt., Cambridge, N: Y., and other points on the Rutland 
& Washington branch of the Delaware & Hudson to Eagle 
Bridge, N. Y., consigned to Boston, in line with rates 
prescribed in the New England milk case, 40 I. C. C., 698. 
The rates to be established on the commodities men- 
tioned are to be made effective on or before June 11. 
The forty-quart can is to be the unit and the rates are 
to be governed by the distance tariff prescribed in the 
order of the Commission of July 11, 1916. 


CHARGES FOR ICE AND SALT 


CASE NO. 7969* (43 I. C. C., 392-411) 

NATIONAL POULTRY, BUTTER AND EGG ASSOCIA- 
TION VS. BALTIMORE & OHIO SOUTHWESTERN 
RAILROAD COMPANY ET AL. 


Submitted Jan. 12, 1916. Opinion No. 4336. 


Prior to March 20, 1915, official classification lines transported 
dairy products in refrigerator cars, under ice if necessary, 
at first-class rates for dressed poultry, second-class rates for 
butter and eggs and third-class rates for cheese, in any 
quantity. On that date separate charges in addition to the 
class rates then obtaining were made effective for ‘‘ice and 
salt furnished’ on car lots of 15,000 pounds or more, at the 
rate of $2.50 per ton of ice supplied, and at a charge for 
“refrigeration on less-than-carload shipments” of less than 
15,000 pounds, of from 5 to 10 cents per 100 pounds, varying 
with the amount of the applicable first-class rate per 100 


pounds of load for which refrigerator car service, with or . 


without ice, was furnished. The new charges were not 
suspended; now, upon complaint, Held, That the separately 
established charges of March 20, 1915, effected an increase 
in the aggregate rate; that the class rates’ prior to March 
20, 1915, included compensation for the refrigeration and 
refrigerator car service now separately assessed; and that 
the propriety of the rates resulting in increased charges is 
not established of record. 





*The proceeding also embraces complaints in No. 7969 (Sub- 
No. 1), Kansas Carlot Egg Shippers’ Association vs. Same; No. 
7969 (Sub-No. 2), Merrell-Soule Co. vs. Erie Railroad Co. et al.; 
No. 7988, Cheese Dealers’ Association Co. vs. Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Co. et al., and No. 8265, Hanford Produce Co. vs. Same. 


DANIELS, Commissioner: 

These cases involve the reasonableness of the present 
rates and charges for the transportation under refrigera- 
tion, within Official Classification territory, but not be- 
tween and from points in New England territory, of 
dressed poultry, butter, eggs and cheese, collectively 
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known and referred to herein as dairy products. (Game 
was mentioned in the tariffs as first issued along with 
dressed poultry, but the record contains nothing with 
particular reference to game. Since the hearing fish has 
also been included in the tariff. Dairy products have beep 
classified for many years, certainly since the publication 
of Official Classification No. 1, in 1887, as follows: 


I Ss LN Ae 6 esig ocean ee bw oemgekedanewnae First class 
EE?” 52 She $0 wae sib ass 6 BG b Sle Ph0 cs Ee wid swe a ee S RAST Second class 
BN aces 6 id cco fo pias: oe scaneid Rgtorbigho ae WANS wale wkieo betela eae a Second class 
RE iicicigs vin Rai pane ae aetna saat coe dilee ee ie Third class 


These ratings are named for less-than-carload lots, and 
carload ratings have never been applied to this traffic. 
These- commodities have been handled throughout this 
period on what in practice are any-quantity class rates, 

Prior to March 20, 1915, the defendants herein, which 
were named as representative of all lines in Official Clasgsi- 
fication territory, absorbed all refrigeration charges inci- 
dent to the transportation of dairy products. Tariffs effect. 
ive on that date canceled the rules under which such 


absorption had been made, and named separate refrigera- 


tion charges to be thereafter added to the class rates, 
Suspension of that cancelation was denied. The separate 
charges for refrigeration service were provided by rules 
reading as follows: 


The expense of refrigération must be borne by the consignor 
or consignee of the property, and when same is furnished by 
the carrier it will be supplied subject to the following rules 
and charges. 


RULE 1—FURNISHING REFRIGHRATOR CARS TO BE ICED 
BY SHIPPER OR CARRIER. 


(a) When the carriers furnish réfrigerator cars for perish- 
able freight to be iced by shipper or carrier at point of origin 
or in transit, for loading by_one shipper and consigned to one 
destination (except as provided in Rule 3), freight charges will 
be assessed as follows: 

The rate from first point of origin to final destination will 
be applied on actual weight loaded at all points of origin, but 
the minimum weight charges will not be less than 15,000 pounds. 
_ (1) On butter, cheese, eggs, dressed poultry, fish and game, 
in straight or mixed lots, on basis of minimum weight of 15,000 
pounds (except as provided above), any deficiency in weight 
necessary to make up minimum of 15,000 pounds to be charged 
for at the rate applicable to the highest rated article in the 
car. (See illustrations.) 

(2) For other perishable freight on basis of carload mini- 
mum and carload rate as per governing tariffs. 


RULE 2—ICE AND SALT FURNISHED BY CARRIERS. 


(a) When carriers upon request furnish ice for carload traffic 
or for butter, cheese, eggs, dressed poultry, fish and game in 
lots of 15,000 pounds or more, and it is practicable to do s0, 
same will be furnished and charged for at the rate of $2.50 
per ton of 2,000 pounds (except at Ohio River crossings) for the 
actual weight of the ice supplied, which charge will also in- 
clude the cost of the labor and salt. Fractions of tons of ice 
supplied will be charged for proportionately, and such charge 
will also include the cost of the labor and salt. 


RULE 3—REFRIGERATION CHARGES ON LESS CARLOAD 
SHIPMENTS. 


(a) On shipments of butter, eggs, cheese, dressed poultry, 
fish and game, in lots of less than 15,000 pounds, except as 
provided in Rule 2, also on less-than-carload shipments of 
other perishable freight for which refrigerator car service 
(with or without ice) is furnished, the following charges, sub- 
ject to actual weight or published estimated weight, will be 
assessed for such service in addition to freight charges, ex- 
cept that the minimum refrigeration charge per shipment will 
not be less than the charge for 100 pounds: 
‘ Charge in cents per 
: 100 pounds for 
When first-class rate in cents refrigerator car 

per 100 pounds is— service will be— 

Se ait oldie nitectin noes 3. $0 Se dS aE S EE Ow ae 5 
Over 50 to and including 60.................. 6 
Over 60 to and including 70.................. r 


Over 70 to and indluding 80............ccscescecs 8 
Over 80 to and including 93.................. 9 
TE oa ols pate b OR RAR oo be Si ean eeoews 10 


In this report we shall refer to shipments of 15,000 
pounds and upwards as car lots; and to other shipments 
as less-than-carload shipments. 


The National Poultry, Butter and Egg Association, com- 
plainant in No. 7969, is a corporation, not for profit, orgall- 
ized to secure, among other things, the maximum efficiency 
in the conservation of dairy products in transit. The 
business of its members consists principally in buyiné 
selling and distributing poultry, butter, eggs and cheese, 
and incident thereto the. shipping of those commodities in 
interstate commerce between points in Official Classifica- 
tion territory and between points without and within that 
territory. Complainants in the cases consolidated are 
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engaged, or represent shippers engaged, in the dairy indus- 
try or some branch thereof. 

The complainants contend that the class rates which 
were effective for 27 years prior to the increase which 
followed The Five Per Cent Case, 31 I. C. C., 351, 613, 
were, at the time of that increase, already too high as 
compared with the rates on other commodities; that with 
the added burden of the separately stated refrigeration 
charges they are now unjust and unreasonable; and that 
the cost of the service of refrigeration has always been 
included in the class rate, being a necessary part of the 
transportation service for these commodities, and so con- 
sidered by the carriers in determining their classification 
ratings. They further allege that during that period an 
enormous increase in the movement, together with heavier 
loading, has diminished the cost of service to the car- 
riers and increased their net revenues from the traffic; 
that modern and advanced methods of precooling, pack- 


-jng and shipping dairy products have reduced the cost 


of refrigeration and the loss and damage in transit; and 
that the producers and shippers of dairy products are 
entitled to lower rates in proportion to the decreased cost 
of transportation. 

The complaint of the Kansas Carlot Egg Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation specifically prayed for the establishment upon 
dairy products of a carload rate lower than the present 
any-quantity rate. This prayer was withdrawn by this 
complainant and will not be considered herein. In the 
complaints filed by the Merrell-Soule Company and the 
Hanford Produce Company demands for reparation were 
included, but consideration of this question was deferred 
pending decision upon the general issues. 

The carriers assert that the increases involved in these 
cases are not “increased rates” within the meaning of 
section 15, and that the burden of proof therefore rests 
entirely upon the complainants. The carriers’ real defense 
is that the class rates for the transportation of dairy 
products are reasonable for the service of carriage alone; 
that they have never included compensation to the car- 
riers for refrigeration service; and that the separate re- 
frigeration charges published and filed by them are not 
only reasonable for the service performed, but are gen- 
erally less than actual cost thereof to the carriers. 

The carriers also point out that in The Five Per Cent 
Case, supra, at 409, refrigeration service is mentioned as 
one of the means of obtaining increased earnings which 
the carriers may have Overlooked. In that connection, 
however, we may state at the outset that no specific find- 
ing was made in that case as to the reasonableness of 
the class rates then proposed and now effective in so far 
as applicable to dairy products. And attention is called 
to the Commission’s declaration that— 

We have never intended to suggest that an additional charge 
would be proper for services which by long continued general 
custom and usage have been treated as covered by the line- 
haul rate. Car Spotting Charges, 34 I. C. C., 609, at 617. 

The scope of the proceedings and the magnitude of the 
pecuniary interests involved are reflected in the following 
list of interveners: 

The Iowa Wholesale Egg, Butter & Poultry Dealers’ 
Association; the Ohio Association of Creamery Owners 
and Managers; Philadelphia Produce Exchange; the Indi- 
ana Manufacturers of Dairy Products; Illinois Poultry and 
Egg Shippers’ Association; Michigan Butter and Egg Asso- 
ciation; Wisconsin Buttermakers’ Association, of Madison, 
Wis.; State Dairymen’s and Butter Makers’ Association 
of South Dakota; National Creamery Butter Makers’ As- 
sociation, including protests from three hundred and 
thirty-odd creameries, members of the association; Minne- 
sota State Butter and Cheese Makers’ Association; Michi- 
gan Creamery Owners’ and Managers’ Association; Minne- 
sota State Dairymen’s Association; Iowa State Butter- 
Makers’ Association; Michigan Dairymen’s Association; 
Swift & Company; the Chicago Butter & Egg Boagd; 
Chicago Association of Commerce; National League of 
Commission Merchants of the United States; New York 
State Cold Storage Association; Northern and Central 
New York Cheese Shippers’ Association; Pittsburgh But- 
ter and Egg Exchange; Wholesale Grocers’ Exchanges of 
Chicago: the Beatrice Creamery Company; Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce; Cincinnati Produce Exchange; 
the Fox River Butter Company; the Iowa State Dairy- 
men’s Association; Cheese Dealers’ Association Company; 
Hunter Walton & Company; New York Mercantile Ex- 
change: and State Public Utilities Commission of Illinois. 
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Before canvassing the evidence in this proceeding it is 
necessary to determine where the burden of proof rests. 
The carriers argue that in the amendment to section 15, 
casting upon them the burden of proof to justify rates 
increased after January 1, 1910, the word “rate” is used 
restrictively and includes only the cost of carriage, and 
not “charges” for service other than of carriage. This 
latter point it is not necessary to decide. When these 
carriers on March 20, 1915, withdrew the inclusion of the 
refrigerator car and refrigeration from the service at the 
haulage rate, and made a separate charge therefor, they 
gave and are now giving less service for the same amount 
of compensation. This is tantamount to increasing the 
rate of haulage. Washington, D. C., Store Door Delivery, 
27 I. C. C., 347; Transit Regulations on Grain and Dried 
Beans, 32-I. C. C.,:38. The breaking up of a rate for 
transportation into separate rates or charges for the indi- 
vidual services incident to the transportation is merely a 
different way of stating the former rate. The burden of 
proof therefore is upon the carriers to justify as reason- 
able the basis which was made effective March 20, 1915. 

The real issue before us is the reasonableness of the 
rates for the transportation of dairy products, as increased 
by the tariff changes of March 20, 1915. 

For many years, even before 1887, these commodities 
have been transported in refrigerator car equipment, which 
was the regular class of equipment furnished and expected 
for such transportation. Solicitors for dairy traffic repre- 
sented to patrons that full refrigeration service was in- 
cluded in the class rates, and the offer of that service 
was a factor in the competition of carriers for dairy ton- 
nage. Incident to such transportation, icing was contem- 
poraneously performed by the carriers; and neither for 
the refrigerator car nor for the icing was there any charge 
named in the tariffs or collected, other than the inclusive 
class rate for transportation. 

In Official Classification No. 1, effective in 1887, there 
was contained the following rule: 


Railroad companies may furnish ice for property of third or 
a higher class when loaded in refrigerator or other cars, and 
the cost of the ice shall be prorated between prorating points; 
but in no case will a road or line be allowed to bear the ex- 
pense of icing cars except between prorating points. Shippers 
must furnish ice, if used, for property lower than third class, 
carload. No freight will be charged on weight of ice so used. 


On September 1, 1913, the rule was reworded to read: 


Ice and salt, when required for protection of property, will 
not be furnished by the railroad companies except as provided 
for in tariffs of individual carriers. 


At this time, so the carriers aver, the tariffs of indi- 
vidual lines showed varying practices. 

Finally, on March 20, 1915, came the new rules of the 
individual carriers naming the separate charges for the 
refrigerator car and refrigeration service. 

It is now argued that the old rule of 1887 created no 
obligation to furnish ice. The word “may” in that rule 
is relied on mainly to support this proposition. The rule, 
however, must be read in its entirety and construed in 
the light of these carriers’ long established practices there- 
under. 

Since the new adjustment has been in effect and the 
separate icing charge made, the shipper has received no 
service that was not furnished him under the former 
adjustment, when no separate refrigeration charge was 
made. That former adjustment had been in effect for 
many years, over 25 at least, without change until follow- 
ing The Five Per Cent “Case, supra, the class-rate. basis 
was changed so as to augment’ the total charge. 

The fact is that during these many years the class 
rates included the use of refrigerator cars, icing and every 
other element of full refrigeration service incident to the 
transportation of dairy products. While these defendants 
may deny the fact as just stated, they do not dispute that 
prior to March 20, 1915, such services were furnished 
without additional charge in excess of the class rate, and 
had been so furnished since their very inception. Their 
present position is that-such services were really gratu- 
itously performed, and were never included in the class 
rate charged for that transportation. The latter, in their 
view, was a haulage rate only. 

But this view, in the opinion of the Commission, does 
not bear the test. Its support is mainly derived from the 
language of carrier-made rules contained in their own 
classifications and tariffs and published continuously in 
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one form or another during these same years when this 
traffic was solicited and handled as refrigerator car and 
refrigerated traffic, The carriers’ present contention would 
appear from the record in its entirety to be the defense 
assumed in the instant case. A contrary position was 
assumed by certain of these defendants in comparatively 
recent years when, in endeavoring to support the rate on 
butter, eggs and dressed poultry from Omaha to New 
York, they stated in a joint brief before this Commission: 


These rates include icing at the carriers’ expense east of 
Chicago. The present rates have been in effect for some 23 
. years. 


This Commission so found in that proceeding. Com- 
mercial Club of Omaha vs. B. & O. R. R. Co., 19 I. C. C., 
397, at 398. 

Great changes have occurred in the location and meth- 
ods of the dairy industry in the past 25 or 30 years. The 
changes in location have followed quite naturally the 
trend of population. In the eighties Official Classification 
territory produced much, and, in fact, nearly all, of the 
dairy products it consumed. To-day its production is 
almost all locally consumed, and is insufficient for its 
needs, but there is a large surplus production in the agri- 
cultural territory which centers at Chicago. Principally 
this surplus is in the states between Chicago and the 
Rocky Mountains. In that region the production of dressed 
poultry, butter, eggs and cheese has increased greatly in 
the last 25 years. The increase has not been uniform, 
however, in all those states, nor has it been uniform as 
to the different dairy products. Wisconsin, Iowa and Min- 
nesota are the great butter-producing states, and Wiscon- 
sin produces by far the greatest tonnage og cheese. Dressed 
poultry and eggs come in great quantities from practically 
the entire territory, with Illinois, lowa and Missouri fur- 
nishing the larger part. As much as 65 to 85 per cent 
of the surplus dairy production of many of the states west 
of Chicago moves into that city and the greater portion 
if it to the east thereof. Sixty-five per cent of Minnesota 
creamery butter is said to find its way to New York City. 

The transportation of dairy products is now, therefore, 
for markedly longer distances, longer by far than*was the 
case when the present classification basis was established. 
Representatives of large shippers in the territory or sur- 
plus production state that the average. distance of move- 
ment would be from 1,000 to 1,500 miles. More than half 
of the butter and eggs of one concern originally destined 
to Chicago is, in fact, reshipped at that point to the Hast. 
Another large producer states that 60 per cent of the egg 
movement to market would be to destinations east of the 
Pittsburgh-Buffalo line. The carriers’ statistics show th 
the average haul of these products on shipments originat- 
ing east of Chicago is 846 miles. The movement of dairy 
products as a whole is fairly regular month by month. 

For the long haul to market these commodities are 
usually assembled at concentration points where there 
are located branch houses of the larger producing ship- 
pers, and from such concentration points the movement 
is now mainly in car lots. Car-lot shipments make up the 
greater volume of dairy tonnage, although the less-than- 
carload shipments are the more numerous. But these 
latter do not by any means move direct to destination as 
originally loaded. The practice of the carriers is to as- 
semble less-than-carload quantities of dairy products or 
of some one particular dairy product into solid cars con- 
signed to one destination or group of destinations on one 
direct line. This is very extensively done at St. Paul, 
Minn., and at Chicago. 

The change in methods in the dairy industry has resulted 
in the better preparation of dairy products for transpor- 
tation. This has been accomplished largely within the 
past 20 years, mainly through the producer-shippers’ prac- 
tice of precooling the products, and the greatest advances 
have been during the last ten years. 

The cooling of dairy products, involving their being pre- 
cooled for transportation, is done at the expense of the 
producer-shipper at the large points of concentration. Its 
primary aim is the conservation of the products by the 
elimination or reduction of the danger of deterioration and 
decay, especially during transportation. If there was any 
precooling 20 years ago it was almost negligible. Latterly, 
and particularly in recent years, precooled products of the 
kind here involved are the rule rather than the exception. 
Practically all butter is precooled, much of it to zero, the 
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remainder to about freezing. Eggs, which years ago were 
not only shipped warm, but loaded tight, are now subjecteq 
to precooling more and more each year; it is estimated ‘hat 
in one important territory of production fully 60 per cent 
are now precooled, and the quantity is increasing fast 
each year. ‘Not only is the precooling of dressed poultry 
becoming more general, but the tendency to-day is to freeze 
hard and to pack dry for shipment instead of packing in 
ice, i. e., with ice in the individual package, as was the 
practice years ago. Even cheese, which in winter requires 
protection from freezing, is for shipment in other seasons 
precooled to just above freezing. 

Obviously, less ice is necessary to conserve in transit 
a precooled shipment than would be necessary were the 
identical goods not precooled. Butter precooled to zero 
contributes to the conservation of the load much more than 
its own weight of ice. Frozen poultry really contributes 
the equivalent of its own weight of ice to the initia] 
refrigeration. The conclusion is inevitable that precooling 
reduces the cost of icing the vehicle of transportation. 

But precooling in addition to improved packing and 
shipping methods has accomplished more than this. It has 
directly reduced the claims for loss and damage in transit, 
especially on the car-lot movement, This is the uniform 
testimony of the shippers, although no statistical compari. 
sons of annual results in this respect were offered by any 
of the parties to this proceeding. It also appears that in 
the last six or eight years shippers of dairy products have 
begun the practice of precooling the cars. 

Despite the fact that the rates on this traffic are any. 
quantity rates, the proposed refrigeration rules are such ag 
would ordinarily be applicable to carload traffic. Thus a 
shipper loading a minimum of 15,000 pounds or paying on 
that minimum to one destination is entitled to a refriger. 
ator car solely for his shipment, and pays for ice and salt 
only when it is used, and then at the rate of $2.50 per ton 
of ice furnished. 


An individual refrigerator car is not allotted to ship 
ments of less than that minimum and charges are assessed 
for refrigerator car service, whether under ice or not, the 
charges being graduated according to the magnitude of 
the first-class rate between the points of haul. Further. 
more, shippers load and consignees unload the car lots 
of 15,000 pounds and upward, and there are other fea: 
tures of the service which stamp such loads as ordinary 
carload business. 


The usual run of car lots of butter is 300 tubs, or 21,000 
pounds. For eggs the car lot is usually 400 cases, or 21,200 
pounds, although in some instances the trade takes cars of 
300 cases. Ten years ago the car-lot unit was 200 cases, 
or 10,600 pounds. Fully 70 per cent of the cheese ship. 
ments out of Wisconsin will run over 15,000 pounds, and 
frequently load 40,000 to 50,000 pounds. The dairy ship- 
ments of the larger producers will as a whole average 
more than 20,000 pounds, and this is especially the case 
with such shippers as handle dressed poultry, which, 
frozen, usually loads up to 40,000 pounds. The carriers’ 
statistics show that the car-lot movement of all dairy prod- 
ucts averaged about 20,000 pounds. The through less-than 
carload trade in dairy products is mostly confined to butter 
From the smaller creameries, butter shipments will run in 
the height of the season from 125 tubs up, and 60 tubs 
would be an average throughout the season for creameries 
of that class. Those shipments, however, are as a rulé 
ultimately concentrated. 


The tendency in recent years has been to much heaviet 
loading per car, and this is true not only of the car-lot 
shipments as such, but of the cars of less-than-carload lots 
consolidated by the carriers themselves. The increase iD 
the average car lot has been occasioned somewhat by the 
fact that the carriers have increased the minimum qual 
tity required for an individual car from 10,000 to 15,000 
pounds. One witness, experienced in the dairy business 
from both the shippers’ and carriers’ standpoints, gave it 
as his opinion that in the last five years the average weight 
of dairy products loaded in a refrigerator car has almost 
doubled, and that at the present time it would average 
20,000 pounds. The testimony of practically all shippers is 
to the same genera] effect, and the tendency now is con 
stantly to-heavier loading. 

The great majority of shipments made by mem» ers of 
complainant associations from west of the MississipP! 
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River is in car lots. Almost all shipments of eggs from 
that territory to eastern markets are of that character. 
One concern, which ships 75,000 tons of dairy products an- 
nually into Official Classification territory ships 80 per cent 
in car lots. 

It also appears that in the tonnage of food products 
moving through the Chicago gateway from the West to the 
East there is a steady increase in dairy products, while 
that of dressed meats and live-stock tonnage has decreased. 

Dressed poultry requires ice 12 months in the year, and 

salt is added during practically 9 months. Beginning in 
the early spring cars loaded with poultry are usually iced 
to capacity and this continues throughout the warm season. 
During the winter menths half capacity icing is the usual 
rule. ‘ 
It has already been stated that most of the shipments 
of butter are precooled, not infrequently to zero. Such 
shipments require no ice except in warm weather. Some 
shippers begin to order ice about the first of April and 
‘continue that practice through November, the amount or 
dered varying according to temperatures. On butter mov: 
ing from producing territory east of Chicago ice.is used 
for not more than six months in the year. 

Eggs are shipped under ice as*soon as warm weather be: 
gins, generally along in the middle of March, and icing is 
continued until some time in November. Freezing in 
transit must be guarded against in winter, and refrigerator 
cars are then used in order to protect against cold. 

Cheese requires less icing than the other dairy products, 
and sometimes is given heated car protection in the win- 
ter. Ice is used only through the hottest weather, and 
is usually applied commencing in June. 

The refrigeration service required, ‘as noted above, will 
vary somewhat with seasonal temperatures. But, inas- 
much as the rates formerly in vogue which included this 
service were applied throughout the year irrespective of 
varying temperatures, we are constrained to believe that 
the rates imposed must have been based upon a considera- 
tion of average conditions. In the absence of complaint 
over rates based on average conditions, we do not feel 
that it-is incumbent upon us at this time to impose upon 
the carriers the requirement that the charges for re 
frigerated service shall vary with the specific temperatures 
encountered during the movement of particular shipments. 

Dressed poultry is the most perishable of the dairy prod- 
ucts and requires a car suitable for the carriage of dressed 
beef. For dressed poultry the larger shippers reject a 
refrigerator car which cannot be precooled to below 35 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. On shipments of butter and eggs, and 
cheese as well, temperatures of 38 to 48 degrees are 
counted safe, and can usually be secured with cake ice 
One witness experienced in the transportation of dairy 
products and the preparation of such products for trans- 
portation stated that the actual cost of refrigerating eggs 
for transit is not over 50 per cent of the cost of refriger- 
ating dressed beef. 

Refrigerator cars; for whose use in transporting dairy 
products a specific charge is imposed, vary greatly in type 
and efficiency. In connection with the transportation of 
dairy products, the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture has made extensive tests of the efficiency of this type 
of cars on hauls of from 1,000 to 1,500 miles. The general 
conclusion deduced by that department from those ex- 
periments is that the builders of refrigerator cars have not 
kept pace with the refrigerating industry in general. Prac- 
tically all the principal dairy-carrying lines hold different 
— as to the icing requirements for that particular 

Traffic. 

The master mechanic of one of the larger defendant 
carriers admitted that none of the cars of his company 
assigned to dairy service can be refrigerated to 33 de. 
grees, the temperature required by one of the principal 
meat packers for shipments of dressed beef. This is of 
significance in connection with the contention of large ship 
bers of dressed poultry that that commodity requires a 
car su'iable for dressed beef, and in connection with the 
conten‘ion of the carriers that in order of susceptibility to 
— ation the three meat foods rank—fish, fowl and 

esh. 

Ther is no standard of insulation required for a re- 
frigerator car for either dressed poultry, butter, eggs or 
cheese, or for dairy products as a whole. Indeed there is 
nO standard of efficiency whatever in refrigerator cars. 
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Shippers complain that cars are sometimes received with 
every outward semblance of being modern and efficient, 
are loaded upon that presumption, and are found upon 
arrival at destination to have been merely old cars freshly 
painted and with exterior repairs, but with obsolete and 
inefficient insulation. 

Lack of exact information as to the age of the car or the 
exact character of its insulation and its resultant ability 
to withstand heat leaves the shipper in the position where 
to be safe he must order excessive icing. Extravagant 
icing was the rule when the shippers first encountered the 
necessity of ordering icing service, with the advent of the 
new rules here attacked. On one of the western lines 
serving the territory of surplus dairy production it has been 
found that a new series of cars with only 8,000 pounds of 
ice bunker capacity is a much more efficient refrigerator 
than is another series of cars with a bunker capacity of 
12,000 pounds. The inference of the shippers naturally 
is that the newer cars have the benefit of a newer and more 
efficient insulation. 

Compared with a companion box car of the same exterior 
dimensions the refrigerator car is heavier and has less in- 
terior capacity, but costs more to construct and keep in 
repair. The excess cost of construction and repairs varies 
with the different lines and with the different types of 
refrigerator cars, and there appears also to be a lack of 
uniformity in the relative increase in the excess of the 
construction cost. Apparently this reflects the policy of 
the different roads as to increasing the efficiency of the 
refrigerators. 

Refrigerator cars require special cleaning, and at times 
extraordinary cleaning to remove the effect of odor of a 
previous load. The cost of cleaning varies on the different 
lines, as does also the percentage of cars requiring clean- 
ing. Ordinarily the cost runs from about 19% to about 50 
cents per car; for the extraordinary cleaning one line 
reports 13 per cent of its cars necessitating an average 
expense of $2.95; on another road it was only 63 cents 
per car. . 

In addition to hauling greater tare weights in refrigerator 
cars, the empty haul of such cars exceeds that of box cars. 
This empty mileage is augmented by the movement to 
icing stations for icing, and the subsequent movement 
under ice to point of loading. 

We have already commented on the maintenance of 
classification ratings dating from 1887 applicable on the 
any-quantity movement of first class on dressed poultry, 
second class on butter and eggs, and third class on cheese. 

In classification the perishable foods are ordinarily 
grouped under fruits, fish, meats and vegetables. Dressed 
poultry competes with the other food products, particu- 
larly with dressed meats. In some sections cheese is a 
substitute for dressed meats and poultry. In the eastern 
markets dressed poultry competes with live poultry. 

The classification rating reflects, among other things, 
perishability and other attendant hazards in transporta- 
tion, value and minimum weight of loading. Generally the 
classification rating is said to reflect only the service of 
haulage; auxiliary services incident to transportation are 
said by the carriers not to be considered in determining 
classification rating, and icing and the necessary use of 
refrigerator car equipment as auxiliary services would not 
be factors therein; nor would volume of movement. But 
it is admitted that when fixing the classification the car- 
riers’ committee knew no separate charge was made for 
refrigeration. 

It is asserted by the shippers of dairy products that there 
is no extraordinary hazard in the transportation of such 
articles as now shipped, sometimes frozen hard and, if not, 
quite generally precooled. Their practice of insisting on a 
car suitable for dressed beef for their shipments of dressed 
poultry, and not for butter, eggs, or cheese, is an indication 
of their view as to the comparative susceptibility of these 
products to transportation hazards. Breakage of eggs is 
avoided more and more each year as a result of better 
methods and greater care in packing and loading. Ordi- 
narily a day’s delay in the transportation of dairy products 
is no cause for complaint. While both carriers and ship- 
pers seem to agree that in susceptibility to deterioration 
in transit dairy products rank as follows: Dressed poultry, 
eggs, butter and cheese, the carriers contend that, revenue 
considered, claims on account of perishability are greater 
on dressed poultry than on fresh meats. Presumably, how- 
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ever, this is so mainly because the claims are the greater 
on the less-than-carload lots, for the carriers admit that if 
a carload classification were established for dressed poul- 
try, it could well be the same as for fresh meats, although 
they are careful to say that in such case they would desire 
to rate fresh meats higher. 

Once established, the classification rating seems, in the 
carriers’ view, a finality. Any extraordinary change in 
the volume of movement is considered a rate question and 
not one of classification. Seemingly their view also is 
that if subsequently any progress be made in reducing the 
loss and damage incident to the transportation no change 
in classification ratings is called for, because the carriers 
are entitled to the saving. 

Since the establishment of these classification ratings 
there have come those changes in the dairy industry, al- 
ready referred to, from which there have resulted great 
increases in the tonnage of dairy products, in the length 
of haul, in the number and weight of car-lot shipments, 
and in the better preparation of the articles for trans- 
portation. These have been gradual over many years, 
and undoubtedly have had some effect on transportation 
costs, certainly not to the carrier’s detriment. But in the 
past few years there have also come rate changes which 
have directly increased the carriers’ revenues on this 
traffic. 

Prior to Feb. 1, 1913, the shipper of 10,000 pounds or 
more of dairy products to one consignee and destination 
was given the sole use of a refrigerator car for that lot. 
On that date the requisite minimum was made 15,000 
pounds. Subsequently there came the advances in the 
class rates incident to The Five Per Cent Case, supra, and 
these were followed on March 20, 1915, by the separately 
established refrigeration charges. The result of these suc- 
cessive rate changes has been to increase the carriers’ 
revenue per car lot from Chicago to New York, as follows: 


Dressed Poultry. 














Prior to Subsequent to 

Feb. 1, 1913. Mar. 20, 1915. 
Transportation, 10,000 pounds........ $75.00 eee 
Haulage, 15,000 pounds.............. $118.20 
Refrigeration (average) .............. 16.00 
I a danke Ka eaik wade ewhe wane eo = timate $134.20 
Butter and Hggs. 
Transportation, 10,000 pounds......... $65.00 ae 
Haulage, 15,000 pounds................ ts $102.45 
Refrigeration (average) .............. amas 16.00 
PE cbse yas unats bdand ao oe ead dee oc ss $118.45 

Cheese. 

Transportation, 10,000 pounds ...... | a ere 
Haulage, 15,000 pounds................ hens $78.75 
Refrigeration (average) .............. mace 16.00 
EE eh dag Pat dad etee npewdcnehes* ind $94.75 


Another way of expressing this is that while the car- 
riers formerly absorbed the icing out of minimum car-lot 
revenues of $75 on dressed poultry, $65 on butter and 
eggs, and $50 on cheese, they now refuse so to absorb 
while assessing for haulage alone $118.20, $102.45, and 
$78.75, respectively, per car lot of those commodities. This 
increased car-lot revenue must be read in the light of the 
fact that the great tonnage movement is now increasing 
in such lots; also, that the average car lot will weigh 
20,000 pounds. On the 20,000-pound basis the car-lot rev- 
enue for hauling dressed poultry or butter and eggs from 
Chicago to New York is greater by about $46 and $23, re- 
spectively, than what would be earned for the same service 
on fresh meats. ’ 

But meantime the 5 per cent increase in the class rates, 
coupled with the new scale of refrigeration’ charges on 
less-than-carload lots, has effected a considerable increase 
in revenues on that traffic, whether carried under ice or 
not. These increases are particularly marked on the short 
hauls, but they are high even on the longer hauls. The 
following statement shows the extent of such increases per 
100 pounds transported from Chicago to the destinations 


shown: 
——Dressed poultry—— 


Prior Subsequent Per cent 
to 5 per to Mar. increase in 
advance. 20, 1915.* aggregate. 
Cents. Cents. 

Hammond, Ind. .......... 10.5 i.e 52.4 
Indianapolis, Ind. .......31.5 33. 20.9 


3.1 
5.0 
Cleveland, Ohio ......... 41.0 . e 17.3 
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Pittebargn, Vas .....<.¢. 45.0 47.3 16.2 
5.0 

Washington, D. C. ...... 72.0 75.8 © 16.4 
8.0 

Baltimore,: Md. .......... 72.0 75.8 16.4 
8.0 

Philadelphia, Pa. ........ 73.0 76.8 16.2 
8.0 

mow Took, We- Vo em 75.0 78.8 15.7 
8.0 

ee eee 82.0 85.8 15.6 
9.0 

Butter and eggs—— 

Prior Subsequent Per cent 
to 5 per to Mar. increase in 
advance. 20, 1915.* aggregate. 
Cents. Cents. 

Hammond, Ind. ........«. 10.0 10.5 55.0 
5.0 

- Indianapolis, Ind. ....... 27.0 28.4 23.8 
5.0 

Cleveland, Ohio ......... 35.0 se 5.1 
.0 

Pittsbura@M, Pa; ......200- 39.0 yy 18.0 
.0 

Washington, D.C. ...... 62.0 we 18.2 

Baltimore, Md. .......... 62.0 65.3 18.2 

Philadelphia, Pa. ........ 63.0 66.3 18.0 

ew Tere, A, YF, sheaves 65.0 68.3 17.4 

Boston, Mass. ........... 71.0 74.3 17.3 
9.0 

——Cheese—— 

Prior Subsequent Per cent 
to 5 per to Mar increase in 
advance 20, 1915.* aggregate. 
Cents. Cents. 

Hammond, Ind. -........ 9.0 99 61.1 
.0 
Indianapolis, Ind. ........ 21.5 22.6 28.4 
* 5.0 
Cleveland, Ohio ......... 26.0 a 24.2 
A -0 
Pittebureh, PO. «.....0025. 30.0 7 21.7 
Washington, D. C. ....-. 47.0 49.5 22.3 
Baltimore, Md.-.......... 47.0 49.5 22.3 
Philadelphia, Pa. ........ 48.0 50.5 21.9 
New York,’-N. Y. ...... 50.0 52.5 21.0 
Boston, Mass. 55.0 57.5 20.9 


*First figure is haulage rate; second is refrigeration charge. 


It seems to be accepted that there is greater economy in 
the transportation of these articles in car lots. But in this 
connection there must be borne in mind the methods by 
which the less-than-carload business is handled. It has 
already been said that the carriers make a practice of 
consolidating at Chicago and points west less-than-carload 
shipments from the West to eastern destinations. This 
results in greater economy in transportation, for such cars 
can then be handled, so far as physical movement is con- 
cerned, as are car lots. As to such cars the Official Classi- 
fication lines perform no pick-up service. 

The less-than-carload business originating within Official 
Classification territory usually moves east and, as a rule, 
begins in pick-up cars. Such cars for dairy products are 
ordinarily scheduled as soon as there is sufficient business 
in sight to warrant, the volume of business determining 
the frequency of the service. The carriers recognize that 
some of these products, dressed poultry, for instance, will 
require icing throughout the year, while others will re 
quire it only at certain seasons; also, that the duty de- 
volves upon them properly to protect all shipments of 
perishables. sut the tonnage is seldom enough to warrant 
the running of iced ana noniced refrigerator cars, and 
when the pick-up cars begin their run it is not known 
just what lading will be offered. Necessity, therefore, re- 
quires that all pick-up cars be run under ice, and the 
carriers consider it just to assess the expense thereof 
against all commodities loaded therein. Furthermore, 
these carriers feel they are entitled to compensation for 
the protected service of the refrigerator car. The load is 
usually a mixture of all dairy products, although occa- 
sionally a pick-up car comes through with but one product. 
The customary practice is not to run such cars beyond 
division points without consolidation. On one line [or 
which statastics were presented the pick-up loads carried 
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into the consolidation points ran from 7,000 to 10,000 
pounds. ; 

The very nature of pick-up service necessitates a slower 
schedule than is accorded the through car lots, and re- 
quires frequent opening of the pick-up car. Relatively 
more ice is necessary for its proper refrigeration; never- 
the less, the pick-up car usually maintains a higher tem- 
perature than the through car because of the incidents of 
the service. In a way the comparative inefficiency of the 
refrigeration of the pick-up car tends to discourage the 
small shipper from precooling, for precooled products 
should be carried during transportation at a temperature 
as near aS possible to that of the cooling room. This is 
not possible with the average pick-up car service. 

In Southern Classification territory dressed poultry 
usually moves on fresh meat rates, and the same is true in 
transcontinental territory. Straight or mixed carloads of 
dairy products, minimum weight 20,000 pounds, are rated 
third class in Western Classification territory, but it was 
testified that many of the rates on such traffic are made 
from 1 cent to 15 cents lower than the third-class rates. 
In the same territory dressed poultry, less than carload, 
is rated first class, and butter, cheese and eggs second class. 
All such less-than-carload rates in Western Classification 
territory include refrigeration service. 

Measured by the test of revenue return per ton-mile of 
service the present haulage rates on dairy products in 
Official Classification territory are high. Considering them 
in their applicability to carload business merely emphasizes 
the relative return. The statement below shows this as to 
traffic Chicago to New York, 912 miles. 






Rates per Return per 

Commodity. 100 pounds. ton-mile. 

; Cents. Mills. 

PER eee ORE ENS Se TL TT 31.5 a 

jrare a digg rt REMR Ae Rew ee ae amas 31.5 6.91 
QUINCES 2. nc cccccccccvcccesccctcrccccecses 31.5 6.91 
EO 0. + cick atshewantedeVecs€vetancnees 31.5 6.91 
Packing-house products , : 31.6 6.91 
PNG ios ave cco ne i baS eee erbamaeon 36.8 8.07 
IE, 5.5 55.0'g 40k e dose oe ees eee ee aa a 36.8 8.07 
GENIN occ dec nes wceecasaevns.vasue toe 36.8 8.07 
NN Re RE ne ee ee ee nee 52.5 11.51 
NE cade pweccn ees a take ewe eae ees adaers 52.5 11.51 
IN. cucu ealagoeadomaane ee sue sale aa abies §2.5 11.51 
DN, cp ctu widbe cule cus ean sia emia aahent 52.5 11.51 
I cctssa:<a i's atin cat Gili wb oie @ wad ric: whe et 68.3 14.98 
Te SS eer rere eer ree 78.8 17.28 
Se Ge GES 6 cc cen ote -cncdewen« caateyn 68.3 14.98 
DE - -cbucie ccaatncis Diasedorme Gime gees oe eae 52.5 11.51 


Considering the rates on dairy products as moving car 
lots of a minimum weight of 15,000 pounds, and average 
loading of 20,000 pounds, the return to the carriers for 
haulage per car-mile, Chicago to New York, compares with 
the returns on the other foods named as follows: 


Rate per Return per 


Minimum 

Commodity. weight. 100 pounds. car-mile. 
Pounds. Cents. Cents. 

SN a5 holo e guacar aiacadia east 24,000 31.5 8.29 
RS ee ae 24,000 31.5 8.29 
Se ree 24,000 31.5 8.29 
Potatoes, Oct. 1 to May 31. 36,000 31.5 12.43 
Potatoes, June 1 to Sept. 30 30,000 31.5 19.36 
Packing-house products ... 30,000 31.5 10.36 
Cranberries ....cccsececcccss 24,000 36.8 9.68 
CMMMMOUDCE occcccccceececs 24,000 36.8 9.68 
MPMEOTMCIONS ..0...0 c.ci0s''e ccs 24,000 36.8 9.68 
SIR. o.0c sueainasclecisieinars 18,000 52.5 10.36 
Cc SS eae 4,000 52.5 13.82 
ER SN ee 24,000 52.5 13.82 
PEARED ESP 20,000 52.5 11.51 
| Reena 0,000 68.3 14.98 
Dressed poultry ........... 5,00 78.8 12.96 
Siete einiaipiasdtg eee sientcn oebe's *20,000 78.8 17.28 
Butter and oie 40 06s-0% 15,000 68.3 11.23 
C<:0.« eee wetnn rae erbe ees *20,000 68.3 14.98 
| EASES 15,000 52.5 8.63 
oo SER OAS OST *20,000 52.5 11.51 


*Average actual loading dairy products. 


There are no through rates from Western into Official 
Classification territory on dairy products, and east of the 
river or Chicago the traffic pays full locals in combination. 
In the case of the Wabash Railroad carloads rates apply 
up to the Mississippi River; east thereof on the same road 
the Same shipment will take an any-quantity rate and pay 
refriger:tion charges in addition. 

Beca: ‘e the great car-lot movement of dairy products 
8 on local rates from Chicago east on goods originating 
beyond, it seems proper to compare the revenue result of 
_ trafie per minimum car lot with the minimum car- 
oad revenue between the same points on other foodstuffs 
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originating beyond. We do not overlook the contention 
that this is a comparison of revenue results from local 
rates on dairy products and fresh meats with revenue re- 
sults from divisions of rates on other foodstuffs, but we 
repeat that the circumstances surrounding the traffic makes 
— comparison of value. Such a comparison follows be- 
ow: 


a ae oe a oe 
sg Se se BE Sy Sm SF 
Se So Su o> So of 3S 
> on oO 4 Sn Sp — 
SZ Oy oc: os o- oe ~ 3 
=" ome Oa ~ — OD ~ ty a 
ss £8 §£F gk F FB 8 

=, ; g : ae i F a 

co . 

a te 


From Chicago to— 
Pittsburgh, 
Bs | aisisreveis os $70.95 $61.50 $47.25 $59.64 $75.00 $57.50 $76.76 
Baltimore, Md. 113.70 97.95 74.25 93.45 75.00 62.50 76.76 
Philadelphia, 

Riceloread 115.20 99.45 75.75 95.55 75.00 62.50 76.76 


Y. .....e0e. 118:20 102.45 78.75 99.75 75.00 62.50 76.76 
Boston, Mass. 128.70 111.45 86.25 99.75 75.00 62.50 176.76 


We find that the charges for carriage to which are added 
the stated refrigeration charges have not been shown of 
record to be just and reasonable and must therefore be 
canceled. An order will, therefore, issue requiring the 
cancellation of the charges separately established March 
20, 1915, for the refrigeration and refrigerator car service, 
and the restoration of the rate basis effective just prior 
thereto. Further hearing will be had on formal claims 
filed for reparation. 

There was very comprehensive evidence offered by the 
carriers in attempted justification of their present charges 
of $2.50 per ton of ice used in icing car-lot shipments, and 
5 cents and upward, per 100 pounds of load, according as 
the first-class rates run, for refrigerator car service with 
or without ice on less-than-carload shipments. Our dis- 
position of the case makes unnecessary any finding as to 
the reasonableness of those charges, per se, or as to dis- 
crimination against the less-than-carload shipments in that 
the charge thereon applies whether or not the car is iced. 
It was on this latter point that the carriers evidenced the 
necessities of pick-up car service in the dairy traffic as 
justification, and showed that the basis of the graduated 
scale of charges was the average cost of icing car lots at 
the rate of $2.50 per ton of ice used between Chicago and 
New York. 


We think it desirable that it be pointed out that the 
less-than-carload charge is not restricted to tonnage han- 
dled in pick-up cars. .It is laid, according to the tariffs, 
“on shipments of butter, eggs, cheese, dressed poultry, 
fish and game in lots of less than 15,000 pounds, * * * 
also on less-than-carload shipments of other perishable 
freight for which refrigerator car service (with or with- 
out ice) is furnished.” Consolidated shipments of dairy 
products not requiring and sometimes not receiving icing 
are assessed with these charges; so are shipments of cheese 
or canned goods for which refrigerator car service is re- 
quested in winter months for protection against frost. It 
was testified by a witness for the carriers that the move 
ment in refrigerator cars dry was negligible. It was 
partly on account of such movement, however, that the 
Wholesale Grocers’ Exchange of Chicago intervened. As 
to dairy products its intervention was proper; as to canned 
goods it was beyond the issues here involved. No finding 
is here made as to the propriety of these charges when 
laid against canned goods. 

MEYER, Chairman, did not participate in the disposition 
of this case. 


HARLAN, Commissioner, concurring: 

The comparisons shown on the report of the Commis- 
sion are not, in my judgment, a sufficient test of the in: 
trinsic reasonableness of the rates considered-in the report; 
they take into consideration neither the average loading 
of the other commodities nor the separate charges for 
refrigeration at present maintained on many of them. It 
is true that the rates, for carriage only, on certain perish- 
able foods such as meats, fruits and vegetables make ‘the 
present rates for the carriage of dairy products seem rela- 
tively high. But the report, as should be noted, finds that 
the defendants have failed, by the precise measure of the 
separately established refrigeration charge, to show that 
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the present aggregate charge, for both carriage and re. 
frigeration, is reasonable; and it requires the rates, now 
assessed for carriage only, to stand for the future as the 
rates for both carriage and refrigeration. 

The record indicates, and the report states, that during 
a large part of the year eggs and cheese are moved with- 
out any ice or salt at.all, and that during the winter 
months “half capacity icing is the usual rule” in the 
transportation of dairy products. In other words, in re 
quiring the restoration of the old rates the Commission 
proposes for the future to impose on this traffic the same 
rate throughout the entire year, thus requiring the ship- 
pers of eggs and cheese to pay for the refrigeration service 
during the winter months, when the service is not re 
quired or actually used; during the same part of the year 
the dressed poultry shippers will be required to pay a 
rate that includes a refrigeration charge for a service 100 
per cent greater than the refrigeration service needed and 
actually rendered. 

I am at a loss to see how such rates may properly be 
sanctioned. The inference drawn in the Commission’s re 
port, even if justified by the record, that the old rates 
represent “average conditions” throughout the year, does 
not relieve but rather gives emphasis to the objection to 
them; for that view seems frankly to concede that those 
who ship only when refrigeration is not required must 
nevertheless pay the carrier for a service not rendered, 


while others shipping only during periods of the year. 


when refrigeration is necessary and actually performed 
may lawfully pay less than they should. With our ap- 
proval the burden is thus transferred, in part at least, 
from those who enjoy the service and should pay for it to 
those who do not require the service or actually have it 
performed for them. 

The report illustrates with unusual clarity the inequali- 
ties which, as I have had frequent occasion to point out, 
necessarily spring from rates that are said to include 
compensation to the carrier for a special service that is 
actually used by some of the shippers only, or, if used by 
all shippers, only during a part of ‘the year. In either 
requiring or permitting the re-establishment of the old 
rates the Commission, in my judgment, gives countenance 
to an impropriety in rates that is open and apparent on 
the very face of the record. While I do not care to inter- 
pose any individual view of my own as to the sufficiency 
of the evidence offered by the defendant carriers to meet 
the burden of justifying their present rates and charges 
and am therefore willing to be understood as concurring 
in the finding that they have failed by adequate evidence 
to sustain their contentions, I am not willing to give my 
assent to the restoration of rates on this traffic that in- 
volve an obviously unequal adjustment. 


RAIL-LAKE-AND-RAIL ADVANCES 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Advances in rail-lake-and-rail rates in accordance with 
tariffs on file were foreshadowed by an order issued April 
6 vacating, as of April 9, the Commission’s order in No. 
6512, Minneapolis Civic and Commerce Association against 
the Algoma Central and others. Its order was of April 
19, 1915. That order required the carriers to keep in 
the rates existing on that date for two years pending. 
Tariffs on which the Commission has not yet taken any 
direct action have April 9 as effective date; hence the 
cancellation of the order mentioned was necessary to 
prepare the way for the advances. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL RATES 


(Continued from page 712) 
to accommodate itself to a situation not created by the 
ordinary competitive forces?” 
Mr. Donnelly confined himself exclusively to the tenta- 


tive report, adopting as his own the views expressed by. 


Mr. Wood, in his argument, which lasted for more than an 
hour. As a preface, he reviewed the history of the fourth 
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section and the cases arising thereunder. Frankly, he 
said, he was stil] of the opinion that the law authorizes 
the Commission merely to grant or deny relief, aid not 
attach conditions to a relief order, such as was d ne in 
the cases which went to the Supreme Court. 

“This report, of course, points out that the Commis. 
sion has not the power, by order, to direct the establish. 
ment of the rates therein mentioned. It specifically says 
no order is to be entered except as to points in Arizona,” 
said Mr. Donnelly, “because the rates for all points other 
than for Arizona have been suggested without any investi. 
gation as to their reasonableness on formal complaint or 
otherwise. 

“I want to suggest the impropriety of the Commission 
putting out a report mentioning rates which it has not the 
power to prescribe, because it has not complied with 
the law. 

“This report, of course, points out that the Commis. 
the proposed rates that, if they will but bring in their com. 
plaints, the decision upon them will be as herein indi- 
cated. It is an invitation to them to file such complaints, 
If they accept the invitation will not hearings hereon be 
hollow mockeries? 

“It is easy to criticize. I want to say the work done 
herein is constructive, but is nevertheless improper. It 
is true it has its crudities, its deficiences and its flat im- 
possibilities. Human genius, however, could not make up 
a scheme of rates for the whole United States without such 
deficiencies and impossibilities. Even if the Commission 
determined to put into effect this revolution of the whole 
rate structure of the United States, without having even con- 
sidered the eastbound rates or having had one of the 
eastern carriers affected by it before them, it would find 
iron facts before which the principles of ratemaking laid 
down in this report would have to bend. 

“The attorney-examiner closed the whole case when he 
found that the carriers are not entitled to fourth section 
relief. It has never been contended that conditions may 
be attached to a finding that the carriers are not entitled 
to relief. The report, other than that finding, is an at- 
tempt to attach conditions to a denial of relief. 

“It is no answer to say the Commission has the power 
to make the rates suggested in the report. It has—after 
due investigation, with all the carriers interested as parties 
to the record, and after it has reached the conclusion that 
such and such rates would be just and reasonable. 


“But in this case the attorney-examiner has announced 
that the rates from the Missouri River to the Pacific Coast 
are ‘fairly remunerative,’ which means, if the words meaD 
anything, that the rates are just and reasonable. That is 
a finding on an application to continue rates that were 
influenced by competitive conditions, and not upon a charge 
that they were or are unreasonable. 


“It is the announcement of a conclusion that must be 
followed in the.event anyone challenges rates from the 
Missouri River to the Pacific Coast as unreasonable, al 
though no such challenge has been made and no hearing 
thereon has been had. If this Commission approves this 
report it will be an invitation to bring complaints and 
hearings thereon will be mockeries.” 

Mr. Donnelly took all the rates proposed by Mr. Thurtell 
and pointed out that they are suggested in advance of 
any hearing as to the reasonableness of the bases which he 
set for himself on which to found the group rates suU& 
gested by him for territories between the Missouri River 
and the Pacific Ocean, and from groups ,east of ihe Mis- 
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souri to the territory between that river and the west- 
ern sea. 

At the afternoon session, H. A. Scandrett went into 
details of that phase of the case brought forward by Chas. 
Donnelly, when he asserted that the report found to be 
reasonable, rates which had not been attacked or brought 
into issue except in a collateral way. . 

The force of Mr. Donnelly’s arraignment of the report 
on that point was freely admitted, especially by J. B. 
Campbell, attorney for the Spokane Merchants’ Association. 
He admitted that while Commissioner Daniels and the 
attorney-examiner, at the various hearings on the reopened 
application, said the reasonableness of the rates was in 
issue, the order of the Commission reopening the case 
probably was not broad enough to hold that the issue was 
made. , 

Seth Mann, for the Pacific Coast generally and for San 
Francisco in particular, said that ruinous is not too strong 
a word to apply to the condition that will result if the 
proposed rates should be put into effect. The commerce 
of the coast cities, he said, would be handed over to Chi- 
cago. The war, he said, had, taken away the boats so as 
temporarily to create the condition in which it could be 
asserted there is not the competition which forced the 
rates which the coast is trying to retain so as to prevent 
the utter disruption of the business structure of the West. 
Now the interior was trying to deprive the coast of the 
all-rail rates which they have been compelled to pay, al- 
though depriving the coast of them will do the interior job- 
bers only a little good. His thought was that the con- 
struction of wooden ships, in six months will. restore the 
condition that brought about the rates. 

H. M. Wade, representing iron and steel interests on the 
coast, suggested that the increases in rates on articles 
of that kind suggested by the Thurtell report, would de- 
stroy the shipbuilding industry on the coast and make im- 
possible the work for which the government has given con- 
tracts. The Union Works alone, he said, would lose 
$500,000. 

The damage resulting from the disruption proposed by 
the Thurtell report, S. J. Wetrick, of Seattle, said, would 
far overshadow the small, if any, benefit accruing to the 
interior. His idea is that, business having been built up on 
the present basis, no change can be made without great 
loss, without corresponding benefit to anybody. 

The consumer, the man in whose behalf most moves are 
made, would not benefit at all from the proposed change, 
C. T. Helpling, for San Diego and southern California ports, 
told the Commission. His idea is that the interior jobber 
Will absorb the difference between the present and pro- 
posed rates. The Thurtell differential suggestion, he said, 
Would result in ridiculous charges, Messrs. Helping and 
Wade said. The latter said the raw materials the iron and 
steel manufacturers on the coast use would cost more for 
freight than the finished articles sent in from the East. 
Shoe findings, he said, would cost 35 cents per 100 pounds 
more than the freight rate on shoes. 

J. B. Campbell said there was only one question to be 
decided: “Ig there competition bringing about a condition 
Warraniing departures from the fourth section?” He said 
there is competition in the sense that some boats are run- 


ning, ii they have no influence on the rate situation. They 
presen potential competition. They are actual physical 
facts, but 


without influence on the rate adjustment. 
you, gentlemen, you must sting somewhere,” said 
Mr. Campbell, addressing the commissioners directly. 
“That is not said as a joke. You have got to put a burden 


“TI tel 
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somewhere. The interior has been carrying it so long it 
thinks it is entitled to some relief. 

“If the railroads, after a sit-down talk with you will not 
remove this discrimination, I am in favor of allowing the 
law to take its course. It provides a sting.” 

S. H. Love discussed the Utah situation. His interests 
are at Salt Lake, which, under the Thurtell plan, would get 
rates lower than the coast. 


The Merchant Marine. 


America’s merchant marine, in so far as it canbe rep- 
resented by the American-Hawaiian and the Luckenbach 
steamship companies, got into the transcontinental fourth 
section argument on April 4, in favor of the adjustment 
proposed by Attorney-Examiner Thurtell. Frank Lyon, 
their attorney, took the bull by the horns, he thought, by 
discussing the question on the theory that the larger 
interests of the country demand the upbuilding of the 
merchant marine and that if the railroad propositions be 
adopted by the Commission, the effeet will be no worse 
on it than what may have been done during the last two 
years by Germany. ; 

“All that the Imperial German government may have 
done in the past two years to the injury of the rights of 
this country, the railroads, during the past 50 years, have 
done to the injury of the merchant marine of the United 
States,” declared Lyon. “And that warfare has so long 
gone unchallenged that it has substantially accomplished 
the purpose which it is feared might be accomplished by 
the submarine unless this country makes so bold as to 
throw down the gauntlet of war. 

“Prior to the Civil War, which’ was before the time of 
the railroad in its modern sense, this country boasted the 
greatest merchant marine that had ever existed in all his- 
tory. Since that war, coincident with the growth of the 
great railroad systems of this country, there has been a 
rapid and continuous decline in the merchant marine as 
measured by the greatness of the country. 

“In this crisis of the country it must be with profound 
regret that any man, that any Commission, or that any 
court has in the past pursued such a course of action, 
unless forced to do so by the inexorable rule of law, as to 
have in the slightest degree lessened the merchant marine 
of the country. 

“With the passage of the resolution through the Con- 
gress of the United States to-day, either declaring war or 
recognizing its existence, we must recognize that at least 
for months to come this will be a naval war and that the 
country is, and will be, suffering not only from a lack of 
ships in which to transport the troops, the supplies and 
the munitions necessary for the proper conduct of inten- 
sive war, but for the need of vessels of every type to pro- 
tect our commerce from the aggressions of the enemy. 

“As Mr. Wettrick of Washington has said, this is no 
time to deal in*mere technicalities, but that it is a time 
when the spirit and not the letter, when the substance and 
not the shadow should be foremost in the minds of us all. 

“While I have placed upon me the duty of representing 
my clients and expressing to this Commission my concep- 
tion of duty to the country, this Commission holds within 
its grasp the great pearl of opportunity. Pride of prece- 
dent, with pride of opinion, must be laid aside just as the 
Supreme Court recently laid aside its precedents and held 
to be constitutional a law which no lawyer who had a 
reputation to sustain would for one moment have advised, 
based upon precedents, that the law would have been sus- 
tained. However, that great court rose to the emergency 
and became a great legislative branch of the government, 
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sustaining the will of the people as expressed by the Con- 
gress. 

“So here, although we have the Alabama Midland case, 
decided by the Supreme Court a generation ago, aithough 
we have numerous decisions of this Commission more or 
less leaning toward the doctrine of recognizing potential 
competition, although we have an unbroken line of deci- 
sions by this Commission to the effect that the existence 
of actual water competition forms a basis for exception to 
the rigid provision of the fourth section—in the face of all 
this, I submit this is the time when the Commission should 
‘stop, look and listen;’ should decide whether there is to 
be continued to be offered for sacrifice upon the altar of 
the railroads, the merchant marine of the country. 

“I admit that the challenge to set aside precedents is a 
bold one, I acknowledge that I have arrayed against me the 
vested interests of the great railroad corporations of the 
country, but profoundly believing that the policy that has 
been pursued by those great corporations, approved by this 
Commission and the courts, has placed the country in a 
serious condition to meet the present crisis, and believing 
there is nothing in the proviso of the fourth section mak- 
ing it obligatory upon this Commission to strike down 
directly or indirectly the merchant marine, I do not hesi- 
tate to throw down the gauntlet.” 

The thought of the intervening steamship companies 
is that the railroads are asking the Commission to ap- 
prove a scheme of rates, the effect of which will be to 
keep them out of the coast to coast business and that the 
Commission, instead of doing that, should recognize the 
fact that there is now no compelling competition, the 
existence of which the law says, shall be a condition 
precedent to the grant of relief. 

Prior to the argument in behalf of the merchant marine, 
S. H. Love concluded his argument in behalf of Utah 
interests. Seth Mann read a telegram from California’s 
attorney-general authorizing him to speak for the state. 
F. M. Hill immediately challenged the accuracy of that 
statement, saying that Fresno and other interior California 
points are not in agreement with San Francisco, which, 
he said, persuaded the state legislature to adopt resolu- 
tions favoring the coast points and against the interests 
of the interior. 

R. A. Jones, for the Arizona corporation commission, 
said facts justify the Thurtell report. “Let us try what 
he proposes,” said Mr. Jones. “Give the coast a reason- 
able rate and then grade it back. Then, when the ships 
come again, let the railroads cut it, if necessary, to retain 
business. I think it is incumbent on the railroads to 
explain their attitude. They are asking for advanced 
rates in every part of the country, but when they are 
offered, so far as the Pacific coast is concerned, they 
refuse them.” 

One of the veterans of the intermountain fight appeared 
when H. F. Bartine, for the Nevada interests, arose to 
say that with the main proposition of the Thurtell report 
Nevada is in full sympathy, the disagreements coming 
only on the details of the percentage system proposed by 
the attorney-general. 

“We are not opposing the railroads on the ground that 
they are making too much money,” said Mr. Bartine. “We 
are opposing them simply because we think that too large 
a share of the money they make comes from ‘us. 

“In talking about potential competition, it is set forth 
that there is the ocean and ships may be built to navigate 
it. True, but here is the land. It is always here. There 
are nine transcontinental railroads upon it. Each com- 
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petes with the other. If there should be men fooligh 
enough or wise enough to build fifty more, there woulg 
be competition greater than there is now. 

“But all such things are in the future. There niay pe 
fifty transcontinental railroads and there. may be ships, 
but the fact is there are none now that have any infiv. 
ence upon the rates. Since the briefs in this case were 
written 1,000,000 tons of shipping have been desiroyed, 
Gentlemen from the Pacific Coast tell us there are 180,000 
tons of shipping building or contemplated on the Pacific 
Coast. They have also told us that the bulk of that ton. 
nage is in government vessels which will never enter the 
coast-to-coast trade. 

“I tell you potential competition is a field of the un- 
known. Your duty is to confine yourself to the known. 
There is no.more competition between the railroads and 
the ships than there is between a railroad hauling pota- 
toes and the man trundling a wheelbarrow also filled with 
potatoes, 

“I cannot say anything without repeating in substance 
what I have said time and again on this subject. Read 
my excellent brief, and I believe you will learn something. 
It is not long and it will not cost you anything. My 
modesty is equaled only by my generosity. Seriously, 
however, I desire to call attention to studies made which 
show that if the terminal rates were applied at Reno 
they would yield a return of 11 per cent.” 

F. W. Maxwell, for the Denver Transportation Bureau 
and manufacturers, said that city objects vigorously to the 
percentage system of making rates for the country be 
tween Missouri River and the Pacific Coast. Its idea is 
that 55 per cent of the Missouri River-Pacific Ocean rate 
is too much for Denver to pay for its haul of 33 per cent; 
69 per cent of the Salt Lake rate is too much to pay for 
52 per cent of the distance, and 78 per cent of the Grand 
Junction rate is too much to pay for 55 per cent of the 
distance. 

“A large majority of Denver’s rates will be advanced; 
Salt Lake will have more reductions than advances and 
Grand Junction will have many more reductions than ad- 
vances. Some of our commodity rates, if the Thurtell 
basis be adopted, will be higher than the class rates pre- 
scribed by the Commission itself 

“If westbound rates are to be placed upon a zone basis, 
there is no reason why eastbound rates should not be 
treated in the same way. 

“Phe change would destroy the local distributor and 
turn his business over to jobbers in the Mississippi and 
Missouri valleys. The ‘sting’ referred to by Mr. Camp 
bell would be placed upon those in the zone 1,500 to 1,600 
miles west of the Missouri river.” 

Robert L. Herron, for the Colorado Steel & Iron Com: 
pany, confirmed everything Mr. Maxwell had said, but 
illustrated the changes that would be made by rating 
rates on iron and steel. At present the rate from Minne 
qua, Colo., to Albuquerque is 45 cents and from Missouri 
river 62 cents. Under the proposed scale the Missouri 
river rate would be cut to 45.5 cents, thereby depriving his 
company of the advantage of its location. The proposal 
is to take 22.1 cents from the Pittsburgh rate, thereby 
practically shutting Denver out of the market nearest its 
own doors. One-third of the company’s business is with 
Pacific coast points and 43 per cent with the interior. 

“We could not exist on the coast differentials if they 
were appiled to the interior points. Our suggestion is t0 
establish a fair relationship, giving points of origin and 
destination a fair chance at the markets. Basing the rates 
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on the Missouri River is all right, but the relationship is 
destructive to Colorado.” 

For the Kansas City Commercial Club, R. D. Sangster 
stated four specific exceptions to Mr. Thurtell’s report, 
which also covers the club’s formal complaint. He said 
that, while the report is a step in the right direction, it is 
open to serious criticism, which he summarized in the 
four exceptions. They are as follows: 

1. Differentials over Missouri River from transconti- 
nental group E and the East are too small. 

2. The maximum rates as proposed from points east 
thereof result in rates from Missouri River both excessive 
and prejudicial. 

3. Proposed rates to intermediate points are relatively 
unreasonable from Missouri River; and prima facie ex- 
cessive to the extent they exceed class rates. 

4, Eastbound rates on Pacific coast products -should 
be graded to eastern defined territory. 


ADVANCED FREIGHT RATES 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


At this time it is impossible to say how soon the.1917 
advanced rate case will become an entity under considera- 
tion by the Commission. Thus far not a formal thought 
has been given the subject by the Commission. 

The foregoing is set down at this time as the answer, 
if one be necessary, to assertions that will probably be 
made that the Commissioners, at their conference on April 
2, took under consideration the preliminary moves here- 
tofore made by the carriers. As a matter of fact the 
Commissioners were so busy on that day with matters 
that had accumulated during the two weeks prior to that 
day that, even if the carriers had all had petitions on 
file, the Commissioners could not. have justified them- 
selves in further postponing answers to questions that 
had been calling for answers for two weeks or more. The 
advanced rate case now consists of the following tangible 
things: 

1. Petition of railroads in Official Classification terri- 
tory asking the Commission to set aside or modify its 
tariff publication rules so as to allow them to file supple- 
ments making a flat percentage increase in rates named 
in tariffs to which such supplements might be attached, 
and that such supplements be allowed to become effect- 
ive on less than 30 days’ notice. 

2, Petition of railroads in Western Classification terri- 
tory, in substance the same as the foregoing and almost 
in the same language. ; 

3. Petition of Central Freight Association carriers ask- 
ing that the order in I. & S. No. 965 be vacated and set 
aside as of May 1, thereby allowing the C. F. A. scale to 
become operative on that day. 

4. Tariffs making a 15-cent increase in rates on ex-lake 
ore, 

5. Tariffs making a 15-cent advance in rates on lake 
cargo coal, 


6. Petition of southern carriers for 15 per cent advance. 

The petition of the Official Classification territory roads 
(which has been published) was filed on March 23; that 
of the Western on April 2; the formal petition of the Cen- 
tral Freight Association lines March 31; the tariffs at 
Various times between March 22 and April 2. The fact 
is the ore tariffs were in the possession of the Commis- 
sion on March 21, so they antedate the talks the railroad 
Presidents made to show their need for more revenue, 
and their suggestion that they be authorized to collect it 
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without going to the expense of formally filing supplements 
to existing tariffs to comply with the technicalities of the 
publication rules carried in Tariff Circular 18-A. 

No one knows how the Commission will handle the case. 
It can consider it on the application to change the rules 
so as to allow the carriers to file supplements not in ac- 
cordance with the language of the sixth section requiring 
every carrier subject to the act to file “schedules showing 
all the rates, fares and charges for transportation between 
different points on its own route and between points on 
its own route and points on the route of any other car- 
rier” which “shall plainly state the places between which 
property and passengers will be carried.” 

Another option is to consider the 1917 case as consist- 
ing of only such tariffs as the carriers may file, in ac- 
cordance with present rules. 

There is nothing in the law requiring the Commission 
to take any action on the petition to change its tariff 
publication rules. There is nothing in the law requiring 
it to take any action on the other part of the petition 
asking that percentage supplements shall be allowed to 
become effective on less than thirty days’ notice. 

In taking the course they have respecting the percent- 
age system of asking for more revenue, the carriers placed 
themselves at the mercy of the Commission. The petitions 
do not compel action of any kind. By ignoring them the 
Commission would, in effect, be denying the requests for 
more revenue. 

In filing tariffs on ex-lake ore and lake cargo coal, 
however, the carriers proposed something under which 
the Commission must do something, else the advance rates 
will become effective. 

The desire of the carriers, so far as can be learned, in 
moving toward more revenue in the method they used, was 
twofold: The first was to avoid the delay that would 
have followed their determination to ask for an advance 
in the usual way. The second was to avoid the expense 
of publishing tariffs in advance of a nod or some kind of 
a sign from the Commission that it had favorably con- 
sidered the plea for more revenue. At the time the Five 
Per Cent case was begun in 1913 the carriers estimated 
that it would cost the carriers in Official Classification 
territory alone at least $250,000 to pay for printing the 
tariffs. 

In that Five Per Cent case they tried to avoid expense 
and delay by filing a motion to reopen No. 3400, the formal 
docket number of the 1910 Advanced Rate case, in which 
the Commission had denied the request for more revenue. 
The Commission scowled at that method of procedure 
and thereby forced them to file their tariffs. 

All the money invested in those tariffs seemed to have 
been wasted, when, a day before the European war- broke 
out, the Commission announced its decision holding the 
carriers had not justified the advances, except as to Cen- 
tral Freight Association territory. Immediately after the 
outbreak of the war the carriers got a rehearing and the 
Commission, on that rehearing, allowed the advance on 
everything except lake-and-rail and the heavy commodi- 
ties, like ore, coal, coke and limestone. 

There is wonder among those connected with the 
Commission whether the carriers will file specimen per- 
centage supplements for examination by the Commission, 
so that it may consider whether such supplements will 
be a substantial compliance with the spirit of the law, 
which is that the shipper shall be clearly advised -as to 
what he will be expected to pay on and after a certain 
day. 

The petition of the eastern roads in the 1917 advanced 
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rates case was printed in The Traffic World, March 31, 
page 669. The western carriers, in their petition, after 
stating how great an advance in operating costs there 
would be and pleading their desire for greater revenue, 
say: 

“Your petitioners are advised that by virtue of the 
powers conferred upon the Commission by the sixth sec- 
tion of the Act to regulate commerce providing ‘That the 
Commission may, in its discretion and for good cause 
shown, allow changes upon less than the notice herein 
specified, or modify the requirements of this section in 
respect to publishing, posting and filing of tariffs, either 
in particular instances or by a general order applicable 
to special or peculiar circumstances or conditions,’ it is 
within the power of the Commission to so amend its rules 
as to permit the publication of flat percentage additions 
to existing tariffs. 

“Your petitioners recognize that such publication would 
necessarily affect the normal relationship of certain rates 
and it would be their purpose if permitted to make tariffs 
effective as above suggested to correct any disturbances 
in existing relationships that these advances would create. 

“Wherefore, Your petitioners respectfully request that 
this Commission, in pursuance of the power vested in it 
by the sixth section of the Act to regulate commerce, so 
amend its rules of tariff publication as to permit the 
carriers in Western Classification territory to make the 
necessary advances in rates by brief supplements to ex- 
isting tariffs making a percentage increase in freight rates, 
and that such advances be permitted to become effective 
without suspension.” 

C. F. A. Petition 

The application of the C. F. A. roads for an order va- 
cating suspension of I. and S. 965 and permitting rates 
to become effective May 1, is as follows: 

Central Freight Association carriers, respondents herein, 
respectfully make application for an order vacating the 
suspension of the rates proposed in the above-entitled 
proceeding and permitting said rates to become effective 
May 1, 1917. The rates proposed in. this proceeding are 
stated in tariffs filed to become effective Dec. 1, 1916. The 
effective date has been suspended by order of the Com- 
mission to Sept. 1, 1917. Hearing has been had and the 
taking of testimony of respondents and protestants has 
been completed. 

Respondents submit the following in support of the 
present application: 

3 


The evidence shows beyond controversy that the exist- 
ing class rates are illogical and inconsistent. The mileage 
scale upon which they are based has no uniform progres- 
sion in rates for successive mileage blocks. There is no 
uniformity in relationship between the classes. The rates 
as published and in effect are not in accordance with 
the scale, and that these faults create flagrant inequalities 
is agreed by all concerned. 


II. 


By the proposed rates the carriers have undertaken to 
correct these errors to the greatest extent possible. The 
evidence conclusively shows that the proposed rates sub- 
stantially eliminate these illogical and discriminatory fea- 
tures of the present rate structure. 


ITI. 


That the existing rates are on too low a level has long 
been recognized by the carriers, was found by the Com- 
mission in the Five Per Cent case, has been thoroughly 
and convincingly proven by the testimony in this proceed- 
ing and has been conceded by practically every protestant. 
Even the proposed rates are on a lower basis than those 
in almost any other part of the country. The measure 
of the rates here under suspension was fixed by the car- 
riers over two years ago, and is lower than might rea- 
sonably be asked as a basis to apply under normal con- 
ditions of operation as gauged by the standards of that 
time. 

IV. 


Tariffs have been filed with the state commissions of 
Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia containing 
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rates made on the same scale applied in the sate way 
as the rates filed for interstate traffic here under suspen- 
sion. It would, in respondents’ judgment, be impossible 
to secure the permission of all these state commissions 
to make a horizontal advance or any advances based op 
the existing rates. The Indiana state commission refuseq 
to permit a five per cent advance as filed immediately 
after the five per cent decision, because such «advance 
continued and magnified the discriminatory charicter of 
the rate structure within that state. The rates on the 
several classes for a given distance vary as much as 
250 per cent in adjacent sections of the state. Under 
the proposed rates as filed with the Indiana conimissiop 
in uniformity with the proposed interstate basis, this 
inequality is wiped out. 


i 2 


The Central Freight Association lines, in connection 
with the other lines in Official Classification territory, 
have applied to the Commission for a -general increase 
in rates to meet the present emergency in their financial 
condition. They are all subject to the same circumstances 
of increased cost for labor, material and supplies and 
taxes that have recently been presented to the Commis- 
sion by the committee of presidents of the Official Classif.- 
cation territory lines. Such increase in rates cannot take 
effect fully or even substantially in Central Freight Asso- 
ciation territory on interstate traffic unless the intrastate 
rates are brought to the same level. The state com. 
missions are holding off from action on the revised rates 
that have been filed with them as part of the general re 
vision plan involved in this proceeding until the inter- 
state rates shall take effect. The carriers anticipate that 
they will be able to secure concurrence of the state com- 
missions with the Interstate Commission in permitting 
the revised rates to become effective promptly. Certainly 
the C. F. A. lines cannot expect to secure in all the states 
a general increase based upon the existing C. F. A. rates 
in the face of their past experience with the attempted 
five per cent intrastate advance. Therefore the inter. 
state application of the revised rates in issue is the pre- 
requisite step to the general increase that must be made 
in the immediate future to meet the present emergency 
condition. 

Wherefore, Respondents pray that an order may be 
entered vacating the suspension of the rates herein in- 
volved; permitting the suspended rates to become effect- 
ive May 1, 1917, or as soon thereafter as the rates named 
in the now suspended tariffs can be republished in full 
compliance with the tariff rules of the Commission as 
to form and arrangement of tariffs; that such rates be 
permitted to take effect upon, five days’ notice to the 
public; that the present proceeding be continued as an 
investigation by this Commission and proceed to final 
determination in the same manner as though the rates 
remained under suspension; and for such other and fur 
ther relief as the Commission may deem proper; the 
carriers herein agreeing to comply with the final order 
and any and all other orders that may be made by the 
Commission herein. 

Organizations represented in the C. F. A. rate readjust 
ment committee, which made the principal fight for the 
shippers in the hearings on the proposed new C. F. A. 
class rate scale, have filed protests against this motion of 


the carriers. 

A suspension of commodity tariffs based on the Central 
Freight Association class scale which carriers are trying 
to have put into effect at once, notwithstanding the in- 
vestigation that has been going on, was ordered in |. and 
S. No. 1051 March 29. The fact that the C. F. A. scale 
suspended in I. and S. No. 965, is still up “in the air” 
made it necessary to hold up the commodity tariffs, else 
the billowy situation in that part of Official Classification 
land would have become more wavy than ever. 

The Commission March 29 began considering the ad 
quest of the C. F. A. committee that called on Commis 
sioner McChord the day before. The matter was beilé 
handled by means of a memorandum prepared by Mr. 
McChord and circulated among his colleagues, 
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At this time it is hard to say how the request will fare. 


An interesting, if not significant, fact was brought to the: 


attention of inquirers in connection with the matter. That 
is that the carriers did not file tariffs te {mprove the 
c. Fs A. situation until more than two years after the 
Commission, in the summer of 1914, quoted with approval 
H. C. Barlow’s characterization of the Central Freight 
Association scale as a “relic of barbarism.” The intima- 
tion was conveyed that that fact might have considerable 
weight with the commissioners. 


Advanced Rates in South 


The Southern lines at a meeting March 30 decided to 
reserve lumber and cotton in addition to ore, coal, coke 
and limestone from the proposed horizontal percentage 
advance so as to apply to them specific advances. A com- 
mittee was appointed, headed by Lincoln Green, to rec- 
ommend the percentage of advance to be asked. 

The petition of the southern carriers asking for a fifteen 
per cent advance in freight rates was filed April 5. That 
completes the record for the preliminary move to have 
the tariff publication rules modified so as to allow the 
filing of supplements authorizing flat percentage advances 
not exceeding fifteen per cent. The southern petition is 
more specific than those of the eastern and western lines. 

Th southern roads ask authority to advance rates on 
coal and coke fifteen per cent, but no advance to be in 
excess of fifteen cents per ton. They explain they do not 
ask for an advance amounting to fifteen per cent on their 
gross revenue, because advances of fifteen per cent on 
all rates, they think, would be impracticable. They fur- 
ther say they will, as soon as practicable, if the Com- 
mission allows such tariffs to become effective in less 
than thirty days, file tariffs preserving relationships, dif- 
ferential adjustments, and the fourth section. Their pri- 
mary desire, however, is to procure an advance quickly, 
leaving adjustments to be made later. 


Toledo for Advanced Rates 


H. G. Wilson, traffic commissioner of the Toledo Com- 
merce Club, has written the following letter, under date 
of April 3, to H. C. Hall, chairman, Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Washington, D. C.: 

“It is a matter of common knowledge that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is now considering petitions pre- 
sented by the representatives of the carriers throughout 
the United States generally for permission to file tariff 
schedules increasing freight rates throughout the country, 
Which increases, it is claimed, are made necessary by rea- 
son of increased wage payments which have been made 
a a result of the recent decision of the Supreme Court 
with respect to the Adamson law, and further on account 
of the increases in the cost of materials and supplies. 

“The Commission is urged, we understand, to permit 
such tariffs to become effective without suspension. 

“While we believe that the Commission is without au- 
thority to authorize the filing of such tariffs, we do believe 
that the Commission has the right under the law to exer- 
cise its discretion as to whether or not such tariffs so filed 
shall be suspended pending an investigation as to the de- 
~ -i_aaa of the reasonableness and propriety of such 
ates, 

“We are also aware, we believe, that under a strict in- 
lerpretation of the Commission’s tariff rules, tariffs filed 
thereunder are required to state the specific rate. 

“While -arnestly believing in the propriety and efficacy 
of the present law, and the wisdom of the tariff rules and 
"egulation. as prescribed, we believe that the present ab- 
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normal conditions will justify the Commission in a very 
liberal interpretation of its rules, and we are also of the 
belief that the Commission should, under these present con- 
ditions, permit a simple form of horizontal tariff increases 
to be made, permitting to become effective at the earliest 
possible date increases which are intended to provide the 
carriers swith sufficient revenue to at least cover the addi- 
tional wage costs and. the increased costs of materials and 
supplies; and that such tariffs should not be suspended, 
but that the rates so filed should be subject to an investiga- 
tion instituted by the Commission on its own motion, or 
on formal complaint as to the reasonableness and propriety 
of such rates after same have become effeotive. 


“The Traffic Committee of this organization has adopted 
a recommendation to that effect, which has had the unani- 
mous approval of the Board of Trustees. That recommen- 
dation is as follows: 


In order that the carriers may obtain, at the earliest possi- 
ble moment, additional revenues necessary to provide for the 
increase in cost of wages, materials and supplies, it is the 
opinion of this Committee that tariff schedules so filed should 
be permitted to go into effect at the earliest practicable date, 
without suspension. 

That the increase of rates in such tariffs shall be a hori- 
zontal increase, uniform in all territories, and that such rates 
shall be subject to determination as to the reasonableness and 
propriety thereof on an investigation instituted by the. Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on its own motion, or by formal 
complaint, after the rates have become effective. 


“The undersigned was also instructed to transmit this 
recommendation to the Commission, using every possible 
effort to urge the adoption of this plan by the Commission, 
and on that account I am taking the liberty of transmitting 
same to you. ‘ 

“In connection with this same subect, the matter has had 
consideration by the Toledo Produce Exchange, which 
has adopted unanimously the following resolution: 


To enable all railroads to provide for additional revenues 
necessary to mect the increased cost of operation called for by 
the Adamson Bill and the advance in prices of supplies, The 
Toledo Produce Exchange respectfully recommends that a uni- 
form increase in tariff rates be permitted to go into effect as 
soon as possible. 

We believe such action will assist materially to secure for 
the public. efficient and reasonable service by improved freight 
ee more grain elevators, and more and better equip- 
ment. 


INCREASED RAILWAY EXPENSES 


On the basis of current taxes, wages and prices of 
equipment and supplies, the expenditures of the railways 
of the United States, assuming that normal purchases 
will be maintained, will run around $500,000,000 a year 
more than they did on the basis of the taxes, wages and 
prices that prevailed during most of the fiscal year ended 
on June 30, 1916, the Railway Age Gazette estimates. 

“It is perfectly natural,’ the publication says, “that the 
public, and especially the shipping public, should be ask- 
ing why the railways should be asking for large advances 
in freight rates when they have recently been making the 
largest gross and net earnings in their history. 

“The reason why it is natural is that the public does 
not realize, and that railway managers themselves only 
recently have begun fully to realize, the magnitude of 
the increases in expenses and taxes which the railways 
suddenly have had thrown upon them. 

“The public naturally desires to know what have been 
some of these increases in expenses, and to what extent, 
if present prices are maintained, they will affect operating 
expenses. It is impossible as yet to give detailed figures, 
but it is possible to give some estimates which are based 
on actual available facts. The following are some esti- 
mates as to the extent to which eight items entering 
into railway expenses will be increased for the railways 
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as a whole annually by advances in wages and prices 
which already have taken place over wages and prices 
which actually entered into the operating expenses of the. 
railways during most of the fiscal year ended on June 
3, 1916: 

Train service employes’ wages (due to Adam- 


ID or bd cs oiecte h e's)s's dure bisiold arate ora be alelere Ke $ 66,000,000 
re re 40,000,000 
Fuel (increase in price, 50 cents a ton)....... 100,000,000 
Taxes (increase, 15 per cent).......... Sr 22,000,000 
Rail (3,000,000 tons, increase in price per ton 

ee Bich gterleecbath Relsie eo ale adie waele dee 30,000,000 
Locomotives (3,500 at increase in price of 90 

NN os Va cas aicig ne Saeed Ao ee elm ea owen 72,000,000 
Passenger cars (3,000 at increase in price of 50 

CPOE 2 clic whe tegeee S856 Ree rA ENE COR 18,000,000 
Freight cars (175,000 at increase in price of 

DMP OEE iis iimenterde Sas ercmeeseeees™ 105,000,000 

Total increase in these eight items...... $447,000,000 

“Most of these estimates seem conservative. For ex- 


ample, Samuel Rea, president of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, has indicated that the eastern roads will have to 
pay $1 a ton more for coal this year than they did last 
year, and that if they do the increase in the fuel expense 
of only seven roads will be $37,000,000. 

‘The figures regarding increased cost of equipment are 
based, first, upon past experience as to the number of 
locomotives and cars annually ordered by the railways 
of the United States, and, second, upon figures as to actual 
increases in the prices of locomotives and cars which 
already have occurred. 

“It is hardly necessary to add that these figures relate 
to only a small part of the total number of items entering 
into operating expenses, and that large increases, from 
25 to 200 per cent, have occurred in practically every 
such item. Therefore, even though some of these rough 
and approximate figures be too large, it is not improbable 
that on the basis of present wages, prices and taxes, the 
railroads of the United States are incurring expenses 
and taxes exceeding those of the fiscal year 1916 at the 
rate of $500,000,000 a year. Whether present high prices 
will be long maintained nobody can say. The only thing 
certain about them is that at present the railways must 
pay them. They may not be long maintained; but, on 
the other hand, they may be increased. 

“The demand will doubtless be made that no consid- 
erable increases in rates be allowed until after full and 
prolonged hearings. Well, the railways were not given 
full and prolonged hearings before Congress voted a 
$60,000,000 a year increase in the wages of train em- 
ployes. There have been no suspensions of the increases 
in the prices they have to pay, pending investigation of 
their reasonableness. They are the only concerns in the 
country of which it can be said that they are at present 
recejving less for what they sell and paying more for 
what they buy than they ever did before.” 


RAILWAY REVENUES 


The first summary of the results of operations in Febru- 
ary, covering 118 roads with a mileage of 128,765, was made 
public by the Commission April 4. Returns are expected 
from 68 additional roads. 

For ‘the country as a whole, the operating revenue rose 
from $146,071,057 to $150,875,639; expenses, however, rose 
in greater proportion than the increase in the operating 
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revenue, going from $103,005,659 to $116,490,810 and causing 
a drop in the net from $43,065,398 to $34,384,829, or from 
$336 to $267 per mile. 

This big drop in the net was brought about whoily by 
what happened to the eastern roads. The operatins feye. 
nue of the eastern carriers fell from $63,162,528 to $41,727, 
805. This is the first summary for more than a year and 
probably for more than 18 months that has shown such 
unsatisfactory figures. The expenses rose from $46,429,509 
to $54,269,855, causing the net to decline more than 50 per 
cent, from $16,733,028 to $7,457,950, or from $504 to $224 
per mile. It is to be remembered, however, that the re 
porting roads are the small ones, which have not been able 
to get equipment and which were during the severe 
weather of February unable to move what they had with 
any degree of profit. 

The operating revenue for the southern roads rose from 
$28,079,159 to $29,919,045; expenses from $18,175,909 to 
$19,812,517 and the net from $9,903,250 to $10,106,528 or 
from $344 to $348 per mile. 

In the West the operating revenue rose from $54,829 370 
to $59,228,789; expenses from $38,400,250 to $42,408,438, and 
net from $16,429,120 to $16,820,351, or from $248 to $253 
per mile of road. 

This summary also was the first under the new way of 
stating revenues and expenses by the calendar instead of 
the fiscal year, in which comparisons between correspond- 
ing months were made. 

For the country as a whole for the two months of the 
statistical year, the operating revenue rose from $290,842, 
138 to $319,659,103; expenses from $206,263,612 to $237,205, 
736, causing a decline in the net from $84,578,526 to $82, 
453,367 or from $659 to $640 per mile. That loss to the 
country as a whole for the two months was also attribut- 
able to the comparatively poor showing of the eastem 
carriers. 

In the eastern district for the two months the operating 
revenue rose from $127,961,142 to $131,673,422; expenses 
from - $93,184,702 to $108,881,476, causing a decline in 
the net from $34,776,440 to $22,791,945, or from $1,048 to 
$685 per mile. 

In the southern district the revenue rose from $55,468,281 
to $62,295,953; expenses from $36,300,274, to $40,797,247, 
and the net from $19,168,007 to $21,498,706, or from $666 to 
$741 per mile. 

In the western district the retenue increased from $107; 
412,715 to $125,689,728; expenses from $76,778,636 to $87; 
527,013, and net from $13,634,079 to $38,162,715, or from 
$462 to $572 per mile. 

An analysis of the results of operations in January, made 
by the Bureau of Railway Economics, shows that the nel 
operating income was greater than January, 1916, by $3! 
per mile, or 10.6 per cent. 

Total operating revenues, $300,694,385, exceeded those fol 
January, 1916, by $39,782,996. Operating expenses, $214; 
951,191, were greater by $31,248,232. Net operating reve 
nue, $85,743,194, made a gain of $8,534,764. Taxes, 
$13,762,116, increased by $1,369,022. Net operating income 
was $17,929,868, which is an increase of $7,156,121. 

If spread over the mileage represented, operating rev 
nues‘averaged $1,301 per mile, an increase of 14.7 per cent; 
operating expenses per mile, $930, were greater by 16.9 
per cent; net operating revenue per mile, $371, shows al 
increase of 10.6 per cent; while net operating income per 
mile, $311, showed an increase of 10.6 per cent. Taxes 
per mile rose 10.6 per cent. 
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This summary covers 231,194 miles of operated line, or 
about 90 per cent of the steam railway mileage of the 
United States. 

For the eastern railways, operating revenues per mile ex- 
ceeded those for January, 1916, by 8.3 per cent; operating 
expenses rose 17.0 per cent; net operating revenue de- 
creased 12.7 per cent, and taxes increased 10.3 per cent. 
Operating income per mile decreased 16.6 per cent. 

For the southern railways, operating revenues per mile 
exceeded those for January, 1916, by 16.3 per cent; oper- 
ating expenses rose 13.7 per cent; net operating revenue 
increased 21.5 per cent, and’taxes 13.1 per cent. Operating 
income per mile increased 22.9 per cent. 

For the western railways, operating revenues per mile 
exceeded those for January, 1916, by 22.5 per cent; oper- 
ating expenses rose 17.2 per cent; net operating revenue 
increased 35.6 per cent, and taxes 10.2 per cent. Operating 
income per mile increased 41.7 per cent. 

January net operating income per mile was 10.6 per cent 
greater in 1917 than in 1916, 80.9 per cent greater than in 
1915, 76.5 per cent greater than in 1914, and 30.7 per cent 
greater than in 1913. 


INCREASED RAILROAD RATES 


(From address by W. W. Atterbury, vice-president Penn- 
=, 7 R. Co., before the Traffic Club of Pittsburgh, 
March 29. 


As you all know, proceedings have been begun, on be- 
half of the railroads, to obtain authority from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for a general advance in 
freight rates. That step is being taken in order to give 
the railroads the revenues necessary to enable them to 
resume their normal rate of growth, and to put them- 
selves in condition to serve adequately not only the com- 
mercial, but, what is immediately important, the military 
requrements of the country as well. 

The purpose of my talk to-night will be to bring clearly 
before you some plain facts in the railroad situation of 
to-day. I will try to show to you—the representatives of 
the great shippers of this Pittsburgh district—that we are 
justified in asking your help in this movement for re- 
muneratve rates, and that to agree to pay higher charges 
for the transportation of your freight is not an unreason- 
able request. 


We ask your assistance for three sound reasons: 


First—It is to your own interests to do so, for you need 
adequate railroad facilities far more than you need low 
rates at the cost of bad and inefficient service. This will 
be your selfish reason. 

Second—It is but just and fair to the people whose 

Savings made possible the building of our transportation 
systems that the return on their investments shall be 
protected. The integrity of their property is now en- 
dangered by the conditions which immediately confront 
the carriers. This is your moral obligation. 
_ Third -Your loyalty to your country requires you to 
insist that the railroads shall be given what is necessary 
to enable them to do their part in national defense. This 
8 your public duty. 

Bear in mind that a denial of adequate rates will mean 
More than delayed improvements. 

There are many railroad companies in this country that 
fannot keep their heads above water much longer, with 
the add‘tional burdens that have been placed upon them, 
unless they get help, and get it promptly. 

No thinking man wants to see the country’s transporta- 
lion service conducted under a general condition of in- 


solvency; nor does anyone believe that the quality of 
the service would be improved thereby. Few of you re- 
gard a receivership as the ideal form of railroad manage- 
ment or the one best calculated to give the public what 
it requires. , 

While on this subject I simply want to remind you that 
already one-sixth of the railroad mileage of the United 
States is bankrupt, and that this state of affairs exists 
in the midst of what is often referred to as the greatest 
period of general prosperity the nation has ever known— 
a period in which every record of industrial production 
and profit has been broken. 

Therefore, we call upon you, the shippers, not only as 
an act of “enlightened selfishness,” but also as an act of 
patriotism and fairness, not to block this attempt on our 
part to obtain adequate revenues. We ask you not to 
oppose the increases that are sought, the propriety of 
which is now generally conceded. 

Let the new rates go into effect without protest and 
without an intérminable contest over every detail. When 
it is done, if any shipper believes himself wronged, he 
can obtain justice by reparation proceedings. He can 
get back anything that he may have paid in excess of 
what is found to be proper and just, and can have the 
rate corrected. 


.If, however, the whole program of rate revision is de- 
layed for months or years, as it surely will be unless ship- 
pers generally agree to take the course I have indicated, 
the railroads will have no means of recovering the needed 
revenue lost to them in the interval, and their progress 
and development will be set back for a like period. 


Last week there was an informal conference in Wash- 
ington between the presidents of about fifteen of the lead- 
ing railroad systems and the members of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, to talk over, in a man-to-man way, 
the needs of the carriers. The railroad presidents were 
endeavoring to impress upon the Commission not only 
the necessity for more adequate rates, but the equally 
great necessity of making the relief prompt. “He gives 
twice who gives quickly.” In short, the Commissioners 
were asked to treat the situation in the light of a na-— 
tional emergency, and give the railroads, without delay, 
the adequate revenues that circumstances obviously re- 
quire. 

One chief executive closed his plea with substantially 
these words: 

“The really big things in this world are done without 
red tape. When the Russian people decided that the 
time had come to have a revolution and change their 
government for one more suited to the conditions of mod- 
ern civilization, they did not call in thirty or forty law- 
yers and diplomats to ask how the thing could, or could 
not, be done. They simply went ahead and did it.” 

And that, it seems to me, is the way the people of this 
country should deal with the question of giving their 
railroads money enough on which to live, thrive and ex- 
pand. They should not talk about it for several years. 
They should just do it. The nation needs strong, solvent 
and progressive railroads to-day as it never needed them 
before. They are a primary requisite for the conduct of 
peaceful pursuits. They are a vital necessity for a coun- 
try confronted with war. B 

But recently the railroad managers of the country were 
called upon to make a momentous decision in an hour 
of grave national peril. We all know what their action 
was. 

They took it to avert the calamity of a strike when the 
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country seemed on the verge of war. They did it promptly 
and without hesitation when the facts of the national 
emergency and crisis were made known to them. 

The public has approved of that course and has in- 


terpreted it as an act of self-sacrifice and patriotism. 


Is 


it not reasonable to suppose that the public will approve 
also of equal promptness in dealing with the emergency 


which now confronts the railroats? 


Whether this emer- 


gency is to be met promptly and adequately, or meagerly 
and only after intolerable delay, lies largely in your atti- 


tude. 


I have every confidence that you will meet the occasion 
in a broad-minded and far-sighted manner, and permit the 
railroads to have the revenues which they must have in 
order to serve properly your ever-growing needs. 





DEMURRAGE RULES CHANGES 


The members of the National Industrial Traffic League, 
by referendum vote, have approved the changes in rules 
7 and 9 of the code of demurrage rules agreed on by 
the League’s committee on car demurrage and storage, 
the president and vice-president of the League and the 
American Railway Association’s committee on relations. 
In asking for ‘the votes of members of the League, its 
committee on car demurrage and storage expressed the 
feeling that so long as the present situation exists, and 
especially in view of the experiences of the past winter, 
some incentive must be provided to give shippers and 
receivers of freight ample opportunity to release cars 


without accumulation of demurrage charges. 


It was 


pointed out that the value of a car, intrinsically as well 
as from the service point of view, is much greater under 


present conditions. 


It was stated that the representatives 


of the League were in favor of having the former one- 
dollar basis restored May 1, 1917, but under the circum- 
stances and in view of the situation as developed at the 
conference with the carriers, the committee gave its ten- 
tative approval to the changes as now ratified, with the 
understanding that the plan must be submitted to the 
League membership for approval. 

The Ameftican Railway Association will now be notified 
of the ratification by the League and the carriers will 
arrange to put the new rules into effect May 1, to con- 
tinue in force one year, unless sooner canceled or ex- 
tended. Following are rules 7 and 9, in both the present 


and proposed forms: 


PRESENT FORM. 

The charges on cars handled 
under demurrage average 
agreement are set forth under 
Rule 9. On cars not subject 
to demurrage average agree- 
ment, the following charges 
per car per day, or fraction of 
a day, wil be made after the 
expiration of free time al- 
lowed until car is released: 

Section A.—$1 for the first 
day; $2 for the second day; 
$3 for the third day; $5 for 
the fourth and each succeed- 
ing day. 


Section B. — Where track 
storage charges are in .effect, 
the demurrage charges named 
in Section A will also apply, 
except that the demurrage 


charge shall not exceed a sum 


PROPOSED FORM: 
After the expiration of free 
time allowed, the following: 
charges per car per day or 
fraction of a day, will be 
made until car is released: 


Section A.—On cars not sub- 
ject to Rule 9—Average Agree- 
ment— 

1. $2 for each of the first 
five days; $ for the sixth and 
each succeeding day. 

2. Where track storage 
charges are in effect, the de- 
murrage charges named in 
Paragraph 1 will also apply, 
except that the demurrage 
charge shall not exceed a sum 
which added to the _ frack 
storage charge, amounts to $3 
for each of the first three 
days, or $5 for each succeed- 
ing day. 

Section B.—On cars subject 
to Rule 9—Average Agreement 
(See Rule 9 for charges). 
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which added to the track stor- 
age charge, amounts to $3 for 
each of the first three days, 
or $5 for each succeeding day. 
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(No change in Instructions and Explanations.) 


RULE 9—AVERAGE AGREEMENT. 


When a shipper or receiver 
enters into the following 
agreement, the charge for de- 
tention to cars, on all cars 
held for loading or unloading 
by such shipper or receiver, 
shall be computed on the 
basis of the average time of 
detention to all such cars re- 
leased during each calendar 
month, such average detention 
and charge to be computed as 
follows: 

Section A.—One (1) credit 
will be alowed for each car 
released within the first twen- 
ty-four hours of free time (ex- 
cept for a car subject to Rule 
2, Section B, Paragraph 5). 

After the expiration of the 
free time, thé following debits 
per car per day, or fraction of 
a day will be charged: 


One (1) debit for the first 
day: two (2) debits for the 
second day; three (3) debits 
for the third day; five (5) 
debits for the fourth day; five 
debits for the fifth day. 

In no case shall more than 
(1) credit be allowed on any 
one car, and in no case shall 
more than sixteen (16) credits 
be applied in cancellation of 
debits accruing on any one 
car. When a car has accrued 
sixteen (16) debits a charge of 
$5 per car per day or fraction 
of a day will be made for all 
subsequent detention, includ- 
ing Sundays and legal holi- 
days. 

Section B.—At the end of 
the calendar month the total 
number of credits will be de- 
ducted from the total number 
of debits and $1 per debit 
charged for the remainder. If 
the credits equal or exceed 
the debits, no charge will be 
made for the detention of the 
cars and no payment will be 
made to shippers or receiv- 
ers on account of such excess 
of credits, nor. shall the 
credits in excess of the debits 
of any one month be consid- 


ered in computing the aver- 
age detention for another 
month. 


Section C.—A shipper or re- 
ceiver who elects to take ad- 
vantage of this average agree- 
ment shall not be entitled to 
cancellation or refund of de- 
murrage charges under Sec- 
tion A, Paragraphs 1 and 3, or 
Section B of Rule 8. 

Section D.—A shipper or re- 
ceiver who elects to take ad- 
vantage of this average agree- 
ment may be required to give 
sufficient security to the car- 
rier for the payment of bal- 
ances against him at the end 
of each month. 


No change. 


Section A.—One (1) credit 
will “be allowed for each car 
released within the first twen- 
ty-four hours of free time (ex- 
cept for a car subject to Rule 
2, Section B, Paragraph 5). 

After the expiration of the 
free time, one (1) debit per 
car per day or fraction of a 
day will be charged for the 
first five days. 


In no case shall more than 
(1) credit be allowed on any 
one car, and in no case shall 
more than five (5) credits be 
applied in cancellation of 
debits accruing on any one 
car. When a car has accrued 
five (5) debits a charge of $5 
per car per day or fraction of 


a day, will be made ffor all 
subsequent detention, includ- 
ing Sundays and legal holi- 
days. 

Section B.—At the end of 
the calendar month the total 


number of credits will be de- 
ducted from the total number 
of debits and $2 per debit 
charged for the remainder. If 
the credits equal or exceed 
the debits, no charge will be 
made for the detention of the 
cars and no payment will be 
made to shippers or receiv- 
ers on account of such excess 
of credits, nor_ shall the 
credits in excess of the debits 
of any one month be consid- 


ered in computing the aver- 
age detention for another 
«month, 

No change. 


No change. 


(No change in, Instructions and Explanations.) 
(No change in form of Agreement.) 


FREE TIME ON COAL 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. ¢. 


Carefully prepared and printed protests against the pro 
posal of eastern railroads carrying hard and soft coal 
to tidewater to reduce the free time from ten to six days 
under the “straight” demurrage plan and from five to 


three days under the average plan, have been filed with 
the Commission by the Pennsylvania Retail Coal Mer 
chants’ Association and the Anthracite Coal Operators’ A* 
sociation. The tariffs proposing the reduction are printed 
to become operative April 10. 

The anthracite operators who are protesting are those 
generally known as “individual” as distinguished from 
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those operating the coal companies organized by or sub- 
sidiaries of the anthracite coal carrying roads. They mine 
about 13,000,000 tons annually, which is not a large per- 
centage of the total production. They protest that the 
irregularity of the arrival of cars makes the proposal to 
reduce the free time merely a scheme to increase reve- 
nues. They assert that as the cars arrive it is impos- 
sible to load a barge in less than from four to six days, 
because no mine can send forward the trainload of coal 
to assure the loading of a barge with a single kind of coal. 
The coal must be assembled. Inasmuch as the railroads 
cannot guarantee delivery in the order of shipment. the 
free time reduction means merely the payment of more 
demurrage, without the slightest acceleration of the move- 
ment of cars, the protestants assert. They call attention 
to the fact that the free time was reduced last June from 
fourteen to ten days on the straight plan and from seven 
to five days on the average agreement. 

The retail merchants, in their complaint, commenting on 
the irregularity of the arrival of cars, declare that the 
effect will be either to increase largely the cost of coal, 
without any acceleration in car movements, or to force 
them to buy from the railroad coal companies, which, by 
reason of the size of their operations, may be able to 
assure themselves the arrival of a particular grade of 
coal, in quantity large enough to fill the barges within 
the free time allowance. 

A ten-cent advance on the sizes of anthracite smaller 
than pea coal went into effect April 1. The advance was 
made because in the big anthracite case, No. 4914, the 
Commission found $1.30 to be a reasonable rate on pea 
and smaller sizes. The carriers did not immediately raise 
the rate on the sizes smaller than pea coal. 


COAL AND COKE ADVANCES 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

The Commission, March 29, as announced in The Traffic 
World of March 31, declined to suspend advances on 
tidewater coal, against which West Virginia operators a 
week prior thereto had lodged vigorous protest because, 
they said, the advance of ten cents to Hampton Roads, 
while the advance to upper tidewater points is only five 
cents, will destroy the relationship that has long existed 
between the rates from West Virginia and central Penn- 
sylvania. The higher rates on the lines to Hampton Roads 
go into effect April 1 and those from central Pennsylvania 
April 16. 

The Commission also declined to suspend the tariffs 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio and Norfolk & Western making 
advances on coke from West Virginia oyens to Virginia 
blast furnaces running from ten to sixty-five cents a ton. 
None of the proposed rates from West Virginia could be 
attacked as unreasonable, because the per ton-mile, even 
under the rates that become operative April 1, will be 
less than half a cent. | 

Southwestern Virginia blast furnaces will be hard hit 
by the determination of the Commission not to suspend 
the advances on coke. They were established under 
agreements whereby the railroads kept the rates on coke 
at a low figure so as to encourage the production of pig 
iron. When they were established it was not illegal to 
make rates dependent upon the use to which the freight 
carried was to be put. The blast furnaces, to meet the 
Situation. may have to establish by-product coke ovens. 
At present prices of pig iron the advanced rates will cut 
nO particular figure, but when normal times return, ac- 
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cording to the testimony of the furnace owners, they 
will make prohibitive the cost of producing pig iron with 
coke from the bee-hive ovens in West Virginia. 

The advances will give the railroads involved from 
$3,000,000 to $4,000,000 over what they received in 1916, 
if the volume keeps up. The Pennsylvania, which, with 
other lines going to upper tidewater points, made only 
a five-cent advance, may increase its tonnage at the 
expense of the roads serving Hampton Roads, so the 
distribution of the extra money may not be in the ratio 
that prevailed in 1916. 


REGULATION INVESTIGATION 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
Conflicting state laws will probably make it impossible 
for the men now in’control of the Boston & Maine, as 
temporary receivers and trustees, to reorganize it and 
preserve its solvency. Massachusetts and Maine are the 
states having statutes making impossible what the trustees 
think should be done. If the trustees obey the Massa- 
chusetts law they are in danger of going to jail when- 
ever they step over into Maine. If they obey the Maine 
statute the situs of their risk will be moved into Massa- 
chusetts. 


That is the substance of what Marcus P. Knowlton, chair- 
man of the federal board of trustees, told the Newlands 
committee March 29. That committee, after hearing Mr. 
Knowlton, took an adjournment for at least two weeks 
and probably for a longer time. It will be called together 
by Senator Newlands whenever conditions in the House 
of Representatives are such that it will be safe for mem- 
bers of that body to leave their seats. The nearly even 
division between the Democrats and Republicans in that 
body, it is figured, will make it necessary for every mem- 
ber to be in the hall of the House of Representatives at 
all times. 

Mr. Knowlton said the federal trustees, appointed soon 
after the government tore the Boston & Maine away from 
the New Haven, found they had to deal with the laws 
of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, New 
York and the Dominion of Canada. Two years ago the 
trustees and the directors came to the conclusion that 
the property- should be reorganized, but thus far no plan 
has been formulated that is not in conflict with the laws 
of one or more of the five sovereignties mentioned. The 
conflict between Maine and Massachusetts is the most 
pronounced. New Hampshire has enacted statutes forbid- 
ding an increase of rates upon railroads belonging to the 
Boston & Maine. They seem to make impossible ad- 
vances on either state or interstate rates. He said the 
federal government should enact a law fixing time limit 
beyond which state incorporated railroads would have no 
power to engage in interstate commerce. 


PHILADELPHIA JOINT COMMITTEE 


Philadelphia, April 3.—With the convening of the extra 
session of Congress, the Philadelphia Joint Committee 
on the Reasonable Regulation of Railroads, comprising 
the commercial interests of this city, is renewing the 
national campaign which it waged last year for exclusive 
federal regulation of railroads and enlargement and 
reformation of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The executive committee of the joint body expects that 
by the time the Newlands committee of Congress resumes 
activity its study. of regulation and transportation prob- 
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lems, opportunity will be afforded the business and com- 
merical bodies of the United States to agree on certain 
fundamental recommendations for remedial legislation and 
advance a common program before the congressional in- 
vestigators. 

To provide a basis for the consideration of a reform 
program upon which the country’s business organizations 
may unite, the joint committee will put forth a plan of 
legislation for exclusive federal control, together with the 
so-called “Philadelphia Plan” developed by the Philadel- 
phia Bourse, a member of the joint committee. This 
latter plan starts with the general principles enunciated 
by the joint committee and details a scheme of enlarge- 
ment and reorganization of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Since the “Philadelphia Plan” appeared in the 
publication, “Reasonable Regulation of Railroads,” issued 
last spring, it has been further developed and made more 
specific in its provisions. 

The plans of the joint committee and of the Bourse will 
be contained in a second booklet, together with arguments 
in their support, prepared, respectively, by Malcolm ‘Lloyd, 
Jr., attorney, chairman of the joint committee, and George 
E. Bartol, president of the Philadelphia Bourse and vice- 
chairman of the joint body. The views of both shipping 
and railroad experts with regard to the general proposi- 
tion of unified federal control and the details of the 
“Philadelphia Plan” will be a feature of the publication. 
The material for the booklet is now in the printer’s hands. 
Five thousand copies will be issued in ten days or two 
weeks. 


RELEASED RATES ORDER 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Acting under its recently promulgated rule for estab- 
lishing rates dependent on released values, the Commis- 
sion, March 29, put out its “Released Rates Order No. 1.” 
Except for the purely formal part setting forth that it 
was done at a general session of the Commission on 
March 26 it is as follows: 


Application under Section 20 of the Act to regulate commerce 
as amended, to establish and maintain rates dependent upon the 
value declared in writing by the shipper or agreed upon in 
writing as the released value of the property. 


ORES IN WESTERN CLASSIFICATION. 


Carriers filing the Western Classification, by R. C. Fyfe, their 
agent, having petitioned the Commission for authority to estab- 
lish classifications of ores dependent upon the value of the 
property transported, and the Commission having considered 
the propriety of the proposed classifications, and there appear- 
ing no cause for refusing to permit the establishment of such 
classifications: 

It is crdered, That the petitioners herein be, and they are 
hereby, authorized to establish upon not less than thirty days’ 
notice to this Commission and to the general public, by filing 
and posting in the manner prescribed in Section 6 of the Act 
to regulate commerce, the following classifications, to-wit: 


Ores: Class. 


Ores, not otherwise indexed by name (subject to Rule 2): 
Actual value not exceeding 5 cents per pound: 
In bags, barrels or boxes, L. C. L 
In packages or in bulk, C. L., minimum weight 50,000 
ee QR rrr re ee eee eee Cc 
Actual value exceeding 5 cents per pound, but not 
exceeding 40 cents per pound: , 


ie Dawe, barrels oF DERER, Le Cy. Loe icin cc ccccccscccscccs 2 
In packages or in bulk, C. L., minimum weight 50,000 
err re re Pore eee ee A 
Actual value exceeding 40 cents per pound, but not ex- 
ceeding $1.00 per pound: : 
ms bums, barre or Domes, Ts, Cy Be. nonce cccccccccccsces 1 
In packages or in bulk, C. L., minimum weight 50,000 
ELE ORE LE Oe rey eee ee 4 
Actual value exceeding $1.00 pet pound: 
In bags, barrels or boxes, L. C. L............. ey ee D1 


In packages or in bulk, C. L., minimum weight 50,000 
pounds 

Value not stated, 
The Commission does not hereby approve any classifications 
that may be filed under this authority, such classifications being 
subject to protest, complaint, investigation and correction if 
found to be in conflict with any provisions of the act. 


not taken. 
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It is further ordered, That classification items filed under 
authority of this order shall show in connection therewith the 
following notation: 

Issued under authority of Interstate Commerce Commission's 
Released Rates Order No. 1 of March 26, 1917. 


The order is of no general importance, because it re- 
lates only to. the precious ores. The rule mentioned 
requires the shipper who desires to use the released rates 
to sign a declaration that he will not hold the company 
liable for more than the value stated in the bill of lading 
in the event the shipment is lost. 

At present a man who ships ore valued in excess of 
$100 a ton pays the first class rate, any quantity; if it is 
worth less than $100 a ton, the rate is fourth -class, any 
quantity. «< 

Under the released rate system the shipper has the 
option of buying insurance from either the carrier or 
an ordinary insurance company. The first Cummins 
amendment had the effect of destroying that option. The 
second Cummins amendment restored it, subject, however, 
to the check of an examination of the proposed classif. 
cation ratings by the Commission. The regulating body, 
therefore, must issue released rate orders so as officially 
to show it has complied with the law. 


UNIFORM COMMITTEE CHANGE 


The reorganization of the Uniform Classification Com- 
mittee along the lines described in the February 17 issue 
of The Traffic World took effect April 1. 

The members of the smaller-sized committee under the 
reorganization will be F. W. Meadows, representing the 
Western Classification Committee; G. H. Kelland, repre 
senting the Official Classification Committee; E. K. Voor- 
hees, representing the Southern Classification Committee, 
and J. E. Williams, who will act as chairman without be- 
ing attached to either of the three committees. 

The office will still be maintained in the Transportation 
building, in Chicago, until the work of the uniform con- 
mittee is completed. ; 

F. W. Smith, one of the former members, is a member 
of the Official Classification Committee; H. C. Bush is a 
member of the Western; W. R. Powe is chairman of the 
Southern Committee, leaving Frank Thompson and W. H. 
Quigg not yet provided for. 

Mr. Thompson will, for the present at least, devote his 
time to looking after his private affairs, and Mr. Quigg 
has thus far made no plans for the future. 


. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 

Hearing in Case No. 9414—the Isaac Joseph Iron Com 
pany vs. The Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas ‘Pacific Rail- 
way Company et al.—and portions of fourth section appli- 
cations by which carriers ask authority to continue to 
charge for the transportation of scrap iron, in carloads, 
from Chattanooga, Tenn., to Huntington, W. Va., rates 
which are lower than the rates contemporaneously mail 
tained on like traffic from or to intermediate points; as 
signed for April 5, at Cincinnati, Ohio, before Examiner 
Wood, was canceled. 

Hearing in Case No. 9315—American Maize-Products 
Company vs. Boston & Albany Railroad Company (NeW 
York Central Railroad Company, lessee)—assigned for 
April 6, at Chicago, before Examiner Money, was post 
poned to a date to be hereafter fixed. 

Hearing in Case No. 9441, The Isaac Joseph Iron Coll 
pany, vs. The Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific 
Railway Company et al., assigned for April 5 ai Cincin- 
nati, O., before Examiner Wood, was canceled. 
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Legal Department 


Conducted by 
CHARLES CONRADIS 
General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau 
In this department we answer simple questions relating to the law 

of interstate transportation of freight. Readers desiring special 

service by immediate answer may obtain privately written answers 

to their inquiries by the payment of a small fee, as elsewhere ex- 

plained. Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 

Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
—_—_—_———————.—_—_——_—_—, we 
Measure of Damages in Shipments Purchaséd Through 

Middleman. 

Arkansas.—Question: A, manufacturer, sells to B, a 
jobber or wholesaler, B does not have the goods forwarded 
to himself, but leaves them with A, to be shipped out 
when ordered; A invoices B, only when goods are for- 
warded out upon order of B. B orders out a shipment 
to C and invoices C accordingly. The goods are shipped 
by A to C for B; A invoices B and B invoices C. The 
goods are lost in transit and C puts in claim for the loss 
according to the invoice of B to C; carriers demand an 
invoice from A and insist upon settlement upon the basis 
of the invoice of A to B, claiming to be liable only for 
the value of the goods as per invoice at the time and 
place of shipment. A only acted as agent of B in for- 
warding the goods to C and C is not responsible to A 
for the payment of invoice. Such shipments as this are 
commonly called “drop shipments.” 

What is the proper invoice value to govern in the set- 
tlement of this claim in complying with the requirements 
that the invoice value at the time and place of shipment 
shall govern? Can the carriers require a settlement upon 
the basis of the invoice of A to.B? 

Answer: Under the Cummins amendment, the invoice 
price no longer fixes the basis for computing the measure 
of damages, if the same is not fairly representative of 
the actual value of the shipment. However, in the ship- 
ment in question, the full and true value of the shipment 
at the place and time of shipment, and not its value at 
B’s point, is the correct method for determining the 
amount of damages for which the carrier is liable. See 
our answer to “Minnesota,” under the caption of “Measure 
of Damages to Middleman Under Cummins Amendment,” 
published on page 922 of the April 29, 1916, issue of The 
Traffic World. 

Carrier Liable for Wrong Delivery.: 


Georgia—Question: A makes two order/notify ship- 
ments of bags to B, both shipments arriving on same ship; 
one shipment consisted of 20 bales marked Diamond G 
which B has resold. B surrenders order/notify lading, and 
Istructs steamship company in writing to load 20 bales 
marked Diamond G, to go to out-of-town point. Steamship 
company when loading mixes shipment, sending some 
bales marked G and some bales from the 36-bale lot, upon 
which a lading had not yet been surrendered. The error 
I loading resulted in refusal of shipment by B’s customer, 
cost of freight both ways, and loss of sale. 

Can liability be fixed in steamship company for error 

in loading, and can B make claim for loss sustained? 

If there is a corresponding case like the above that you 

fan cite io us, we would be greatly obliged. 

— = The law is well settléd that the carrier takes 
€ risk of making delivery to the person entitled to the 

800ds by the bill of lading and its indorsements, and 
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should, therefore, be careful to require the person demand- 
ing the goods, when such person is another than the 
consignee, to produce the bill of lading properly indorsed. 
Further, the printed conditions of the order bill of lading 
are that the surrender of the original properly indorsed 
shall be required before the delivery of the property de- 
scribed therein. Again, the new Pomerene law on bills 
of lading requires the carrier to deliver goods to the party 
in possession of the order bill of lading on surrender of 
the same, properly indorsed. 

Consequently, the carrier in making delivery to B’s 
customer of some bales upon which a lading had not yet 
been surrendered, and in making delivery of bales that 
were intended for some other person, that is in making a 
delivery to the wrong person, was chargeable with con- 
version of the property, and would be liable for the full 
value of the same, including freight charges. See Hutchin- 
son on Carriers, third edition, volume 2, section 669, and 
Michi on Carriers, volume 1, page 551, and cases cited. 

* * * 


Delay in Perishables -Account Congestion. 


Florida.—Question: Can a railroad company excuse it- 
self from liability when a car of perishables is delayed en 
route or is delayed in being placed after arrival at des- 
tination, due to congestion of freight? It is our under- 
standing that a freight congestion does not relieve a rail- 
road from liability when perishables are delayed. 

Answer: Section 3 of the uniform bill of lading in 
part provides that no carrier is bound to transport prop- 
erty by any particular train, or in time for any particular 
market or otherwise than with reasonable dispatch, unless 
by specific agreement indorsed on the bill. A carrier is 
not an insurer for delay in carrying goods in the sense 
that it is for their safe transportation. Mere delay does 
not create a liability on the carrier’s part; the delay 
must be unreasonable. The courts generally hold that 
where goods are shipped with as much dispatch as is 
possible under the actual circumstances which existed at 
the time, the carrier is not liable. A carrier of perish- 
able goods must exercise care in view of the fact that 
the goods are perishable, and is liable for damages for 
unreasonable delay in view of the nature of the goods. 
Some courts hold that when there is a press of freight, it 
is the duty of the carrier to give preference to the perish- 
able, if it can deliver the perishable in time to save them, 
even if the delivery of the others is further delayed. If, 
however, the delay happened in consequence of an un- 
usual press of business, the carrier having a reasonable 
equipment for all ordinary purposes, and the goods being 
carried with as much expedition as is practicable under 
the circumstances, it would not be liable because of the 
delay. ; 

* * * 


Rates of Exchange for Freight Charges on Imports. 

Minnesota.—Question: We have received a number of 
shipments from English factories in which the freight 
to English port and the ocean freight to the United States 
have been included on the expense bill as advance 
charges. The ocean rates on these particular shipments 
are quoted in shillings per ton. When these advance 
charges are converted on the expense bills here, the 
standard rate of $4.86 per pound sterling is used. Can 
you advise us of any ruling which would require or per- 
mit the carriers to convert these charges at the current 
rate of exchange when it is below par? 

Answer: For the purpose of determining the duties 
that are properly chargeable on imports received from 
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English ports, the custom division of the Treasury De- 
partment has ruled that freight charges on lost portions 
of shipments en route are to be allowed on the basis of 
the standard rate of $4.86 per pound sterling, so long as 
the current rate of exchange is less than 10 per cent 
thereof. This being the practice of the’ United States 
government in the collection of import duties, we believe 
would be regarded by the authorities as the proper basis 
for the carriers in collecting advance freight charges. 
Since the current rate of exchange on the pound sterling 
is below par by less than 10 per cent, we believe the 
standard rate of $4.86 should be the basis for paying the 
advance charges in question. 
, * * * 
Consignee Refusing to Receive Injured Machine. 

Georgia.—Question: A man ordered constructed in an- 
other state a machine of particular dimensions for a 
special use. The machine arrived in such a damaged 
condition that it could not be used for the purpose for 
which it was constructed without being rebuilt. The 
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Cases Receatly Decided by State and Federal Courts 
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claimant ordered by wire another machine and refused 
to accept the first one. The carriers contend that con- 
signee must accept the injured machine before a suit 
for damages can be maintained in court. What is the 
duty of a consignee when all charges have been paid 
and the shipment is made f. o. b. point of origin? 

Answer: The weight of authority seems to be that 
where goods are injured in transit, through causes for 
which the carrier is responsible, that this fact does not 
of itself justify the consignee in refusing to receive them, 
if the goods retain a substantial value. In such instances 
the consignee should accept them and hoid the carrier 
responsible for their diminution in value or for the ex. 
pense incurred in restoring them to their original use 
and value. Where, however, a damage is such that the 
entire value of the goods is destroyed, or was so injured 
as to be practically worthless and to cost as much to 
repair as to buy a new one, the consignee may refuse 
to receive the goods, and might recover from the carrier 
the value of the machine. 








(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


CARRIAGE OF GOODS. 
Bill of -Lading: 

(Dist. Ct., W. D., Washington, N. D.) A “bill of lading” 
is of twofold character, being a receipt and also a contract 
for the transportation of goods, which is not to be varied 
by parol evidence.—John Vittuci Co. vs. Canadian Pac. 
Ry. Co., 238 Fed. Rep. 1005. 


The complaint, which was predicated upon an_- oral 
agreement for the transportation of goods by a common 
carrier, after alleging that the oral agreement was made, 
stated that defendant issued its receipt or bill of lading 
for the shipment, which bill of lading was assigned to 
plaintiff by the shipper. Held, that, as a bill of lading, 
though a receipt, is also a written contract for the car- 
riage of goods, which cannot be varied by parol, the 
complaint is subject to demurrer, being based on an oral 
contract, which it must be presumed was superseded by 
the bill of lading, in the absence of allegations to negative 
the presumption.—Id. 

Contracts: 

(Dist. Ct., W. D., Washington, N. D.) A contract for the 
transportation of commodities may be oral.—John Vittuci 
Co. vs. Canadian Pac. Ry. Co., 238 Fed. 1005. 


TRANSPORTATION AND DELIVERY BY CARRIER. 
Connecting Carrier: 

(Sup. Ct. of N. C.) Under a bill of lading of cotton 
shipped by a defendant’s line of steamers consigned to 
the shipper at a certain point, ‘order, notify...... , care 
of A. C. L. R. R. C.,” it was the duty of such defendant 
to have delivered cotton to that point to the designated 
carrier.—W. L. Hall & Co. vs. Norfolk Southern R. Co. 
et al., 91 S. E. Rep. 667. 

In such case it was an entirely officious act to carry 
the cotton beyond the destination specified in the bill 
of lading for which no charges could have been made, 
and, having done so, it was such carrier’s duty to have 
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returned the cotton to destination at its own expense.—lId. 
Control of Goods: 

(Sup. Ct. of N. C.) Where cotton was consigned to 
the shipper “order notify,” the shipper retained the con- 
trol of it—W. L. Hall & Co. vs. Norfolk Southern R. Co. 
et al., 91 S. E. Rep. 607. 

So long as goods remain the property of the shipper 
under a consignment to himself, “order notify,” he may 
countermand any directions given as to their consignment 
and may at any time during transit require their redelivery 
to himself.—Id. 


LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS. 
Burden of Proof: 

(Sup. Ct. of Ala.) The burden rests upon a carrier to 
plead and establish that the loss to goods came within 
the exceptions to the common law rule of liability —At 
lantic Coast Line Ry. vs. Enterprise Cotton Oil Co., 74 
Sou. Rep. 232. 

(Sup. Ct. of Miss., Division A.) Where a piano shipped 
under a bill of lading which exempted the carrier from 
liability for damage only if it was caused by the act of 
God, the public enemy, quarantine, the authority of law, 
or act or default of the shipper, was shown to have been 
delivered to the carrier in good condition and to have 
been injured when delivered by the carrier, the carrier 
is liable unless it shows that the injury was not received 
while the piano was in its possession or that it resulted 
from one of the excepted causes, and instructions to find 
for defendant if the jury could not say from the evidence 
what was the cause of the injury were erroneous.— Spann 
vs. Alabama & V. R. Co., 74 Southern Rep. 141. 
Connecting Carrier: 

(Civ. Ct. of Apps. of Texas.) The initial carrier of at 
interstate shipment is liable for damages, where tlie ul 
disputed evidence shows a contract for through shi ment, 
delivery to the carrier in good condition, and arrival in 
bad condition at destination, where such shipmen! was 
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ynaccompanied by shipper or his representative.—Andrews 
vs. Roberts et al., 192 S. W. Rep. 569. 
Conversion: 

(Ct. of Civ. Apps. of Texas.) The measure of dam- 
ages for conversion of goods by carrier is the value of 
such goods at the destination less legal transportation 
charges.—Texas & N. O. Ry. Co. vs. Patterson & Roberts 
et al., 192 5. W. 585. 

Court Instructions: 

(Sup. Ct. of Ala.) In action for loss of crude oil, where 
court instructed jury that the carrier was not liable if 
loss occurred through shipper’s fault, as alleged in special 
pleas, the charge as a whole held not erroneous.—Atlantic 
Coast Line Ry. vs. Enterprise Cotton Oil Co., 74 Southern 
Rep. 232. 

Evidence: 

(Sup. Ct. of Ala.) Where a witness stated his experi- 
ence of twelve years in loading oil tank cars, sufficient 
predicate was laid to permit his testimony that a car 
was properly loaded.—Atlantic Coast Line Ry. vs. Enter- 
prise Cotton Oil Co., 74 Southern Rep. 232. 

Liability: " 

(Sup. Ct. of Ala.) Where there was no special con- 
tract regarding earrier’s liability for shipment of crude 
oil, the common law rule of liability will govern.—Atlantic 
Coast Line Ry. vs. Enterprise Cotton Oil Co., 74 Sou. 232. 

By common law a carrier is an insurer, and is respon- 
sible for losses except those resulting from the act of 
God, or the public enemy, or the fault of the shipper.—Id. 
Notice of Arrival: 

(Ct. of Civ. Apps. of Texas.) A railway company in 
discharge of its duties under Rev. St. 1911, art. 712, to 
give notice of arrival of freight at destination, is not 
bound to look for such person at any place other than 
that of destination —Texas & N. O. Ry. Co. vs. Patterson 
& Roberts et al., 192 S. W. Rep. 585. 

Where freight bill provided for notice of arrival to be 
given to a deBSignated party, notice to such party was 
sufficient, and thereafter upon refusal to accept goods 
railroad company held property as warehouseman.—Id. 
Parties: 

(Ct. of Civ. Apps. of Texas.) Judgment for loss and 
damage to shipment cannot be rendered against a railroad 
company, where the evidence shows that railroad was 
being operated by a receiver at the time the contract of 
shipment was made as well as at the time of trial, but 
judgment can bé rendered only against the receiver.— 
Andrews vs. Roberts et al., 192 S. W. Rep. 570. 

Where receiver of railroad contracted to transport ship- 
ment within state, freight charges payable at destination, 
and before delivery of shipment destination was changed 
and bill of lading issued for transportation of shipment 
beyond state, the receiver was liable as initial carrier 
of interstate commerce; it being within his authority: to 
80 modify original contract.—Id. 

Storage : : 

(Ct. of Civ. Apps. of Texas.) Where consignee refused 
Shipment of maize, railway company was not required to 
store same at place of destination, but was justified in 
Temoving it to the most convenient and suitable storage, 
Provided it held itself ready to deliver on demand.—Texas 


& N. ©. Ry. Co. vs. Patterson & Roberts et al., 193 S. W. 
Rep. 585. 


Wher plaintiff’s shipment of maize was refused by 
consignee, and railway company shipped to another place 
and stcred it without plaintiff’s knowledge or consent, the 
tailway company’s action held not “conversion.”—Id. 
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CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK, 
Evidence: 

(App. Ct. of Ind., Div. No. 1.) Evidence relative to the 
initial carrier’s refusal to permit the shipper to accom- 
pany the stock was admissible to explain the shipper’s 
failure to do so.—Chicago, I. & L. Ry. Co. et al. vs. Priddy 
et al., 115 N. E. Rep. 266. 

Limitation of Liability: 

(App. Ct. of Ind., Div. No. 1.) In an action against a 
connecting carrier for damages to an interstate shipment 
of mules under a special contract providing that any 
expense incurred for their care should be assessed against 
the stock and collected from the consignee, where the 
initial carrier refused to allow the shipper to accompany 
the stock, the defendant connecting carrier may not urge 
as an excuse for its negligent failure to care for the 
stock, and as evidence of its reasonable and ordinary 
care in such respect, the fact that said duty was assumed 
by the shipper.—Chicago, I. & L. Ry. Co. et al. vs. Priddy 
et al., 115 N. E. Rep. 266. 


An agreement of values in a special contract for the 
interstate shipment of live stock only has the effect of 
limiting the amount of liability to the stipulated ‘value, 
and does not require that the damage assessed should 
be for such portion of the real loss as the value agreed 
upon sustains to the actual value.—lId. 


Notice of Claim: 

(App. Ct. of Ind., Div. No. 1.) A provision for notice 
in writing of a claim for damages before removal of the 
stock or before it is mingled with other stock to be valid 
must be reasonable, in view of the facts of each particular 
case.—Chicago, I. & L. Ry. Co. et al. vs. Priddy et al., 
115 N. E. Rep. 266. 


As the agent of the delivering carrier was present at 
the removal of the, mules from the car and saw their 
condition, which required immediate attention, and which 
did not reveal the extent of their injury, and seven days 
after the delivery the agent of the delivering carrier was 
served with written notice containing an itemized state- 
ment of the plaintiff’s claim, there was a sufficient com- 
plaint under the circumstances with a stipulation in the 
contract of shipment that a notice of claim for damages 
be given in writing before removal of the stock and before 
it should be mingled with other stock.—Id. 


AN UNUSUAL COMPLAINT 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

An unusual complaint was filed by the Diamond Lumber 
Company on March 26 against the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul. The unusual feature was the specific reservation 
that it did not ask the Commission to award damages, 
but reserved the right to sue in the courts. Another out 
of the ordinary feature was a request for a specific order 
requiring the respondent to assign to the complainant 
iwelve cars each day suitable for hauling logs from Camp 
Tolfree, Mich., to Green Bay, Wis., where the complainant 
converts the logs into lumber. 

The complaining lumber company alleged that the Mil- 
waukee road during the first twelve days of February un- 
justly discriminated against it in the distribution of cars 
suitable for hauling logs by providing it with only thirty- 
seven of such cars, while giving the Spies-Thompson Lum- 
ber Company sixty cars. It was further alleged that the 
requirements of the company so alleged to have been fa- 
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vored are only about sixty per cent of the necessities of 
the complainant. 

It is also declared in the complaint that the Milwaukee 
road for ten years has had accurate knowledge as to the 
needs of the Diamond Lumber Company, but has made no 
effort whatever to provide the necessary equipment. It is 
further alleged that instead of increasing its supply of 
cars the Milwaukee has neglected such as it has owned. 

It is still further alleged that the saw mill of the com- 
plainant in the three months preceding the filing of the 
complaint was able to operate only 461 of the 760 work- 
ing hours, and that the closing of the plant was due wholly 
to the neglect of the Milwaukee road in the matter of 
equipment. It is charged that the expenses of the com- 
plainant were largely increased, when, owing to a lack of 
cars, it was compelled to pile its logs in the six logging 
camps it maintains in the upper peninsula of Michigan. 
The expense of operating is still farther increased during 
the lack of cars by the necessity of keeping the fires in 
the saw mill burning with fuel other than the refuse 
obtained from the sawing of the logs. 

The specific reservation of the right to sue in the courts 
contained in this complaint is the first ever made in a 
complaint, so far as the writer can recall. Complainants 
generally during the last year and a half or more have 
been chary about asking the Commission to make orders 
of reparation, thereby apparently reserving to themselves 
the right to sue for reparation in the courts in the event 
the Commission makes an order which may be used as a 
basis for demanding damages by means of judicial pro- 
ceedings. It has been the idea of attorneys for many 
complainants in the last two years or more that the courts 
are more favorably inclined to give judgment for money 
reparation than the Commission. Some of them, there- 
fore, have filed complaints merely asking for cease and 
desist orders or orders directing the removal of discrimi- 
nation, thus giving to their clients the option of going 
into the courts with demands for damages or filing a 
supplemental complaint with the Commission asking it to 
make such orders. 

The courts have indicated that if a complainant elects 
to ask the Commission for an order of reparation he 
thereby surrenders his right to ask for damages in the 
courts. In other words, they appear to have said to the 


injured shipper that he must choose the tribunal in which. 


he will seek money damage redress before he begins his 
proceedings for that purpose. The decisions on which 
that belief is based were made in cases in which the 
complainants sued the railroads after the Commission had 
denied them reparation in proceedings before it. 





RAILWAY LEGISLATION 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
All, or substantially all, the bills relating to the regu- 
lation of railroads will probably have been introduced be- 
fore this appears in print, for consideration at the extra 
session which President Wilson caused to assemble on 
April 2. None of the bills, however, is as yet on the list 
of things to be seriously considered at this session. Con- 
gress was called together‘to declare a state of war and 
make preparations for carrying it on. Anything else that 
may be done will probably be incidental to the primary 
purpose. 
Among the bills pertaining to the railroads or their serv- 
ice are the following: 
H. R. 46, by Mr. Switzer, to provide an exclusive remedy 
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and compensation for aecidental injuries resulting in dis. 
ability or death to employes of common carrier by rai!roaq 
or express companies engaged in interstate or foreign 
commerce. 

H. R. 100, by Mr. Hurlburt, prohibiting the construction 
of bridges and construction of additional tracks upon exist. 
ing bridges over any navigable stream in the city of New 
York, unless the elevation of said bridge at mean high? 
water shall be sufficient to permit the free movement of 
such vessels as are ordinarily operated upon such navigable 
stream. 

H. R. 130, by Mr. Keating, requiring carriers to make de. 
mands for their charges within ninety days from the de- 
livery of the shipment and prescribing a fine of $5,000 for 
failure to do so; limiting the right to sue for charges for 
two years from the time the cause of action accrues. 

H. R. 323, by Mr. Alexander, requiring the use of block 
systems and automatic train control by interstate carriers, 

H. R. 328, by Mr. Esch, giving the Commission control 
over the distribution of equipment. 

H. R. 385, by Mr. Mott, to incorporate the Colored Asso- 
ciation of Railway Employes. 


FREIGHT CAR ACCUMULATIONS 


The effect of the sweeping embargoes placed by a large 
number of railroads in the United States, when a general 
strike of train service employes seemed probable, is re- 
flected in the reports of accumulations of freight cars— 
loaded and empty—just made to the commission on car 
service of the American Railway Association by the dif- 
ferent roads for March 17. On that day 128,107 cars were 
being held at various points, as compared with 99,774 on 
March 10. 

On March 10 the car commission says, the railroads 
were just beginning to feel the real effects of the “clean- 
up week,” during which time every_effort was made to 
rid the rails of freight that had been billed prior to Feb- 
ruary 1. Accumulations had been brought down from 
171,005 cars to less than a hundred thousand, and it was 
expected that still further progress would be made during 
the week ending March 17. The threatened strike, how- 
ever, caused the placing of such drastic embargoes that 
the accumulations increased rapidly. 

More than half of all the cars held in accumulations 
are on railroads east of the Mississippi River and north 
of the Ohio River, in what are known as groups 2 and ‘3. 
They include the Baltimore & Ohio, the Pennsylvania, the 
New York Central, the Erie, Big Four, Michigan Central, 
Lehigh Valley, Wabash, as well as a number of smaller 
roads in the same territory. 

Reports of cars held in accumulations show the follow- 
ing since February 17, when the high-water mark was 
reached since the present congestion became acute: 


I OD oS Sis a se ni Sala REMC E EO eae Pa eee 171,005 
EN I oo eid co ntnahodue cas eaesbeenemesenaees 143,550 
NR 5s ns er.5:0 staat bi Rei Gre Pim ALE WOOO ROE 123,063 
ME IN a5: Sissi asc focirtanavetoios icin thao wn eine eerie 99,774 
I a cea Sida gata eh ra ee ie eI IL taal Biol 128,107 


It will be seen from the above figures that in the week 
ending March 17 there was an increase of 28 per cent in 
cars held in accumulations. 

COMMISSION ORDER. 

The South Omaha Livestock Exchange has been allowed 
to intervene in case 9255, R. C. Laird vs. Tabor « North- 
ern et al. 
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Help for Traffic Man 


This department is conducted by a traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge. In it he will answer questions relating to 
practical traffic problems. We do not desire to take the place of 
the traffic man, but to help him in his work. We reserve the right 
to refuse to answer any questions that we judge it unwise to answer 
or that involve situations that are too complex for the kind of inves- 
tigation contemplated. Questions will be answered as promptly as 
possible. No answers will be given by mail except for a fee, as else- 
where explained. 

Address “Help for Traffic Man,’’ The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building- Washington, D. C. 


1—- 
Freight Charges on Car Not Weighed. 

Q.—About one year ago a shipper on our line effered 
several cars of cross-ties, pine and cypress, for shipment. 
As point of shipment was a flag station, the cars were 
accepted by our conductor and a flag waybill receipt 
issued. Cars were billed to the terminus of our line, 
where they were delivered to our connection, the ties 
having been shipped and billed to us and were for the use 
of our connecting line. Cars were billed at minimum of 
24,000 pounds to each car, and this weight was not cor- 
rected, there being no track scales on our line at the 
time of shipment. The cars contained on an average 
two hundred and seventy-five ties to the car. We figured 
that the ties would weigh two hundred pounds each, and 
accordingly raised the waybills of the delivering agent 
to conform to this revision of weight, and instructed 
him to make collection of the undercharge from either 
shipper or consignee. Consignee and shippers refuse to 
pay the undercharge, owing to lack of weight being de- 
termined by weighing on track scales. As mentioned be- 
fore, track scales were not constructed at that time and 
it was impossible to weigh the cars. 

Kindly advise through your columns if there is any way 
we can compel payment of the undercharges without 
handling through the legal channels of the courts. 

A—Your road has but one local tariff on file with the 
Commission, which is governed by the Southern Classifi- 
cation. Neither the tariff nor classification names a rating 
on wooden cross-ties. The transportation appears to have 
been intrastate between points in Florida, and we do not 
have access to the rates prescribed by the Florida Rail- 
road Commission for intrastate shipments. 


Trap or Ferry Car Defined. 

Q—We ship beer, and in this state the law requires 
any retail business, not to a license house, must be shipped 
to person ordering; therefore, if a solicitor sends in orders 
amounting to 5,000 pounds or more, enough to move a 
car, we are compelled to bill each order separately and 
Sometimes make as many as fifty bills of lading for one 
shipment. These orders are loaded at carrier’s station 
by our drivers and taken to the destination and unloaded 
by a drayman, but same is checked in and out by the 
railroad company. 

We asked permission from carrier’s agent at Kittanning, 
Pa., to load a car to Corbett Siding, Pa., a private track, 
on the P. & S. R. R., and he took up same with owner 
for his permission and received it. He advised us to 
§0 ahead and when car arrived at Timblin the agent at 
that point would not allow it to go to destination. We 
took it up with the general freight agent and he ruled 
agent ai destination was correct.. Tariffs used are: P. 
8S. & N. 2221, I. C. C. No. 2564, and P. & S., G. F. D. No. 
51, I. C. C. No. 38. The question we want to ask is, can 
Such a car be classed as a trap or a ferry car? 

A—No. The car in question could not be classed as 
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a trap or ferry car. For a definition of the term “trap 
or ferry car” see the Commission’s decision in “Trap 
or Ferry Car Charges,” 34 I. C. C., 516 (see Traffic World, 
July 24, 1915, page 193). 

Liability for Undercharge. 

Q.—On March 6 one of-our local freight agents notified 
us that a commodity rate of 16.3c per 100 pounds which 
has been in effect and which we have been using steadily 
for many years, had been canceled some time during De- 
cember last, same to become effective on January 20 last, 
and we therefore would have to ship our products on a 
class rate—rule 25, which rate is 30.8c, an advance of 
14.5c. Said local agent claimed he had overlooked the 
cancellation and to notify us, until March 6, and which 
was the first information we had received of it. From 
January 20 to March 6 we made a number of shipments 
on the old rate of 16.3c, prepaying the freights on all 
shipments, as was our custom. On March 22 we received 
a bill from the local agent for the 14.5¢ difference on all 
shipments we made between January 20 and March 6. 
Kindly advise us if we are liable for this difference. 

A.—See Conference- Rulings 156 and 314, wherein the 
Commission holds that it is the duty of the carrier to 
collect and of party legally responsible for the freight 
charges to pay the lawfully filed tariff rate. 


VALUATION HEARING 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission March 31 com- 
pleted a two weeks’ hearing before the full membership 
of the Commission, on the protests filed by the railroads 
against the first tentative valuation reports issued by the 
Commission on the property of five railroads, the Atlanta, 
Birmingham & ,Atlantic, Texas Midland, New Orleans 
Texas ¢ Mexico, Kansas City Southern and Winston-Salem 
Southbound. The hearings developed a_ three-cornered 
contest among the railroads, which are seeking to have 
the tentative valuations greatly increased before they are 
made final, the representatives of the state railway com- 
missions, who contended that the Commission has been 
too liberal in some respects, and the Division of Valua- 
tion, which prepared the tentative values and which is 
opposing many of the contentions of the carriers as to 
items of value that should be added, as well as to the 
methods to be used. 

The railroads generally have been represented by coun- 
sel for the presidents’ conference committee on valuation 
—Gorge Stuart Patterson for the eastern group, Pierce 
Butler for the western group, and W. G. Brantley for the 
southern group. The Division of Valuation has been rep- 
resented by Director C. A. Prouty and Solicitor P. J. 
Farrell, while the state commissions have been repre- 
senteed by C. B. Aitchison, solicitor for the valuation com- 
mittee of the National Association of Railway Commis- 
sioners, and A. E. Helm, counsel for the Kansas Public 
Utilities Commission. 

The Commission indicated at the outset that it expected 
to revise the tentative valuations, which the roads con- 
tend are inaccurate, because they omit many important 
elements of value, both physical and intangible, and urged 
the roads to produce the figures which they claim should 
be substituted for the tentative figures, but the roads in- 
sisted that it was necessary for the Commission first to 
settle a large number of general principles as to the ele- 
ments of value to be included, which should apply to all . 
railroads as well as to the small roads now under con- 
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sideration. Most of the witnesses heard during the two 
weeks, including engineers, real estate experts and railway 
executives, have testified regarding these general prin- 
ciples, to show that the Commission should take into 
consideration such elements as contingencies encountered 
in construction work, the excess cost and value of railway 
right-of-way as compared with the cost of adjacent land, 
the cost.of raising capital, the increased value of the 
track due to seasoning and solidification, and the intangi- 
ble values of a going concern. 
The railroads have also objected to the theory used by 
the Division of Valuation in calculating depreciation, under 


which a railroad would never be worth as much as its, 


original cost, while the railway experts contended that a 
seasoned road bed that has been properly maintained is 
worth approximately 25 per cent more than a new one. 

One of the principal points of contention is as to 
whether the Commission is required by the valuation act 
to find the actual value of the railroads, as contended by 
the roads, or merely to report information in the form 
of an inventory to be used by courts or other bodies in 
determining the actual valuation for particular purposes. 
The Division of Valuation and the state commissions con- 
tend that the law requires the Commission to report such 
facts as original cost to date, cost of reproduction new, 
_cost of reproduction less depreciation and other values 

and elements of value, if any, without placing any definite 

total valuation on a railroad. In all but one of the tenta- 
tive valuations that have been issued the Division of Valu- 
ation has reported that the original cost could not be 
found. L. F. Loree, chairman of the Kansas City South- 
ern, said this could be determined more accurately than 
the Commission’s estimates of the cost of reproduction 
new, which, in the case of the Kansas City Southern, the 
Commission had placed at less than the road’s figures as 
to what the road cost originally. Mr. Loree said the road 
could not now be built for anything like the estimate made 
by the Division of Valuation. 

Mr. Lorée said he was not offering criticism in any 
carping spirit, because the Kansas City Southern was one 
of the first roads to be valued and the work was entirely 
new to the division as well as to the railroad, and that 
he did not mean to criticize except to call attention to 
the things that he thought made a revision of the tenta- 
tive valuation necessary, because it had seriously affected 
the credit of the road. 

In the tentative reports no figure for the actual value 
is stated, although in three of the reports the Commission 
found elements of value exceeding the capitalization and 
in three less than the capitalization. 


Referring to the provisions of the law as to the report- 
ing of the original cost and present value of condemna- 
tion and damages in the acquisition of land, Director 
Prouty said: “I would rather undertake to recite the 
Chinese alphabet backward than to read the valuation 
act, because it does not mean anything after you have 
read it,” and he recommended that the Commission either 
report to Congress that it had not attempted to comply 
with this provision or that it ask Congress what it meant. 
He said it would cost more than the value of the railroads 
to get the exact cost and present value of each parcel 
of land, including the expense of acquisition, while the 
railroads ‘contended that it could be obtained with suffi- 
cent accuracy by using multiples for the cost of railway 
right-of-way over that of adjacent property in connection 
with an investigation of the actual cost. 
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PROPORTIONALS UNDER CANAL ACT 


THE TRAFFIC SERVIOB NEWS BUREAY 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. 0, 


In a supplemental hearing, April 2, on the coniplaint 
of the Charleston & Norfolk Steamship Company against 
the Atlantic Coast Line and other southern carriers ask. 
ing for the establishment of proportional rates to be used 
by it on commodities to be carried beyond Nortolk to 
Charleston, J. H. C. Wulbern, of Charleston, and Arthur p. 
Jones, of Norfolk, testified that their company has made 
tentative arrangements for docks at both Norfolk and 
Charleston and that it is ready to acquire ships for the 
proposed service whenever the Commission, in obedience, 
they said, to the Panama Canal act, prescribes proportional] 
rates to Norfolk on which commodities may be brought to 
that port to be carried forward by the steamship line 
which they propose to establish. 

The Commission, in a report by Commissioner Hall, de- 
cided that the petitioning corporation, having neither ships 
nor wharves, was not such a common carrier as Con- 
gress had in mind when it directed the Commission to 
establish proportional rates to the ports to be applied on 
traffic moving beyond by steamship. 

The petitioning company is not satisfied that Congress 
meant that a company desiring to engage in business must 
actually own or have under lease ships before being able 
to find out what proportional rates the Commission thinks 
the railroads should establish. It thinks the principle 
enunciated by the Commission in the Flour City, Decatur 
Elevator and Leon Lum iron ore rate cases should gov- 
ern in the establishment of proportionals under the Panama 
Canal act. 


FOLK’S STAFF INCREASED 


Albert L. Hopkins of Chicago has joined the staff of 
Chief Counsel Folk of the Commission, where he will 
continue work that he has been doing in Chicago, the 
preparation and trial of cases arising from challenges of 
the validity of Commission orders. He was a special 
district attorney in Chicago handling such cases. He suc- 
ceeds to the vacancy created when’ Attorney-Examiner 
Hines was transferred from the chief counsel’s office to 
the staff of attorney-examiners nearly a year ago. 

The abolition of the Commerce Court and the remission 
of its duties to the eighty-four district courts of the United 
States has made it necessary for the Commission largely 
to increase its staff of attorneys who devote themselves 
to court cases. Mr. Hopkins, a young man about 31 years 
old, has been placed on the roll at $5,000, the amount the 
Commission paid its counsel while the Commerce Court 
was in existence. Soon after the new order of things 
incident to the abolition of that court came into being, 
Mr. Folk was appointed principal lawyer for the Commis 
sion, at a salary of $10,000, the same as that received by 
the Commissioners. 


BRIEF,IN, LUMBER CASE 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS /L:UREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. ¢. 


The brief of complainants in the case of the Honaker 
Lumber Company et al. vs. the Norfolk & Western Railway 
Company et al. was filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission April 2, the complainants being represented 
in the brief, as at the hearing before Examiners /ell and 
Gerry, by Arthur B. Hayes. 

The complaint brought in issue the unreasonabieness of 
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the raies charged the lumber producers along the line of 
the Norfolk & Western in southwestern Virginia and 
southern West Virginia, from such points as Hodnaker, 
Waiteville, Doran, Rift, Maben, Konnarock and other 
points in that general section to points in central Penn- 
sylvania, New York and New England, as well as to New 
York City, Philadelphia and Baltimore, the latter being re- 
lated rate points to the points of destination named in the 
complaint. The complainant also alleged that the rates 
charged discriminated against the shippers-from that sec- 
tion of country in favor of their chief competitors who 
produce lumber along the lines of the C. & O., B. & O. 
and Western Maryland, in those sections of West Virginia. 

There was also an allegation in the complaint that there 
was a further discrimination practiced in that the rates 
charged the complainant were higher on pine, poplar and 
other woods than on oak, hemlock and spruce, there being, 
as alleged, no difference in transportation conditions war- 
ranting this difference in rates, and, furthermore, that the 
chief competitors of these complainants were given the 
same rates upon all kinds of lumber. 

The brief sets out that this discrimination as between 
different kinds of lumber results from the differences estab- 
lished by the N. & W. alone up to the junction point of 
Hagerstown, but that the general freight agent of the 
N. & W. on.the stand practically admitted that there was 
no justification for this discrimination, and hence the brief 
discussed this discrimination but little, taking it for granted 
that inasmuch as the lines north of Hagerstown did not 
prescribe different rates for different kinds of lumber, 
and inasmuch as the Norfolk & Western participated in 
through rates to New York City, the discrimination was so 
thoroughly proved and admitted as not to require argument. 

It appeared that in this case a peculiar state of facts 
developed. The rates from these Norfolk & Western lum- 
ber producing points are not through rates, excepting to 
New York City, but are made on a combination of published 
proportionals, the Norfolk & Western issuing a tariff pub- 
lication prescribing their proportionals up to Hagerstown 
and also prescribing the proportionals north of .Hagers- 
town to be used by the connecting lines to all the points 
of destination in Trunk Line and New England territories. 
At the hearing the defendants objected to the introduction 
of any testimony showing these proportional rates, claim- 
ing that the through rate was the only thing in which the 
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complainants could be interested and that the divisions 
were not a matter of interest to any person except the 
connecting carriers. 


On this point the brief for complainants takes the posi- 
tion that the charges for the transportation of this lumber 
are not represented by through rates, but are made by add- 
ing together two published proportionals and that inas- 
much as the carriers publish these proportional rates, they 
were the legitimate subject of testimony and argument. 
This contention was based further on the showing in testi- 
mony that the lines north of the junction point could 
change their proportionals without the consent of the lines 
south of the junction point, and the further fact in testi- 
mony from the Pennsylvania that the reason no through 
rates had been published was because the connecting 
lines could not agree on divisions. 


The testimony regarding these proportionals was ad- 
mitted in evidence and the brief gives considerable atten- 
tion to the proportionals north of Hagerstown, showing 
that the Pennsylvania Railroad and other lines operating 
from Hagerstown northward charge for their services in 
transporting this lumber a much higher rate than the 
same lines charge for transporting lumber from the com- 
petitive fields in West Virginia, much more than they 
charge for local hauls along their own lines, and much 
more than the same lines charge for their services in 
transporting the lumber from other sections into and 
through trunk line and New England territories. 


The total charges, it was argued in the brief, ranging 
from 7 mills up to 11% mills per ton per mile on the lower 
rated lumbers are excessive, unjust and unreasonable as 
compared with the ton mile earnings accruing to the car- 
riers for the transportation of lumber from other sections 
into the sections of destination named and particularly so 
when compared with the ton mile earnings of the carriers 
for transporting lumber from the chief competing sections 
in West Virginia. The brief points out that in a large num- 
ber of cases the ton mile earnings derived by the carriers 
from the total charge from point of origin to destination, as 
paid by the N. & W. shippers, are approximately twice the 


.ton-mile earnings of the roads handling the shipments from 


West Virginia producing fields lying along the B. & O. and 
C. & O. and the Western Maryland for equal distance 
hauls. 








Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1917, by West Publishing Co.) 


Miscellaneous Traffic Decisions 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS. 
Charges: 


(Sup. ct. of Ark.) The test of distinction between 
“transporiation” and “switching” service of freight cars 
for whici, different rates are set by state railroad com- 
Mission is not only whether the switching service follows 
transport ‘ion, but whether movement of cars is under 
the yardiaster’s direction, in which case it is switching 
service, or under trainmaster’s direction, in which it is 
transportation service.—St. Louis, I. M. & S. Ry. Co. vs. 
Clark Pressed Brick Co., 192 S. W. Rep. 382. 

The far’ that the entire freight service rendered by a 





railroad company is confined to its own side or switch 
tracks will not prevent it from being ‘‘transportation.”—Id. 
Delegated Power: 

(Sup. Ct. of Ark.) The state may create a railroad com- 
mission and give it power to regulate railroads and in- 
vestigate conditions.—St. Louis, I. M. & S. Ry. Co. vs. 
Clark Pressed Brick Co., 192 S. W. Rep. 382. 

Judicial Interference: 

(Sup. Ct. of Ark.) The courts will-only interfere with 
regulations of state railroad commission when it clearly 
appears to have transcended its powers.—St. Louis, I. M. 
& S. Ry. Co. vs. Clark Pressed Brick Co., 192 S. W. Rep. 
382. 
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Overcharges: 

(Sup. Ct. of N. C.) In a shipper’s action to recover an 
overcharge paid to the carrier who had received goods 
which the initial carrier had carried beyond destination, 
and returned them, held, that it was error to direct a 
nonsuit.—W. L. Hall & Co. vs. Norfolk Southern R. Co. 
et al., 91 S. E. Rep. 607. 

State Commission: 

(Sup. Ct. of Ark.) To what extent transportation rates 
may be regulated by state railroad commission depends 
upon the circumstances in each case, and no inflexible 
rule can be laid down.—St. Louis, I. M. & S. Ry. Co. vs. 
Clark Pressed Brick Co., 192 S. W. Rep. 382. 

The state railroad commission’s regulations fixing car- 
load rate for switching freight cars within terminal dis- 
tricts of the cities of Little Rock and Argenta instead 
of tonnage rates as required for transportation, held not 
unreasonable and the court had no right to disturb such 
regulations.—Id. 

Federal Decisions: ° 

(Sup. Ct. of Ark.) The courts of Arkansas are bound 
by the construction placed upon contracts for interstate 
shipments of live stock by the Supreme Court of the 
United States.—Lusk et al. vs. Long, 192 S. W. Rep. 213. 





COMMISSION ORDERS 


Order of the Commission, effective April 16, in case 
8441, Utah-Idaho Millers’ & Grain Dealers’ Association vs. 


D. & R. G. et al., has been modified, to become effective 


May 16. 

Case 9443, F. J. Lewis Mfg. Co. vs. A., B. & A. et al., 
has been transferred and made a part of case 9516, South- 
eastern rate adjustments. 

Petition for rehearing of the B. & O. in case 8336, W. M. 
Darby & Brown vs. B. & O. et al., denied. 

The Barrett Company has been allowed to intervene in 
case 9443, F. J. Lewis Mfg. Co. vs. A., B. & A. et al. 

Order of the Commission of February 10 consolidating 
case Nos. 8557, 8860, 8866, 8878 and 9237, Natchez Cham- 
ber of Commerce vs. Y. & M., V. et al., with case Nos. 
6390 and 7250 and I. & S. Docket 1000, has been vacated 
by the Commission. 

The State Corporation Commission of New Mexico has 
been allowed to intervene in case 9239, National Live 
Stock Exchange vs. Abilene & Sou et al. 

Order of the Commission in case 7304, City of Memphis 
vs. C., R. I. & P. et al., made effective May 1, has been 
so modified as to become effective August 1, 1917. 

Supplemental order of the Commission of Dec. 5, 1916, 
in case 7286, Henderson Commercial Club vs. Illinois Cen- 
tral et al., made effective Feb. 15, 1917, and later modi- 
fied so as to become effective April 15, has been further 
modified to become effective May 10, 1917. 

The L. & N. has been allowed to intervene and has 
been made an additional party defendant in case 9396, 
M. C. Keyser Co. vs. Cent. of Ga. et al. 

Motion of defendants to consolidate case 9151, Dimmitt- 
Candle Smith Live Stock Commission Co. et al. vs. C., 
B. & Q. et al., with case 8436, Live Stock and Products 
case, has been denied. 

The Haeger Brick & Tile Company has filed petition for 
rehearing with the Commission in its Case 8701 vs. C. & N. 
W. et al., upon the question of reparation. 

Commission has granted authority to complainant in 
Case 9457, W. B. Block Company vs. Santa Fe to amend 
its complaint. 
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| Supreme Court Decisions | 





LEHIGH VALLEY BOAT LINE CASE 


No. 733.—October Term, 1916. 

Appeal from the Dis. 
trict Court of the 
United States for 
the Eastern Djs. 
trict of Pennsyl. 
vania. 


Lehigh, Valley Railroad Company, 
Appellant, vs. United States of 
America and Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


(March 26, 1917.) 


Mr. Justice Holmes delivered the opinion of the court. 

This is a bill to prevent the enforcement of an order 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. On Dee, 2 
1913, the Commission issued a circular calling attention 
to the fact that the act of Aug. 24, 1912 (c. 390, sec. 11, 37 
Stat. 560, 566), known as the Panama Canal act, prohibited, 
after July 1, 1914, any ownership by a railroad in any 
common carrier by water when the railroad might com. 
pete for traffic with the water carrier; and that the Com- 
mission was authorized to determine questions of fact as 
to such competition, and to extend the time beyond July 
1, 1914, if the extension would not exclude or reduce 
competition on the water route. Notice was given that 
applications for extension of time should be filed by March 
1, 1914. Thereupon, in January, 1914, the appellant filed 
a petition praying for a hearing as to whether the serv- 
ices of a steamboat line owned by it would be in violation 
of the above section and for an extension of time. It is 
the order issued upon this petition against which relief 
is sought. 

The facts other than the question whether they war- 
rant the conclusion that the railroad and the steamboat 
line do or may compete are not disputed. The railroad 
extends from Jersey City to Buffalo and there connects 
with the line of the Lehigh Valley Transportation Com- 
pany, which runs vessels between Buffalo and Chicago 
and Milwaukee. The railroad company owns all the stock 
of the transportation company, but, with the exception of 
the interchange port of Buffalo, serves no point in com- 
mon with the boats of the latter. It is, however, a party 
to certain fast-freight-line arrangements and all-rail routes 
and joint rates to the ports served by its vessels. The 
effect of these connections and of the railroad’s member- 
ship of the Lake Lines Association was held by the Com- 
mission to put the railroad in a position inimical to the 
best interests of the boat line, to deprive the latter of 
its initial rate-making power and to determine by outside 
authority whether freight shall move by all rail or by lake 
and rail routes and, if by the latter, by which lake line. 
It was held that by virtue of these arrangements the 
tailroad did or might compete with its boat line and upon 
that decision the petition of the appellant was dismissed. 
33 t. 6. C.: 608, 706, TIG: S71. C. C. TT. 

Three judges sitting in the District Court denied the 
injunction asked and dismissed the bill. 234 Fed. Rep. 
682. Although they proceeded to discuss the merits of 
the case they intimated at the outset a _ strong doubt 
whether in any event an injunction could be granted. 
If this doubt was well founded there is nothing more t0 
be said, since the ground of jurisdiction is gone. We 
assume that the question whether the facts found by the 
Commission present a case of real or possible competition 
within the meaning of the statute is a question of la¥ 
that could not be conclusively answered by the Commis 
sion; but still there is nothing for a court of equity t 
enjoin if all that the Commission has done is to decline 
to extend the time during which the railroad can kee? 
its boat line without risk. 

The order of the Commission was negative in substance 
as well as in form. Procter & Gamble Co. Vs. United 
State, 225 U. S. 282, 292, 293. The risk to which the 
railroad was left subject did not come from the order, 
but from the above-mentioned section of the Panama 
Canal act (amending sec. 5 of the Act to regulate com 
merce) making each day of violation a separate offense 
and the provision of the latter act, sec. 10, which on 
peses a possibly large fine. This risk is the same my 
it was before the order or that it would have bee 
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appellant had not applied to the Commission, except so 
far as the findings establish facts that we believe there 
js no desire to dispute. Without going further it appears 
to us plain that the decree of the District Court dismiss- 
ing the bill was right. Decree affirmed. 


| Personal Notes 
‘ es 
A. D. Phillips, now general eastern agent, Western Mary- 

land Railway, at New York, will, April 15, become traffic 
manager of the Fisk 

Rubber Company, Chico- 

pee Falls, Mass. Mr. 

Phillips was born in 1878, 

in Philadelphia, and re- 

ceived his education in 

“the grammar and high 
schools at Camden, N. J. 

About 1896 he entered 

the services of the Kan- 


awha Despatch (fast 
freight line) at Phila- 
delphia as clerk. The 


with the Seaboard Air 
Line, same city, as ste- 





nographer, with which 
company he _ remained 
for four years. With the 


Seaboard Air Line he raised himself to city ticket agent 
at Philadelphia, and in 1901 resigned to become chief 
clerk in the office of Central States Despatch, Philadel- 
phioa; in 1903 he was made soliciting freight agent, and 
in 1906 promoted to traveling freight agent. He remained 
with the Central States Despatch until 1910, when he 
accepted a position with the Missouri Pacific at Phila- 
delphia, as traveling freight agent. August, 1912, he was 
appointed general agent, western Maryland Railway, and 
opened offices in the Bourse building, at Philadelphia, 
where he remained until April 1, 1916, and was then 
assigned to the duties of general eastern agent with the 
Same company at New York. 

The Wabash Railway Company announces that L. C. 
Hodkins, traveling freight agent, Kansas City, Mo., is 
promoted to westbound agent, Kansas City, Mo., succeed- 
ing W. E. Creamer, promoted to division freight and pas- 
senger agent, Des Moines, Ia. B. R. Persels, contracting 
freight agent, Kansas City, Mo., is promoted to traveling 
freight agent, Kansas City, Mo., succeeding Mr. Hodkins, 
promoted. 

John W. Rimmer is appointed assistant general freight 
agent of the Boston & Maine Railroad, with office at Bos- 
ton, Mass. He will have special charge of industrial mat- 
ters and perform such other duties as may be assigned. 
His title of traveling freight agent is abolished. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Company announces 
the following changes in the freight traffic department: 
W. 0. Sydnor, assistant general freight agent, Huntington, 
W. Va.; George D. Moffett, division freight agent, Charles- 


} ton, W. Va.; J.C. Shively, commercial agent, Louisville, 


Ky,, Succeeding Mr. Moffett; H. M. Hall, general agent, 
freight cepartment, Chicago, Ill., having resigned to en- 
sage in other business, the position of general agent is 
abolished. The division freight agent at Charleston, W. 
Va., will report to Mr. Sydnor. 

Joe Marshall is appointed superintendent claim preven- 


following year he went- 
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tion of the Wichita Falls & Northwestern Railway Com- 
pany, with headquarters at Dallas, Tex. This is a new 
departure for this company. F. W. Rigdon is appointed 
freight claim agent of the M., K. & T. of Texas, at Dallas, 
to succeed Mr. Marshall. 

H. A. Holt is appointed manager of the Virginia and 
West Virginia Demurrage Bureau, vice R. A. Taylor, who 
died. 

George A. Bennis is appointed manager of the Nickel 
Plate-Lackawanna Dairy Line at Chicago, succeding H. H. 
Brigham, resigning to give all his attention to his interest 
in and duties as president of the North American Car 
Company and the Atlantic Seaboard Despatch. 

Ernest A. Stewart, examiner for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, has resigned, effective April 11, to open 
offices at Los Angeles, Cal., as transportation expert and 
traffic accountant. He has been with the Commission 
for three years. Prior to his service with the Commission 
he was president of the Merchants’ Traffic Association at 
Los Angeles, and before taking up work with that organ- 
ization he served in various capacities in the operating, 
accounting and traffic departments of the Chicago Great 
Western, Mexican Central, Southern Pacific and the Santa 
Fe Coast Lines. He intends to handle rate and traffic 
matters for carriers and shippers before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, public utilities and state railroad 
commissions and the United States Shipping Board. 

Sydney T. Morley has been appointed freight solicitor 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company at New York, vice 
William L. Peebles, resigned. 

Robert McDowell is appointed traveling freight and pas- 
senger agent of the Southern Pacific Lines. He was for- 
merly contracting freight agent and is succeeded by J. E. 
Kennedy. > 

W. J. Tucker, traveling freight and passenger agent of 
the Southern Pacific Company at Salt Lake City, Utah, 
has been transferred to San Francisco. D. R. Owens suc- 
ceeds Mr. Tucker and J. L. Welch becomes city freight 
and passenger agent, succeeding Mr. Owens. 

Howell Peebles has been appointed commercial agent 
of the Southern Railway, with office at Baltimore, Md. 

William Haywood has been appointed assistant general 
freight agent of the Illinois Central, with headquarters in 
Chicago. 

B. Hoyt’ Hartley, general agent of the Seaboard Air 
Line Railway Company at Charleston, S. C., has been 
transferred to Boston, Mass., as New England freight 
agent. 

The B. F. Goodrich Company announces a change in 
the personnel of its officials which brings L. D. Brown, 
who has been cashier of the First-Second National Bank 
of Akron, O., into the office of treasurer, succeeding W. A. 
Means. Mr. Means has been elected second vice-president 
of the Goodrich company. For almost twenty years Mr. 
Means has been associated with the company and has 
seen it grow from a comparatively small plant with a 
$2,000,000 organization, to the ninety-million-dollar institu- 
tion of to-day. For the last seven years he has occupied 
the office of treasurer and for twelve years previous to 
that was assistant treasurer. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Traffic Club of Pittsburgh held its fifteenth annual 
dinner, March 29, at the William Penn Hotel. The speak- 
ers were: Edwin F. Austin, president of the club; W. W. 


Atterbury, vice-president Pennsylvania Railroad and presi- 
dent American Railway Association, on “Railway Condi- 
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tions of To-day,” and Dr. William O’Neil Sherman, chief 
surgeon, Carnegie Steel Company, on “Recent Surgical Dis- 
coveries of the European War and Their Application to the 
Conservation of Human Life.” The toastmaster was J. M. 
Belleville, general freight agent, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company. 

A traffic club was recently organized in San Francisco, 
composed of those taking and interested in the work of the 
La Salle Extension University of Chicago. The name 
adopted was the La Salle Traffic Club. The club seeks to 
arouse local shippers as to the necessity of having trained 
men to handle their shipping problems. Frequent meet- 
ings will be held and members, railroad officials and traffic 
experts will give talks and lectures. A special study of 
San Francisco’s traffic problem will be made and local 
shippers will be invited to attend. The club plans having 
a permanent meeting place in the assembly hall of the 
New Call building. At a recent meeting Mr. Morgan, 
traffic manager of Zellerbach Paper Company, showed how 
he had organized a traffic department. At anotaer meeting 
W. C. Sears, of the Southern Pacific Company, compared 
former traffic conditions with those of the present time. 
He outlined the requirements of the future expert traffic 
manager and the necessity of acquiring the fullest possi- 
ble knowledge of every principle of shipping ard interstate 
commerce law. The club now includes in its membership 
representatives of the following concerns: J. K. Armsby 
Company; M. J. Brandenstein; Blake, Moffit & Towne; 
Baldwin Jewelry Co.; Eng-Skell Company; Emporium; 
Hale Bros.; Great Northern Pacific S. S. Company; Hills 
Bros.; Illinois Pacific Glass Works; H. W. Johns-Manville 
Company; S. L. Jones & Co.; Libby-McNeill & Libby; Owl 
Drug Company; Rate Service Bureau; Reynolds Tobacco 
Company; A. Schilling & Co.; Southern Pacific Company; 
Western Pacific Railway; Zellerbach Paper Company. 

The April meeting of the Traffic Club of Philadelphia 
will be held April 9. The speaker will be M. J. Ryan, mem- 
ber of the Pennsylvania Commission, and W. J. Conlen. 


PRESENT TRAFFIC CONDITIONS 


(Remarks by E. F. Austin, district freight agent, P. C. C. & 
St. L., and president of the Traffic Club of Pittsburgh, at the 
annual dinner of the club, March 29.) 


With no desire to place the responsibility for present 
conditions and with only immediate relief in mind, we 
believe that the degree of relief which can be obtained 
will depend entirely upon the degree of personal sacrifice 
that we are all willing to make. You will notice that I 
said “we,” because transportation, representing, as_ it 
does, the last process between the assembling of the raw 
materials and the distribution of the product, is a part 
of your business just as much as your sales department, 
advertising department or insurance department. There- 
fore, we are all jointly interested and to the same degree 
in the relief to be obtained. We believe, first, that all 
orders for equipment and supplies for the carriers should 
be given preference- both in regard to immediate deliv- 
eries and to prices as we are jointly interested in im- 
proving our facilities. Then we believe that one of the 
first remedies that should be applied is to cancel the 
present rules for distribution of empty cars and pool all 
of the equipment. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
are asking for authority to govern the distribution of 
empty cars, but we do not believe they should have any 
authority over the distribution of the empty cars until 
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they have full authority over the movement of cars that 
are loaded and in transit, and they should have nothing 
to do with either until they have complete authority over 
commercial conditions and can say when and to whom 
the commerce of the country can be forwarded. 

Added to the pooling should be the prompt loading anq 
unloading of cars and a further increase in demurrage 
charges. 
eight hours’ free time should be allowed on any shipments; 
domestic, export or otherwise. After this free time g 
charge of at least $2 should be made for the first twenty- 
four hours, $5 for the second and $10’ per day thereafter. 
These charges may seem a little exorbitant, but when 
you add to the carriers’ transportation: burden that of 
storage, you should pay for it. The freight rate is the 
only cost in the production of material that is not in 
some way governed by the law of supply and demand, but 
the freight rate is a fixed rate; consequently, the only 
advantage that the carriers can have ofthe law of supply 
and demand is to make the penalty for holding cars under 
storage when they are in so great demand large enough 
to in some way compensate them for this detention. ‘ 

Another remedy is the cancellation at once of all re 
consigning privileges. Under the present conditions, if 
a carload shipment can be forwarded there is no reason 
why it should not be consigned directly to the consumeft 
or purchaser, as he is no doubt extremely anxious to get 
it, and if the sale has not been made then there is n@ 
reason under the sun why a shipper should be permittel 
to forward a car until such sale can be made. Ma 
cars are reconsigned simply because the broker who 
handling the car does not wish his consignee to know 
who the actual shipper is, but under present conditions 
there is no danger of his losing his customer, as he is 
only too glad to get the material from any source what- 
ever. Under present conditions the hold points for re 
consigning are not serving their purpose, and cars shipped 
direct are run around cars previously shipped to hold 
points. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission should forget its 
suspension powers, as they always have a remedy if they 
make a mistake against the shippers, in the way of rep 
aration, but if the mistake is made against the carriers 
there is nothing for them to do but swallow their loss, 
such as was the case in the recent export rate case, the 
carriers losing from ten to fifteen million dollars while 
the investigation was being held. 

Another remedy would be in the issuing of individual 
embargoes—i. e., embargoes against individual concerns 
rather than districts or localities. The industries which 
have gone ahead in their preparedness and arranged to 
take care of their inbound and outbound shipments should 
have the benefit of this preparation and not be made 
to suffer on account of those who have not taken this 
precaution. 

Still additional relief might be afforded if the Saturday 
half holiday were turned into a real holiday by full sus 
pension and the day given to the carriers to clean up 
and preapre for the coming week. 

Emergency conditions demand emergency methods, and 
in the past too many investigations which have started 
as a consultation of physicians ended in a corenet’s jury 
or post mortem, because in the meantime the patient 
has died. The watchword of to-day is “Do it now.” 


The Commission has vacated its order of Dec 12, 1916, 
as modified by order of Feb. 26, 1917, in Case 5411, Ia & 
S. W. Ry. Co. vs. C. B. & Q. 


Under present conditions, not to exceed forty. 
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- 6 
Efficiency in Traffic 
New Devices, Suggestions, and Methods for Increasing Efficiency 
in - Freight Handling and Other Branches of Traffic Work 
a 


REFRIGERATION IN TRANSIT 


“The people of the United States are as dependent upon 
refrigerator cars for their food supply as are the people 
of England upon her ships,” is a statement recently made 
by Dr. Pennington, an authority on food research with 
reference to refrigeration. The emphasis on the impor- 
tance of the refrigerator car makes the advent of a new 
system of refrigeration of more than ordinary interest. 


Charles W. McCoy, a railroad man of many years’ ex- 











center of gravity is constantly shifted, costs nothing. The 
motive power is pure waste, yet it is a constant and ever- 
present force. And it is this power that circulates the 
brine made from the melting of ice to which a percentage 
of salt has been added. 

Waste utilization—waste power, waste space, waste time, 
and waste refrigeration—is the slogan of this unique 
system. 

Operating by waste power, it reduces by about 70 per 
cent the consumption of ice as melted in the prevailing 





SKELETON VIEW OF CAR WITH A. B. C. EQUIPMENT INSTALLED. 


perience, has invented a system to improve the efficiency 


of the refrigerator ear. It is an automatic brine circulation 
system, which a basic patent has recently been allowed. 
Mr. McCoy is a native of Illinois, but has been a resident 
for mai years of the state of Washington, where much of 


his exp:sence in refrigerator car operation was gained. 
This A C. system is so called because the letters are 
an abbreviation of the words Automatic, Brine, Circulation. 
What follows is an explanation of it and its advantages by 
its prom: ters: 


Utilizine the motion of the moving car or vehicle as its 


type of refrigerator cars; it reduces the waste space in 
each car by about 20 per cent heretofore occupied by the 
ice bunkers and bulkheads, allowing the full loading space 
of each car to be utilized; it wipes out the waste of time 
for cooling down the car, usually ranging from 12 to 24 
hours, as by its circulation of the cold brine along the ceil- 
ing over the full length of the car the temperature is 
quickly lowered; it wipes out the wasted investment in the 
extra cars required because only 80 per cent of the loading 
space can be used in the present type cars—space equal to 
200 cars in each 1,000, and there are about 230,000 re- 












frigerator cars in service in the United States alone; it 
wips out the great waste in hauling the extra tonnage of 
equipment and refrigerants required, the A. B. C. system 
permitting about 10,000 pounds less weight per car; it 
wipes out the extraordinary waste from corrosion of the 
steel bridges, switch equipment, signal systems, steel rails 
and car trucks caused by the constant discharge of brine 
from the tanks while in transit, as it eliminates this 
discharge entirely. 

And it does all these things automatically, as it were, 
without extra cost, extra care, or extra effort. And withal 
it increases efficiency. 

The first great item of waste, is waste of refrigerants. 
In the prevailing type of refrigerator car, where ice without 
salt is used, the total absorption power per ton of ice 
melted is 288,000 heat units. As the water runs out of the 
car as fast as the ice melts—as fast as the water is created 





INSIDE VIEW OF CAR WITH EQUIPMENT, LOOKING 
TOWARD END. 


—the absorption power is necessarily limited to the melting 
of the ice. 

In cars where ice and salt-are used, a slightly greater 
absorption power is created, resulting from the change of 
state of the salt and water into a solution, but as this 
solution is allowed to run out of the car almost as fast as 
created, only comparatively little benefit is derived from 
the solution itself. 

These conditions are the result of structural or mechan- 
ical defects in the system, and they cannot be remedied 
successfully without involving one of the basic principles 
of the A. B. C. system. 

It may be said in passing that the prevailing type of 
refrigerator car is dependent solely upon ice meltage for 
its refrigerating power, except where salt is used, and even 
in that exception ice meltage is the dominating feature. 

It will be seen that all prevailing types have violated the 
very essentia] principle involved in transit refrigeration— 
namely, that of storage of refrigerants to carry a load from 
point to point. 

It is in this connection that the A. B. C. system has upset 
and disproved one of the oldest and best established prac 
tices known to transit refrigeration. In the A. B. C. system, 


refrigerating or absorption power is not dependent upon ice 
meltage directly and solely. 


Instead of providing large 
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absorption surface, such as is striven for in the so-calleg 
basket bunker type, the eight-tank brine system type useq 
by the packers, and the various ventilated types of bulk. 
head bunkers created to accelerate air currents through. 
out the ice, the A. B. C. system comes onto the scene with 
its ice tanks or bunkers thoroughly and completely jp. 
sulated from the load and the car. 

The A. B. C. system makes storage containers out of its 
ice tanks or bunkers, and performs all its refrigeration— 
absorbs all the heat it takes up—through its connecting 
pipes or conduits extending along the ceiling from tank to 
tank. 

The A. B. C. principle operates by merely exposing 
enough cold brine to absorb the requisite heat units to re. 
duce the load to a given temperature at which it will best 
be preserved, and keep it there without fluctuation. 
Furthermore, this cold brine is exposed where it is the 
most effective. 

It is a law of physics that cold air is heavier than hot 
air, hence the law of gravitation pulls the cold air down 
and a natural circulation of the air in the car and through- 
out the load follows, as the heat in the cargo is communi- 
cated to the air of the car and rises, and the greater the 
difference in temperature between the two currents, the 
greater and more vigorous the circulation. The hot load 
is thus quickly cooled. 

Ice consumption is’ the necessary consequence of ri- 
frigeration. Any reduction in the consumption of re- 
frigerants, necessarily in the aggregate, means a tre 
mendous saving, and when increased carrying capacity of 
the car by 20 per cent, reduced tonnage in equipment and 
refrigerants by about 60 per cent, and elimination of pre 
cooling delays as well as the delays incident to icing in 
transit, which has been shown to be unnecessary where a 
shipment is not in transit more than ten or eleven days— 
when these are added, the results are startling, even 
amazing. 

Taking the records of the performance of this system 
as a basis, assuming the life of the car at 16 years (the 
universally accepted period), and taking the lowest cost 
now existing for ice charges, and the lowest amount of 
refrigerants used between typical points, the dollars and 
cents phase of the matter per 1,000 cars in service shows 
the following: 

Savings on refrigerants in 16 years, per 1,000 

rT Nee Cg ee oar ay a eee ark ae $3,680,000 
Savings on investment through increased equip- 

ment capacity of 20 per cent, and interest 

thereon at 5 per cent for 16 years, per 1,000 

WE cok sd Ga See eee eens aces CC ee 
Savings on investment by reason of increased 

equipment capacity through elimination of time 

required for pre-cooling, with interest thereon 

at 5 per cent for 16 years, per 1,000 cars...... 570,000 


$4,754,000 
Deduct total investment in 1,000 cars at $1,400 
each and interest thereon at 5 per cent for 16 
I sc Sie cciciva napa eewns ee eeteneaedes ese, He 


504,000 


$2,519,680 


This shows a saving over present cars of $4,754,000 pe 
1,000 cars, which it is noted will pay back the cost of the 
cars plus interest, and leave a surplus of $2,519,680. On 
the 200,000 and more cars in service this aggregates the 
huge sum of $950,800,000—a saving from waste. 

But the system is efficient before it is economical, and 
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it must be admitted this is a tremendous showing of 
economy. 

It creates perfect air circulation according to natural 
laws, due wholly to the method of its application of the 
refrigerant. Cold air being the heavier, as stated, naturally 
descends, while hot or heated air, being the lighter, nat- 
urally ascends. The cold air falls directly through the load 
from the circulating pipes, and the heated airs rises to con- 
tact with these pipes, where it is quickly cooled, to descend 
through the load to the floor. 


With these ascending and descending air currents, all 


excess moisture is picked up and condensed in the form 
of frost on the circulating pipes, thus affording a dry cold 
air of the very highest efficiency, reducing shrinkage to an 
amazing degree in meats and the like, as well as fruits and 
vegetables, and perfectly protecting from contaminating 
odors varied products when shipped in the same ear. 

One of the most difficult things to overcome in a re- 
frigerator car of prevailing types is the fluctuation of the 
temperature inside, as the outside temperature fluctuates. 

This difficulty is due to the fact that the heat leaks in 
through the roof and walls as the temperature on the out- 
side ascends, and the bunkers in the ordinary car being 
at either end of the car are so far separated that the center 
of the car gathers and holds the accumulation of warm air, 
and particularly along the ceiling and the top of the load. 

With this A. B. C. system these fluctuations are prc- 
tically eliminated even during extraordinary outside tem- 
peratures and with poorly insulated cars, because as these 
heat units leak into the car they are almost instantly 
brought into contact with the circulating pipes and ab- 
sorbed, so that they are not in the car long enough to ma- 
terially influence the temperature. Furthermore, the tem- 
perature in the car being perfectly uniform throughout its 
length, the level of temperature is held more easily and 
perfectly. 

The higher the temperature rises on the outside, the 
more heat units the car roof and walls will absorb and 
draw into the car, and accordingly the more rapidly will 
absorption take place by the cold brine, as its absorption 
power is always in excess of the heat given off at any one 
time, because as the brine in the pipes grows warmer its 
heat is constantly drawn off by the cold brine in the tanks, 
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whether the car is standing still or moving. This is carried 
on where the car stands still in two ways, namely, by the 
expansion of the warm brine back into the tanks, and the 
cold brine flowing into the pipes to take its place, and by 
the passing of the heat from one part of the liquid to the 
coldest part, as in the case of a good heat conductor—like 
an iron pipe with one end in a furnace, the heat will be 
communicated to the exposed end continuously. 

And it is this feature of uniform temperature that ac- 
counts for the great efficiency of the A. B. C. system, and 
part of its economy. 

It is always 12 to 30 degrees colder at each end of the 
car at the bunkers than in the center of the car at the 
top between the doors with any of the prevailing type of 
refrigerator cars. This is due to the fact that these bunk- 
ers contain 5,000 pounds of ice each in straight ice cars, 
and about 3,000 pounds each in brine tank cars, and these 
bunkers are exposed to the air of the car in order to re- 
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frigerate the load. Naturally, then, the temperature on a 
cake of ice will be about 32 to 33 degrees where the ice is 
melting, as it always is in a refrigerator car, but it will 
be as readily understood that fifteen to twenty feet away 
from this ice cake, and particularly above it, the tempera- 
ture will not be so low. That does not require argument. 


But it must be remembered that fhe center of the car 
at the top of the load must have its refrigeration as well 
as other parts of the load; accordingly in order to get the 
temperature at that weak point down to a safe degree, the 
temperature at each end must be made much lower than is 
necessary. As stated, this ranges from 12 to 30 degrees 
lower—a great difference when it comes to measuring the 
cost of refrigeration. 

That 12 to 30 degrees represents a waste of about 70 
per cent. That means that for each $10 spent for ice, 
about $7 is wasted according to the actual results of this 
A. B. C. system—that $3 will do the work of $10. 

One of the chief sources of loss in refrigerator cars is 
due to ineffective protection to the top of the load in the 
center between the doors, and this ineffectiveness in turn 
is due to the fact that the ice bunkers in the ends are too 
far from the product to be refrigerated, and that they are 
opposing natural laws. The requirement of icing in transit 
is another source of failure to protect the load. 


These were sources of loss aggregating $5,000,000 to 180 
railroads in 1914, and can also- properly be catalogued 
as waste. 

Another item of waste that the A. B. C. overcomes is the 
loss of the cars from service in the regions where the 
temperatures in the winter fall so low as to freeze the 
product inside the car, unless protected by some form of 
heat. Many efforts have been made to heat these cars 
economically, safely and effectively, but to do so always 
has required some separate and special equipment, to 
which must necessarily be added the cost of operating this 
heating equipment. 

Instead of carrying refrigerants in this equipment under 
such conditions, the A. B. C. system circulates hot water 
or hot brine through its pipes, carrying its storage heat for 
many hours in its insulated tanks at each end just as it 
carries its ice and salt in the summer. The heat is re- 
newed from time to time just as the ice in the summer time 
is renewed from time to time, simply by injecting steam 
into the tanks of brine or water for a few minutes until a 
proper quantity of heat is stored. The steam is always 
available at terminal points, or in case of emergency may 
be secured from any locomotive. The cost is insignificant, 
there is no danger of fire and there is no delay. Cars may 
be heated one day and refrigerated the next without inter- 
ference with the equipment or load carried. 

Ventilation is provided where neither refrigeration nor 
heating is required, so that the car becomes of universal 
use, It can be used as a box car, because the equipment 
is entirely above the loading space, there being a clearance 
of six feet and more (according io the height of the car) 
above the floor in the average car. 


And thus this invention makes of the utilization of waste 
a source of profit and efficiency whereby more than $30,- 
000,000 per annum can be saved on the present cars in sery- 
ice, not considering the sums that will be saved to the 
future in the great stream of refrigerator cars that are 
annually (more than 10,000 per year) being added to this 
vast business of transporting perishable food from pro- 
ducer to consumer. 
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SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


March 29, in I. and S, No. 1051, the Commission suspendeq 
from April 1 and later dates until July 29, commodity scliedules 
in tariffs filed by various carriers specified in the order. The 
suspended schedules increase rates on various commodities 
based upon proposed increased class rates applicable between 
points in Central Freight Association territory now under ip- 
vestigation in I. and S. No. 965. 

March 30, in I. and S. No. 1053, the Commission suspended 
from. April 1 until July 30 Item 432a, Sup. No. 31 to Leland 
I. C. C. No. 1083. The suspended item withdraws a commodity 
rate of 12 cents per 100 pounds on handles, carloads, from 
Beaumont to Galveston, Tex. The proposed class rate is 15 
cents per 100 pounds. 

March 31, in I. and S. No. 1054, the Commission suspended 
from April 1 and May 1 until July 30 schedules in the following: 
Louisville & ‘Nashville R. R. Co.: First Revised Added Page 
39A of I. C. C. No. A12342 and Second Revised Added Page 394 
of I. C. C. No. A12342, effective May 1, 1917; Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis Railway: Added Page 50% of I. C. CG. No, 
1958A, and Tennessee Central Railroad Co., H. B. Chamberlain 
and W. K. McAlister, receivers: I. C. C. No. A397. The sus- 
pended schedules propose a new rule covering track storage 
charges at Nashville as follows: ‘Cars held for loading, un- 
loading, inspection, reconsignment or switching orders on all 
tracks of this company, except private or industrial tracks, wil] 
be subject to track storage charges as per schedule below: 
Track Storage Charges (Sundays and holidays excepted)—1. No 
charge will be made for the first forty-eight (48) hours after 
car is placed. (Time will be computed from first 7 a. m. after 
placement, and after the day on which notice has been sent.) 
2. For the next succeeding two (2) days the charge will be one 
dollar ($1.00) per car per day or fraction thereof. 3. For each 
succeeding day the charge will be two dollars ($2.00) per car 
per day or fraction thereof.”’ 

March 31, in I. and S. No. 1055, the Commission suspended 
from April 2 until July 31 items in Sups. Nos. 63 and 64 to Le- 
land’s I. C. C. No. 1048. The suspended items increase carload 


commodity rates on scrap paper, ground limestone and pota- 
toes from Oklahoma points to various destinations in Texas. 
The present rate on scrap paper from Oklahoma City to Dallas 


and Oak Cliff, Tex., is 12% cents and the proposed rate ts 16 
cents per 100 pounds. 

March 31, in I. and S. No. 976, further suspension from April 
6 to October 6. Lumber to Pensacola. 

March 31, in I. and S. No. 977, further suspension from April 9 
to October 9. Coal to Illinois points 

March 31, in I. and S. No. 979, further suspension from April 
9 to October 9. Wheat from Kansas. 

April 3, in I. and S. No. 924, live stock bedding, Missouri 
Pacific Sup. 17 to I. C. C. No. Ai737 and St. L.-S. F. I. C.C¢. 
Nos. 6969, 6979 and 6986 were further suspended from April 9 
to October 9. 

April 4, in I. and S. No. 1056, the Commission suspended from 
April 5 until August 3 schedules in St. Louis-San Francisco 
I. C. C. No. 7013. They increase commodity rates on lumber 
from Arkansas, Texas, Oklahoma and other states to Thebes, 
Ill., Memphis, Tenn., and other destinations. 








Digest of New Complaints 


a 8 
No. 8675. Mebius & Drescher Co., Sacramento, vs. Central Cali- 
fornia Traction et al: 

Ask for reparation amounting to $253 on shipments of hops 
from California points to London on basis of Commission’s 
decision of Dec, 27, 1916, covering shipments to Milwaukee. 

No. 9460, Sub. No. 1._ Great Western Lumber Co., San Fran- 
cisco, vs. Southern Pacific et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on box shooks from Klamath 
Falls, Ore., to Sebatapol. Asks for a cease and desist order 
and reparation. 

No. 9564, The R. W. Rice Coal Co. of Springfield, Mass., et al. 
vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. et al. . 

Alleges that rate of 50 cents per gross ton for moving coal 
carload from point of interchange with the Boston & Albany 
at Springfield, Mass., to private switch of complainant, a dis- 
tance of one mile, is excessive, unreasonable and discrimina- 
tory, and asks for a more reasonable switching charge ant 
reparation. 

No, 9565. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. of Wilmington, Del. 
vs. Maine Central et al. 

Alleges that rate for the transportation of wood flour on 
basis of fifth class rate of 21.4 cents, whereas had shipment 
been accepted as woodpulp rate of 15.8¢c cents per 190 pounds 
would have been applicable on shipments from Newhall, Me. 
to Nicetown, Philadelphia, Pa., was unreasonable «nd asks 
for a rate not to exceed 15.8c cents on its commodity, dried 
one ppoene process woodpulp, and reparation in the sum of 

No. 9566. Albany Perforated Wrapping Co. of Albany, N. Y« 
vs. Arizona Eastern et al. ‘ 

Alleges unreasonable rate on metal paper holders to Pacific 
Coast terminal points and asks for more reasonable ites and 
classification. 





No. 9567. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours Powder Co. vs. P. & B. 
and P. R. R. 

Alleges unreasonable rate for the transportation of coal 
ashes and cinders from Coatesville, Pa., to Carne) Point, 
N. J., and asks for reparation in the sum of $8,622.25 

No. 9567, Sub. No. 1. E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder C0. 


Wilmington, vs. D. &-R.-et al. : a 

Alleges unjust and unreasonable rates on ashes al! cinders 
from points on the Philadelphia & Reading to Gi! )stown. 
N. J. Asks for a cease and desist order and reparation 
amounting to $612. 
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POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


Sc SSR TE ee 

GOOD MEN ARE ALWAYS IN DEMAND, AND THE 
Trafic World is the logical medium for getting the men 
and the positions in touch with one another. The rater 
for classified advertisements are as follows: $2.00 pe’ 
inch first insertion, $1.00 per inch second insertion, $0.50 
per inch each additional insertion, payable in advance 
Keyed advertisements forwarded free and all correspond 
ence held in strict confidence. 

THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 
418 So. Market Street, Chicago. 





Mr. BUSINESS MANAGER— 
Let me shoulder your TRAFFIC BURDENS. 
By the use of my experience, you would reduce your 
freight costs, and in conjunction with your sales and pur- 
chasing departments, I would assist you to extend your 
business. TRAFFIC MANAGER, 
Care of Traffic World, Chicago 


WANTED—Position as TRAFFIC MAN- 
AGER of private corporation or commercial 
body, or as commercial secretary, by party 35 
years old, with 16 years’ experience in railway 
work, principally in traffic department, includ- 
ing position as G. F. & P. A. of small line. 


Now occupying position of chief clerk, gen- 
eral freight and passenger department, one of 
principal western roads, at $190 per month. 
Party of broad executive experience, as well 
as technical traffic expert, and would be inter- 
ested in first-class proposition only. 


Closest investigation of party and record 
invited. Address H. A., Traffic World. 


(SITS ET TS ATE 
WANTED—Stenographers. Openings for two _high- 


grade stenographers in operating and traffic departments 


of railroad; 25 to 30 years of age. Requirements, good 
education, rapid, accurate and neat. Salary $85. Give 
detailed account of experience and references. T. A. 109, 


The Traffic World, Chicago, Il. 
RR OO, TS TC: AEST MMOLE ON 


LAWYER-TRAFFIC MAN—Age 38, married, sober, in- 
dustrious, some experience legal practice; 13 years’ ex- 
perience railroad local and claim offices and private cor- 
poration; with present railroad 8 years; clean record; 
wants position with industrial concern or commercial 
body. Address B. J. T., 33, The Traffic World, Chicago, II] 
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WANTED: Position as TRAFFIC MANAGER: or As- 
sistant. Married man, 28 years of age, with ten years’ 
railroad and commercial experience. Familiar with rates, 
claims, etc. Can do stenography. Will go to any part 
of the country. G. H. 3, care The Traffic World, Chicago. _ 


WANTED—Position as TRAFFIC MANAGER by an en-} 
ergetic, capable traffic man, 36 years of age and married.’ 
A specialist in all phases of railroad traffic work. Thor- 
oughly versed in the question of rates, routings, claims 
and classifications. Familiar with the Interstate Com-'! 
merce rules and regulations. Can furnish A-1 reference!’ 
as to character and ability. Will locate anywhere. H. L.. 
W. 56, care The Traffic World, Chicago. 

(Ne AMALIE ROM ETN RN A RE He NAR oS IRL RE td att a Ae POS SOE IE RAIA A ESTE At OTITIS 

Will consider an offer from an industrial concern or 
railroad requiring an experienced man in freight traffic. 
Sixteen years in freight traffic department of eastern 
trunk line road checking rates and making tariffs. Fa- 
miliar with I. C. C., state and Canadian regulations. 
T. S. B. 31, care The Traffic World, Chicago. 
(ERE SE I RI RE EE RETA CEE SSRN, NETS IA AT RL A ME 

WANTED IN ST. LOUIS—Position by an energetic 
young man with nine years’ practical experience and a’ 
thorough knowledge of all branches of traffic work. Now’ : 
employed elsewhere, but want to return home. St. Louis} 
references A-1. K. B. 44, The Traffic World, Chicago. 
t 


TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE—ObDject:! 
The object of this league is to interchange ideas concerning}! 
traffic matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce}; 
Commission, state railroad commissions and _ transportation), 
companies in promoting and securing better understanding by): 
the public and the state and national governments of the needs}; 
of the traffic world; to secure proper legislation where deemed!” 
necessary, and the modification of present laws where consid- 
ered harmful to the free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to promote, conserve and pro- 
tect the commercial and transportation interests. 


Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg., 5 North La Salle St., Chicago.’ ; 
G. M, FRCCR occ coos cceceseesccecsccsnccceccesvecsccecoss President 
Manager Traffic Department, Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce and Merchants’ Exchange. 





W. E> ChanOier 2.26020 hia alll en ee eh Sal Vice-President: | 
Manager Transportation Department, Boston Chamber of? 
Commerce. : 
Cpt TC Te Sidasuakstsieetcchsotas tetas send Secretary-Treasurer |. 
T. M. Crane Company, 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
a a ee ne Assistant Secretary 


5 North La Salle Street, Chicago, II. 





MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, in Charge of Traffic of’) 
Industries Located at Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill. ; 


A. N. BraG#ord .....~csscccccccvccvesessccccccvies socciens President 
BP. We, DENOM o:0.0:0. 5:52 9:01 0:0's 019.0 0:00:06 00:04 06.910:00.09:9i'9-0.0 Vice-President 
Me Sr WE. irae ola a aie arn een ibasncinreln asain Secretary-Treasurer 
Re eee my eee ee Traffic Manager 


All correspondence relative to movement of traffic to or from 
Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill., should be addressed to the Traffic 
Manager, General Offices, Lawrence Building, Sterling, II. : 








YOUR BUSINESS IS TO SAVE FREIGHT! 


THEN WHY NOT USE ACME STEEL BOX STRAPPING? 


Railroad Traffic Associations have in several cases granted preferential classi- 
fication where containers are secured by strapping. It also improves the appearance 
of your package and PREVENTS PILFERING and DAMAGE in transit. 


fe. ACME STEEL GOODS CO. 





No. 7 Acme Box Strap 


2840 Archer Avenue ~ 
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Increased Revenue Necessary 


The Following Statement Setting Forth the Reasons Why the 
Western Railways Are Asking for a General Advance 
in Rates Has Been Prepared by the Committee of 
Executive Officers Having the Matter in Charge. 


The rail carriers operating in Western Classification Territory filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, on April second, an application for 
a general advance in freight rates. Western Classification Territory covers 
that part of the United States lying west of the Mississippi River and that 
lying west of Lake Michigan and Lake Superior. A similar application 
was made by the Eastern carriers and filed with the Commission during the 
last week in March. 

The petition of the Western carriers recites that: “they are in need of 
an advance in freight rates to enable them to meet financial outlay incident 
to the observance of the Adamson Law and incident to other greatly in- 
creased operating costs, increased cost of equipment and capital, and in- 
creased taxes, and to meet the demands of the general commerce of the 
country and the additional obligations that are arising in connection with 
plans of national defense. These increased costs and obligations cannot 
be met by the revenues derived from the present basis of rates.”’ 

Without an increase in rates the Managers of the Railroads contend 
that the net operating incomes of rail carriers in general will be wholly 
insufficient to meet various new obligations and demands among which the 
following are specifically mentioned: 


REASONS WHY ADVANCES IN RATES ARE NECESSARY. 

(1) Compliance with the réquirements of the Adamson Law involves 
a large increase in the amount that the carriers must pay out annually for 
labor of the classes covered by the provisions of this new law. 

(2) Demands for increases in wages of other labor should be met and 
equitably provided for. The compensation of labor consumed over forty- 
three per cent. of the gross earnings of the carriers prior to the enactment 
of the Adamson Law. 

(3) The carriers are confronted with the necessity of making, and 
desire to make, promptly, adequate provisions for serving the needs of the 
Nation in rail transportation incident to the National defense. To ad- 
equately and efficiently carry out their obligations in this behalf and to 
meet the necessities of the present crisis, large sums of money must be 
expended in providing and preparing facilities; moreover, serious inter- 
ferences with their commerce and substantial diminutions of their earnings 
therefrom will necessarily follow the preferred and expedited service that 
will be required of them in this behalf. 

(4) Additional equipment and improvements in operating facilities 
have become imperatively necessary due to changes in the nature, volume 
and distribution of the general commerce of the country. To facilitate 
the movement of such commerce and preserve and promote the commercial 
and industrial interests of the country, large sums of money must be ex- 
pended by the carriers. 
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(5) To furnish adequate motive power, to supply more and larger cars, to extend 
terminal facilities and to make other provisions to the end of minimizing future car 
shortage, track and terminal congestion and consequential embargoes, large sums of 
money must be expended for additions and betterments. 

(6) Under present conditions rail carriers are encountering increased cost of cap- 
ital in connection with financing improvements, additions and betterments, and will in 
the future be put to the necessity of paying high premiums for capital in view of the great 
decrease in the net incomes from their properties. 

(7) Unprecedented increases in the cost of rails and other metals, fuel and other 
supplies, including substantially every article purchased and used by the carriers, have 
occurred in the past two years. 

(8) The rate of taxes they are now required to pay is higher than at any time in 
the carriers’ history. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF GREAT INCREASES IN PRICES 


Among the illustrations the carriers have submitted of their recent increases in 
operating and other expenses are the following: Large standard types of freight loco- 
motives, 1915 price $26,000, 1916 price $46,000; a second and smaller type of locomotives, 
1915 price $22,000, 1916 price $42,500; a third and smaller type, 1915 price $19,900, 1916 
price $37,950; boilers for replacement in light branch line locomotives, 1915 price $1,640, 
1917 price $4,650; steel frame box cars, 1915 price $800, 1916 price $1,540, 1917 price esti- 
mated $1,900. Corresponding increases are claimed for all steel gondola cars. Prices of 
tie plates have increased in 1917 over 1915 92 per cent; track spikes, 108 per cent, track 
bolts, 92 per cent; bar iron, 166 per cent; couplers, 61 per cent; steel castings, 137 per 
cent; cement, 32 per cent; ingot copper, 89 per cent; zinc chloride solution, 77 per cent; 
tires, 103 per cent; steel billets, 189 per cent; body boiler tubes, 93 per cent; steel rails, 
25 per cent; frogs and switches, 42 per cent; lumber, 61.4 per cent. The estimated 
increase in wages logically resulting from the requirements of the Adamson Law is ap- 
proximately 20 per cent. The increase in the cost of fuel coal under new contracts 
ranges from about 10 per cent to about 50 per cent. ; 

It will be noted that, while an advance is asked in all freight rates, no advance is 
requested in the passenger and mail rates. On this point, while admitting that each 
branch of the service should bear its fair proportion of a general advance, the carriers 
point to the fact that the mail service is at the present time receiving the attention of 
the Commission in a proceeding and under a new law that deals with that subject as a 
whole, and that the interstate passenger rates in a greater part of the territory involved 
have recently received the benefit of a substantial percentage of increase, while none 
of the freight rates has been very substantially increased, and many of them have 
undergone reductions. Whether, in view of these facts, increases should be asked in 
passenger and mail rates, is a matter that they believe should be left for future deter- 
mination. 

The percentages of increase deemed necessary to meet the new burdens on the dif- 
ferent roads vary according to the prosperity or lack of prosperity of the individual 
carriers. A few of the roads were prosperous before these new conditions arose. A 
lesser number of them will probably continue to be prosperous under present conditions. 
The greater majority cannot prosper under present conditions. : 

The railroad representatives assert that the need of the great majority of the lines 
for an increase in rates such as they are requesting, to meet the new conditions now 
confronted, will be so clearly established that fair-minded shippers and State Regulat- 
ing Bodies will agree they are entitled to the relief sought. 


CONDITION AS A WHOLE SHOULD,BE CONSIDERED 


The carriers recognize that neither the status of the weakest road nor that of the strongest is to 
be considered as affording a standard by which to determine the proper percentage of a general ad- 
vance, but insist that the condition as a whole should afford the criterion. In the petition filed with 
the Commission no percentage of increase is named, but it has been stated by representatives of both 
Eastern and Western carriers that a level increase of fifteen per cent on the average will be neces- 
sary, and this on the assumption that the recent increase in tonnage which have helped out the car- 
riers’ situation will be sustained through a continuance of the recent prosperous manufacturing and 
commercial conditions of the country. In case an advance is granted it lies with the Commission to 
determine whether a maximum percentage of increases in tonnage which have helped out the car- 
allowed in the form of specific increases. If a uniform maximum percentage of increase is allowed 
it is the intention of the carriers to maintain and preserve such rate relationships as are necessary to 
avoid discriminations and preserve fair industrial and commercial competition. In other words, it 
is the carriers’ view that where basic rates are advanced by adding a given percentage of the present 
rate, the differentially related rates can, in general, only be increased an equal number of cents per 
hundred pounds. Independent rates, like basic rates, may properly be increased on the uniform 
percentage plan. 
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Docket of the. Commission 


Note.—Items In the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new, having been added since the last issue of The Traffic 
World. Cancellations and postponements announced too late to 
show the change in this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


April 9—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Money: 
9356—Samuel Fox’s Sons vs. B. & A. R. R. et al. 
9357—Morris & Co. vs. M. K. & T. Ry. Co. et al. 


April 9—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Watkins: 
9348—Chamber »f Commerce, Houston, Tex., vs. Ala. G. S. 
R. R. Co. et al.; also fourth section application No. 701, 
Leland and Tucker, agents, involving rates to Galveston. 
9305—Fidelity Cotton Oil Co. et al. vs. Ala. & Vicks. Ry. et al. 


April 10—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Hagerty: ; 
1. & S. 924—and first supplemental order—Live stock bedding 
case. 
April 10—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Hines: 
8221—Old Vincennes Distillery Co. vs. B. & O. S. W. R. R. Co. 


April 10—Nashville, Tenn.—Examiner J. E. Smith: 
sae lane & Harrington Mule Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. 
et al. 
April 10—-Keyser, W. Va.—Examiner Gartner: 
8445—The Woolf Milling Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 


April 10—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Money: 
9397—The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. vs. Pere M. R. R. 
Co. et al. 
€400—E. B. Conover et al. vs. Minn. & St. Louis R. R. Co. 


April 11—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
8873—Tuscaloosa Board of Trade vs. Ala. G. S. R. R. Co. et al. 
— Port Huron & Duluth S. S. Co. vs, P. R. R. Co. 
et al. 
gs99—The Canton Chamber of Commerce vs. Pa, Co. et al. 
April 11—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Money: 
9202—Creamery Package Mfg. Co. vs. K. C. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 


April 11—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Hagerty: 
9340—Omaha Grain Exchange vs. Gt. Nor. Ry. Co. et al. 


April 11—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Watkins: 

0438—Sugar Land Mfg. Co. vs. A. & R. R. R. Co. et al. 

9398—Oriental Textile Mills vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
and the following fourth section applications involving rates 
on press cloth, C. L. and L. C. L., from Houston, Tex., to 
points in Leland’s I. C. C. 1053: 458—Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis Ry.; 488—Morgan’s L. & Tex. R. R. & S. S. Co.; 
5642—Alabama Great Sou. R. R. Co.; 601—Alabama & Vicks. 
Ry. Co., New Orleans & Northeastern R. R. Co. and Vicks- 
burg, Shreveport & Pacific Ry. Co.; 628—F. A. Leland, 
agent; 792—New Orleans, Texas & Mexico Ry. Co.; 793— 
Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western Ry: Co.; 794—Orange & 
Northwestern R. R. Co.; 796—St. Louis, San Francisco & 
Texas Ry. Co.; 798—Paris & Great Northern R. R. Co.; 799— 
St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. Co.; 1065—Louisville, Hender- 
son & St. Louis Ry. Co.; 1563 and 1572—Baltimore & Ohio 
R. R. Co.; 1789—Erie R. R. Co.; 1951—Kansas City Southern 
Ry. Co.: 1952—Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co.; 2019—Buf- 
falo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Ry. Co.; 2045—Illinois Central 
R. R. Co.; 2138—Mobile & Ohio R. R. Co.; 2188—Chicago & 
Northwestern Ry. Co.; 2659—A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co.; 3269— 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois R. R. Co.; 3965—Cincinnati, New 
Orleans & Texas Pacific Ry. Co.; 4218, 4219 and 4220—Mis- 
souri Pacific and St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern; 4297 
—New Orleans Great Northern; 4327—Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha Ry. Co.; 4944—St. Louis Southwestern 
Ry. Co.; 4948—New Orleans, Mobile & Chicago R. R. Co.; 
4964—-St. Louis Southwestern Ry. Co. of Texas; 4966— 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Co. 


9236—Oriental Textile Mills vs. Ala. & Vicks. Ry. Co. et al. 
and portions of the following fourth section applications in- 
volving charges for the transportation of press cloth from 
Houston and Houston Heights, Tex., to points of destina- 
tion east of the Miss. River and south of Ohio River: 601— 
Ala. & Vicks., Vicks. S. & P. and N. O. & N. E.; 542—Ala. 
Gt. Sou.; 1024—A. & W. P.: 972—A. B. & A.; 1546—Augusta 
Southern; 7983—Beaumont S. L. & W.: 3659—Birmingham & 
Atlantic; 60—Carolina & N W.; 1478—C. C. & O.: 1479—C. C. 
& O. of S. C.; 1530—Cent. of Ga.; 117—Gainesville Midland; 
789—Ga. & Fla.; 221—Ga. Nor.; 3918—Ga. Sou. & Fla.; 4048— 
Ga. S. W. & Gulf: 484—Gulf & Ship Island: 2045—TIllinois 
Cent.; 1951—K. C. Sou.; 1952—L. & N.; 782—Macon D. & S.; 
1555—Miss. Cent.; 2138—M. & O.; 488—M. La. & Tex. R. R. 
& S. S. Co.; 458—N. O. & St. L. and Western & Atlantic; 
4297—N. O Gt. Nor.; 4948—N. O. M. & C.; 792—N. O. Tex. 
& Mex.; 1561—Norf. & West.; 1074—Norf. Sou.; 1537—North- 
ern Alabama; 792—The Orange & N. W.; 798—Paris & Gt. 
Nor.:; 799—St. L.-S. F.; 4218, 4219, 4220—St. L. I. M. & S.: 796 
St. L.-S. F. & Tex.;: 4944—St. L. S. W.: 4964—St. L. S. W. 
of Tex.; 3931—Savannah & Statesboro: 1573—S. A. L.: 1548— 
Southern Ry.: 2222—Sou. Ry. in Miss.; 540—Chattanooga 
Sou. R. R.: 1021—Western Ry. of Ala.; 20483—Y. & M. V.; 
628—Leland, agent; 703—A. C. L. 
April 12—Tacoma, Wash.—Examiner Flynn: 
9363—F.. S. Harmon & Co. vs. E. J. & E. Ry. Co. et al. 
9322—F. S. Harmon & Co. vs. N. Y. C. Ry. Co. et al. 
9307—F. S. Harmon & Co. vs. N. Y. O. & W. Ry. Co. et al. 
April 12—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Hagerty: 
* 9469—American Mining Co. et al. vs. C. & E. I. R. R. Co. et al. 
April 12—Nashville, Tenn.—Examiner J. E. Watkins: 
os . “trae Appalachian Coal Operators’ Assn. vs. L. & N. R. R. 
0. 


—_—_—_—_—_———— § 


April 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gartner: 

9345—Strasburg Steam Flouring Mills vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al; 
also the following fourth section applications involving rates 
on grain milled in transit at Virginia points: 60—Carolina g 
Northwestern Ry. Co.; 703—Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Co; 
1047—Durham & Southern Ry. Co.; 1074—Norfolk Southerp 
R. R. Co.; 1534—Tallulah Falls Ry.; 1536—Pickens R. R. Co, 
1540—Lancaster & Chester Ry. Co.; 1543—Hartwell Ry. Co;! 
1544—-Danville & Western_ Ry. Co.; 1545—Blue Ridge Ry, 
Co.; 1548—Southern Ry. Co.; 1563 and 1572—Baltimore @ 
Ohio R. R. Co.; 15783—Seaboard Air Line Ry. Co.; 1623— 
Cc. C. McCain, agent; 2060—J. F. Tucker, agent; 2639—At. 
lantic & Western R. R. Co.; 3813—Union & Glenn Springs 
R. R. Co.; 3927—Raleigh & Charleston R. R. Co.; 3973— 
Lawndale Ry.; 4023—Chesterfield & Lancaster R. R. Co. 


9336—Otto Irving Wise vs. Pennsylvania R. R. Co. et al. 
April 13—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
a Corporation Commission vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry, 
et al. 


8942—Libby Lumber Co. vs. The Great Northern Ry. Co. 
April 13—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Money: 
—— Cleveland Provision Co. vs. Ann Arbor R. R. (Co, 
et al. 
a Ow ane Live Stock Exchange vs. A. & V. R, R 
o. et al. 


“April 13—Lansing, Mich.—Examiner Bell: 


1. & S. 1013—Grain transit at Michigan stations. 


April 13—Seattle, Wash.—Examiner Flynn: 
9295—The Atlas Lumber Co. vs. Pennsylvania Co. 


April 13—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gartner: 
9350—Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. vs. Akron, Canton & 
Youngstown Ry. Co. et al. 
= > ~ ty emataatel Tire and Rubber Co. vs. Pennsylvania 
‘o. et al. 
9350, Sub. 2—Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. vs. Akron, Canton & 
Youngstown Ry. Co. et al. 
9341—Batavia Lumber Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. Co. et al. 


April 14—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gartner: 
9371—Parkersburg Rig and Reel Co, et al. vs. A. T & SK 
Ry. Co. et al. 


April 14—Lincoln, Neb.—Examiner Hagerty: 
9354—Lincoln Commercial Club vs. Colo. & Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 
April 16—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gartner: 
9389—State of Maryland et al. vs. Baltimore, Chesapeake & 
Atlantic Ry. Co. et al. 
April 16—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner Thurtell: 
8418—Railroad Commission of Louisiana vs. Aransas Harbor 
Term. Ry. Co. et al. 
a eae Commission of Louisiana vs. St. L. S. W. Ry. 
et al. 
8290—Railroad Commission of Louisiana vs. St. L. S. F. & 
Tex. et al, 
1. & S. 710—Eastern Texas class rates. 
1. & S. 729—Class rates to Shreveport, La. 
.¢ * 958—Shreveport-Texas cattle, lignite, wood and tan- 
ark. 
April 6—Sioux Falls, 5. D.—Examiner Hagerty: 
9399—Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Vermillion, 9. D., vs. C. M. & 
St. P. Ry. Co. 
April 16—Spokane, Wash.—Examiner Flynn: 
a © Ferry Lumber Co. et al. vs. Gt. Nor. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
9392—Potlatch Lumber Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 
also Fourth Section Application No. 1375—Hosmer, agent, 
involving rates on pine lumber, C. L., from Elk River, Ida:, 
to Seneca, Il. 


~~ & Hitchner vs. Oregon Short Line R. R. Co. 
et al. 
April 16—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Hagerty: 
4424—Mississippi River case, State of Iowa et al. vs. 
S. F. et al. 
April 16—Des Moines, Ia.—Examiner Hagerty: 
1. & S. 988—Lumber to Montana points (No. 2). 
|. & S. 975—and first, second and third supplemental orders— 
Western Trunk Line coke. 
April 16—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Bell: 
|. & S. 996—Vegetables to Mississippi points. 
April 17—Spokane, Wash.—Examiner Flynn: 
9411—Western Pine Manufacturers’ Assn. et al. vs. 
W. R. R. Co. et al. 
April 19—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Bell: ; 
1. & S, 999—and first to fourth supplemental orders inclusive- 
Eastern starch case. 
April 21i—Great Falls, Mont.—Hxaminer Flynn: 
9311—The Great Falls Gas Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. et al. 
9311, Sub. No. 1—The Great Falls Sewer Pipe and Tile Co. 
et al. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. et al: 
April 23—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Gibson: 
8844—City of Atlanta et al. vs. Southern et al. 
April 23—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hagerty: 
Il. & S. 977—Coal to Illinois points. 
April 30—New Orleans, La.—Examiner G. N. Brown: 
1. & S. Docket 1010—and first, second, third ‘and fo 
plemeatal orders—Export freight free time. 
May 2—Argument, Washington, . Ss 
* 8477—The Board of Railroad Commissioners of the 
Iowa vs. Ann Arbor R. R. Co. et al. 
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FACULTY and 
LECTURE WRITERS 
(Partial List) 

N. D. Chapin 
Formerly Chief of Tariff Bu- 
reau of the New York Central 
and West Shore Railroad. 
Asa Colton 
Instructor in Interstate Com- 
merce; Sometime of Freight 
Department of the South 
Brooklyn Railway Company. 
R. E. Riley 
Formerly Instructor in Rail- 
way Transportation at Y. M. 
C. A., New York City; for- 
merly with the I. C., N. Y. 
788 & eS & Tt. ?P.,. 
Atlantic Steamship, C. H. & 
D. and B. & O. 8. W. 4 
G. F. Falley 
Formerly General Freight and 
Passenger Agent of the B. & 
N. W. Railway. 

John P. Curran, LL.B. 
Central Freight Association; 
formerly with South Western 
Tariff Committee, St. Louis. 
F. R. Garrison 
Chief Clerk, Central Freight 
Association; formerly with 
L. E. & W., C. H. & D. and 
G. R. & 1 Railways. 
Cc. R. Lincotn 
Formerly with C. R. I. & P. 
and C. B. & Q. Railroads, 
and Traffic Department, Mar- 
shall Field & Co. 

L. £. O’Brien, Ph. B. 
Formerly Ind. Traffic Ler. 


Text and Lecture Writers 
(Partial List) 
E. R. Dewsnup, A.B., A.M. 
Professor of Railway Admin- 
istration, The University of 
Illinois; Author of Freight 
aon emit 
. R. Sm 
ice Pres. Louisville & 
ashville Railroad; Author of 
Freight Rates in Southern 
Territory. 

W. H. Chandler 
Transportation Manager, Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce: 
Author of The Express Serv- 

ice and Rates. 


B. Oln 
Editor, pA, 
Author of Ocean Traffic and 


Trade. . 
1. L. Sharfman, A.B., LL.B. 
Professor of Railway Econom- 





TRAFFICWORK 


Over 25,000 


ambitious men in all lines of railroad and industrial traffic 
work, throughout the United States, have benefited through 
membership in. our Department of Interstate Commerce and 
Railway traffic. More than 


$150,000 


has been expended by our institution in organizing and per- 
fecting the training and service rendered members of this de- 
partment, whieh is now under the direct, personal super- 


vision of 
MR. N. D. CHAPIN 


Formerly Chief of Tariff Bureau, N. Y. C. Lines 


Mr. Chapin has been engaged to devote his entire time to 
this work, and is assisted by a selected corps of railroad and 
industrial traffic experts, together with an organization of 
more than 300 people. 


LaSalle Training Fully Recognized 


The LaSalle Course in Interstate Commerce and Bailway 
Traffic is now fully recognized by the country’s greatest 
traffic authorities as the highest type of traffic training now 
available. It has been adopted as representing the highest 
standard of technical training, information and practice, in 
the matter of Interstate Commerce, railway and industrial 
management, in important traffic centers and is approved by 
many trunk railroads, such as the following: 


Baltimore & Ohio R. R., Louisville & Nashville R. R 
Cumberland Valley R. R., Erie R. R. 
Pennsylvania Lines West 


The course is 8 complete, up-to-date and thoroughly prac- 
tical system of training, covering all phases of modern traffic 
operations. It is @-‘*100 man power” course, conducted by 
thoroughly qualified traffic experts who have risen from the 
ranks. No other course compares with it. Should not be 
confused with so-called traffic clubs or traffic associations. 
Hundreds of men are now holding big positions and drawing 
greatly increased salaries as a direct result of LaSalle train- 
ing and service. 

A few of the many LaSalle Students Now Industrial Traffic 
8 M. Epply, Traffic Manager, Hammermill Paper 
Co., e, Pa.; T. J. Bennett, Traffic Mgr., American Steel 
Foundries, Chicago; P. D. Siverd, Traffic Mgr., The Garland 
Corp., Pittsburgh; R. R. Muller, Traffic Mer., U. 8S. Light 
and Heating Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; J. D. Quinn, Traffic 
Mgr., Franklin Steel Works, Franklin, Pa.; Thos. 8. Barry, 
Traffic Mgr. for the City of Pawtucket, R. 1.; Seth Tate, 
Tratfic Mgr., Higginbotham, Baily-Logan Co., Dallas, Texas; 
K. L. Crickman, Traffic , Great Western Smelting & 
Refining Co., St. Louis; R. Denholm, Traffic Mgr., Lockwood 
Engineering Co., Cleveland; O. R. H. Culbertson, Traffic Mgr., 
Seattle Construction & Dry Dock Co., Seattle, Wash. 











NORMAN D. CHAPIN 







Read This Letter From A 
Well-Knownh poe 
cia 


“If the information in the in- 
closed clipping (referring to Mr. 
Chapin’s appointment as head of 
the department of traffic and 
transportation) from ‘‘The Pitts- 
burgh Dispatch’ today is cor- 
rect, I wish to extend sincere 
congratulations to yourself and 
the University in the selection 
of Mr. N. D. Chapin for the 
position mentioned. I consider 
Mr. Chapin not only one of the 
best-informed rate and tariff men 
in the country, but also possessed 
of all the necessary persons! 
qualifications to engage success- 
fully in the good work of your 
University. F. 8S. DAVIS, 

Gen’l Western Freight and 
Passenger Agent, 
N. Y., N. H. & H. B. RB. 


Other Prominent Railroad 
Men Endorse LaSalle 
Training 


“Your enterprise has my en- 
tire approval.”’ 
BE. P. RIPLEY, Pres., 
Santa Fe Ry. 


‘I unhesitatingly recommend 
your course to anyone.’’ 
H. J. STEEPLE, Gen’! Asgt., 
Erie Railroad. 


weal recommend pour course to 
yone as & means 0 provi: 
his knowledge and. efficiency . 
traffic work. 

HAMILTON BAXTER, 
Div. Freight Agt., Southern Ry. 


Among others who endorse our 
course are: E. T. Campbell, 
Gen’1 Traffic Mgr., Erie Rail- 
road; James Webster, Ass’t 
Freight Traffic Manager, N. Y. 
C. Lines; R. H. Drake, Division 
Freight Agent, American Can 
Co.; etc., ete. 



















Mail Coupon NOW 

















lcs, The University of Michi- 
gen; Author of Railway Reg- 
4 ulation. 
James Peabody 
Late Statistician, A. T. & 
8 F. Railway; Author of 
Railway Organization and 


ce. 
J. F. Morton 
Asst. Traffic Director, Chi- 
cago Association of Com- 
merce; Author of Routing 
Freight Shipments. 
’ Cc. L. Lingo 
Traffle Mgr., Inland Steel Co. 
The complete LaSalle or- 
iization consists of more 
an 300 business experts, 
i essional men, text writers, 
instructors and assistants, in- 
ting recognized authorities 
= ll departments. 


Send Coupon trertic Book 


Send now for big ——— —— beeks, aitne -_, Rage = ag | | 
rding our course of instruction by mail, opport es open, . ° ° 
salaries paid, etc. ‘There is no obligation cn your part. Book LaSalle Extension University 


and all information sent free. Act promptly. Bpeotal, reduced Dept. 495-C Chicago, Ill. 
rate scholarships and small monthly payment plan open ose oe 

Please send FREE proof about oppor- 
carelling mow. Write today. tunities now open to TRAFFIC EX- 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY PERTS with LaSalle training. 
“Th: World’s Greatest Extension University” 
Dept. 495-C Chicago, Ill. 
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This directory of Warehousemen, Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, Customs Brokers, etc., presents the 
ey aang of some of the livest and most progressive of such concerns in the country. They invite cor- 
dence from our readers and can help you if you will lay your distribution or forwarding difficulties 


bet ore them for solution. Practically branch service available without payroll or building investment, 


Western Transfer and Storage Co. 
220 TO 226 STANTON ST. 
EL PASO, TEXAS. 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS. 


DISTRIBUTION CARS A PEL Tv. 
TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK. 
The only FIREPROOF storage = El - Paso. 
Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory. 


EDGAR’S SUGAR HOUSE, Inc. 


620-532 LAFAYETTE BLVD. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Bight fireproof warehouses on tracks of principal rail- 
roads. The only two areprect warehouses on the river 
insurance rates in the city. Twelve aute 

particulars. 


front. Lowest 
troeks for delivery. Write for further 


Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 
350 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 
Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND 
GENERAL STORAGE-DISTRIBUTORS 


Warenousemen and Forwarding Agents. Drayage and 
Heavy Hauling a myiy. 4 Fireproof Warehouse. Low- 
est Insurance Rate in Ci 

hh TEXAS 


OAKLAND No CALIFORNIA sacha 
POOL CAR SERVICE 


LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE @ 


17 War "Cr ses and 18) CAS — 


CHICAGO 
Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


636 The Rookery Buliding 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carload Distributors. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Best distributing point in North = South Carolina. 
Pool Car Distribution, General Merchandise Warehouse, 
Fireproof Building, North and South Carolina Distributors 
for Westinghouse Electric Co., De Laval Separator Co., 
New York; B. J. Johnson Soap Co., Milwaukee; Cudahy 
Packing Go., Chicago, Ill. (Soap Products): Rates 
quoted for storage and reshipping mixed cars. Write us. 


AMERICAN BROKERAGE & WAREHOUSE CoO. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Best Distribution Point In the West 
Merchandise in car lots distributed to all —. House- 
hold goods assembled and shipped in car lots at reduced 
rates. Cars set to our warehouses without charge. 

GENERAL DRAYAGE AND STORAGE 
Fireproof Buildings—Trackage Space, 7 cars. 
Service—the foundation of our success. 
CARTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., 8th and Q Sts. 


ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
“ PONY EXPRESS” 
8T. JOSEPH - - - MO. 
MERCHANDISH STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 


CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 


CHICAGO— 
Chicago Storage & Transfer Co., (Not Inc.) 


5817-61 WEST 65TH STREET 


Excellent facilities for shipping L. C. L. lots without 
cartage. Carload distribution a specialty. Daily motor 
deliveries throughout the city at very reasonable prices. 


Floors for rent. 
INSURANCE RATE, 15 Cents. 24-CAR SWITCH 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage. Forwarding. Carload Distribution. 


Excellent facilities for reshipping without cartage. Insur- 
ance rate 12 cents. Members of American arehouse- 
men’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses. 


Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE STS. 


Byvank Transfer & Storage Co. 


823-826 Lafayette St. 
WATERLOO, IOWA. 


RESHIPPING AND DISTRIBUTING 
A SPECIALTY. 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Import and expat freight contraetors, trans‘er snd 
reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded and 
free warehouses. 
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John R. Walker 


COMMERCE COUNSEL 
For 


Southern Hardwood Traffic Association. 


Cooperage Traffic Association. 
The Lumbermen’s Bureau. 


908-819 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





John B. Daish 


Interstate Commerce Cases Only 


602-606 Hibbs Bidg., Washington, D. C. 





Bureau of Applied Economics 
Southern Bullding, Washington, D. C. 


Transcription, Compilation, and Analysis 
of Data from Records of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

Exhibits Prepared for Freight 
Rate Cases 
References Furnished. 
Correspondence: Invited. 





E. HILTON JACKSON 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
416 5th St.. N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Federal Trade Commission and 
The Shipping Board 


SAMUEL D. WEAKLEY 


ATTORNEY AT LAW AND COMMERCE COUNSEL 





tigation in Court with 
panies involving freigh' Das- 
senger rates (1907-1914). . stone 
1807-1812 Jefferson County Bank Bullding, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


R. W. Ropiequet 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Interstate Commerce and Public 
Utilities 
Murphy Bullding, East St. Leuls, Hil. 

506 Mermod & Jaceard Bidg., St. Leule, Mo. 


Charles Conradis 


Practices before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


418-430 South Market St., Chicago 
506-7-8-9-10 Colorado Bidg., Washington, D. C. 





Walter. E. McCornack 


Formerly attorney for Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; Counselor at Law 


Sulte 1555 First National Bank Bidg., 
Chicago, Ill. 





Author of ee ~— ——* 
thoritative legal 
of interstate commerce a oe 


HARRY C. BARNES 


Commerce Attorney and Counselor 


Specialist in all matters appertaining to interstate 
commerce. Practitioner before the Inter- 
Commerce Commission. 


Union Trust Buliding 


Southera Bullidiag 
CINCINNATI, OHIO WASHINGTON, D. C. 





CLIFFORD THORNE 


Rate and Valuation Cases 327 South La Salle St., 
Before Courts and Commissions. Chicago. 
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‘Jean Paul Muller 


ACCOUNTANT AND ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
420-424 Weodward Bidg., Washington, BD. C. 


ERNIE ADAMSON, formerly with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Cc. DON en wv with Wimbish 


ADAMSON & MILLER 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW, 


528-9 Grant Buliding, Atlanta, Ga. 
Rate and Public tility Cases. 
Litigation before all Departments of the 
State and Federal Governments. 


RAYMOND M. HUDSON 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
acorns ne Se ns D. C. 
ofS , § Court 





isms De 
oe Sn yy 5 
Federal Commi  wantarstate "Commerce 


Commission. Cable “Rayh 


E. J. McVANN 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Interstate Commerce Practice 


CHICAGO— 
11. South La Salle Street 


WASHINGTON, D. C.— 
701 Woodward Bullding 


JOHN P. DEVANEY 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


LAW OF CARRIERS AND INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE PRACTICE 
Sulte 819-24 First Nat.-Soo Line Bidg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
H. J. SHAY, Notary. 





BORDERS, WALTER & BURCHMORE 
1630 First National Bank Building, Chicago, II. 


M. W. Borders 
CORPORATION, INSURANCE 
AND ANTI-TRUST LAWS 





EDWARD E. McCALL 
Counsel 


Luther M. Walter 


John S. Burchmore 


Formerly Attorneys for Interstate Commerce Commission 
ALL MATTERS AFFECTING CARRIERS AND PUBLIC UTILITIES 





GEORGE V. S. WILLIAMS 
Attorney and Counselor at Law 
165 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


(Former Member State of New York Public Service Commission) 


SPECIALTY — Interstate Commerce, Federal — 
Trade and Public Utilities 


CHARLES 8. ALLEN 


IN CHA°<GE OF TRAFFIC MATTERS 


Formerly with I. C. C. and 
Tre‘c Department Southern Ry. Co. 





Practice 
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-ICLINCHFIELD ROUTE 


(Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway) 
(Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway of South Carolina) 


FAST DAILY FREIGHT SERVICE 


- Broaden Your Field of Distribution by the Use of 
CLINCHFIELD FACILITIES 


Prompt, Reliable and Uniform Service from 


The Central West to the Carolinas and Southeast 
UNEXCELLED INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITIES 


Manufacturers and others seeking or contemplating a change of location are invited to obtain informa- 
tion concerning FACTORY SITES, LABOR CONDITIONS, WATER SUPPLY, RATES OF TAXA- 
TION, COST OF FUELS AND POWER, AVAILABLE RAW MATERIALS, RATES ON RAW MA- 
TERIALS AND FINISHED PRODUCTS, ‘along the 


CLINCHFIELD ROUTE 


THE RICH SOUTHWEST VIRGINIA COAL FIELD IS WITHIN ONE DAY’S HAUL OF ANY 
POINT ON THE CLINCHFIELD RAILWAY. 


Prompt and accurate rate quotations. Special attention to Claims, Tracing and other traffic questions of 
interest to shippers. 


Our Representatives will be glad to serve you 


J. J. Campion, C. A. Smith, A. W. Sanders, A. I. 
Vice-President, Gen’l Frt. Agt., Ass’t Gen’l Frt. Agt., Ass’t reen Frt. Agt., 
Johnson City, Tenn. Johnson City, Tenn. Johnson City, Tenn. Johnson City, Tenn. 


Theo. Dehon, General Southern Agent, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


J. W. Bottorff, General Western Agent, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 






ASHLAND, KENTUCKY. ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 

K. L. Hamilton, Jr., Commercial Agent, J. F. Scott, Commercial Agent, 
Second National Bank Building. 707 Third National Bank Building. 
AUGUSTA, GEORGIA. BRISTOL, VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE. . 
Lz Simpson, Commercial Agent, R. C. Snipes,, Commercial Agent, 

505 Harrison Building. 26 Interstate Building. 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 

G. J. Mitchell, Commercial Agent, A. J. Donald, Commercial Agent, 

407 Commercial National Bank Building. 348 Marquette Building. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. i COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA. 
E. S. Hiner, Commercial Agent. J. H. Hendley, Commercial Agent, 
1125 Union Trust Building. 306 Palmetto Bank Building. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA. 

F, P, McEwen, Commercial Agent, E. W. Sears, Florida Agent, 

804 Majestic Building. 616 Heard National Bank Building. 
JOHNSON CITY, TENNESSEE. LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. 

E. C. Graves, Commercial Agent. W. G. Yager, Commercial Agent, 
General Office Building. 205 Paul Jones Building. 

MACON, ‘GEORGIA. PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA. 
N. H. Rahn, Commercial Agent. Robert Hunter, Commercial Agent, 
209 Georgia Casualty Building. 419 Park Building. 

RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA. ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. 

E. F, Elwell, Commercial Agent. Chas. D. Ellis, Commercial Agent, 
601 Citizens National Bank Building. 328 Pierce Building. 
SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA. TOLEDO, OHIO. . 

W. N. Bass, Commercial Agent, H. O. Yant, Commercial Agent, 

109 North Church Street. 1104 Second National Bank Building. 
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The Wells Fargo ‘Call Card’— 
An Automatic Signal 


Our familiar blue-on-red emblem is more than merely a trade-mark. 
It is an insignia which stands for responsibility and quick service. 
In the form ofa “‘call card,’’ the Wells Fargo ‘‘Squared Circle’ has 
a wide practical use. 


In the business sections of large cities served by Wells Fargo, it is 
an automatic signal, which stops the passing wagon and says to the 
routeman: “I have a package I’d like to have you start on its 
journey at once.”’ 


The method of operation is simple. Wagons are assigned to certain 
routes and traverse the business streets of the city several times dur- 
ing the course of each day, the driver and his helper keeping a sharp 
lookout for the familiar emblem. 


This automatic call-card signal is even quicker than a telephone 
call. It isa wireless messenger that flags our wagon as it passes the 
door—and the package starts on its way instantly. 


Call-card signals are furnished to business houses on request. Hang 
one out the next time you wish to send a shipment—it will save 
time and trouble for you and start your shipment right. 


It Goes Well If It Goes Wells Fargo. 
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